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BtccEjr lie EVER TOLD- 



PREFACE. 



It is, I am persuaded, but seldom that a work is presented to 
the public under a more oppressive load of conscious solemn re- 
sponsibility than which presses upon my own spirit in delivering 
over to the verdict of the Christian community the present vol- 
ume. By no possibility can I disguise from myself the fact, that 
the results which it announces are of very momentous import to 
the interests of revealed truth. From the inevitable relations 
of the doctrine of the Resurrection to the cognate announcements 
of the great scheme of Scriptural Eschatology, or the doctrine of 
the last things, a course of reasoning, or a theory of interpreta- 
tion which goes essentially to change the established view of 
that tenet, must necessarily work a correspondent change in our 
estimate of a whole class of subjects bearing upon the theme of 
human destiny in another life. Now it is certain that the con- 
clusions to which I have arrived, and which will be found em- 
bodied in the ensuing pages, must, if built upon sound premises, 
present the grand future under an entirely new aspect. The 
resurrection of the body, if my reasonings and expositions are 
well-founded, is not a doctrine of revelation. 

I cannot be unaware of the shock which such a declaration is 
calculated to give to the settled preconceptions of a great portion 
of Christendom. Nor can I be insensible to the imputation, 
which it can scarcely fail to draw after it, of an uncommon 
degree of temerity in thus virtually assuming to arraign and 
to convict of error the current creed of the Church for the space 
of eighteen centuries. The severity of judgment reasonably to 
be expected on this score I know can be propitiated only by an 
overwhelming cogency of proof of the truth of the main position. 
This it would doubtless be rash to promise ; but it may go some' 
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what perhaps Iq arrest of a condemning verdict to assure the 
reader, that I have profoundly weighed all the considerations 
which naturally urge themselves upon one who ventures to such 
a length of rational and exegetical hardihood as he will probably 
find evinced in the work before him. I beg him also to believe, 
that nothing short of the most intense conviction of the truth of 
the principles on which my conclusions rest, could have prevailed 
upon me to stand forth so much in the attitude of an impugner of 
the fixed belief of good and great men both of the past and the 
present For to say nothing of the rashness of hazarding a du- 
bious theory upon a cardinal doctrine, I have, in a worldly point 
of view, every thing at stake : as no former services in the cause 
of biblical truth can be expected to redeem any mati from the 
consequences of a subsequent radical error. It ia ^o^^tless 
reasonable that this avowal should carry with it some weight 
in evidence of the strength of my own convictions of the truth of" 
the positions I have assumed to maintain, although I am welL 
aware that this is not the kind of evidence necessary to secure 
the convictions of the reader. 

If any thing can be cited in the way of apology for thus goin^ 
agsdnst the prevalent views of the Christian world on an import- 
ant point of doctrine, it is the establishment of the principle 
maintained ia my Introduction, of the progressive developnieTtt 
of Scriptural truth. This principle I believe to be a sound one, 
and under its tutelage my conclusions must take shelter. 

On a candid review of the whole subject, I cannot divest my- 
self of the impression that both my premises and my conclusions 
are sound. If so, let it not be thought strange that my solicitude 
for the result embraces my readers as well as myself. Truth 
has the same claims upon them that it has upon me. As it mast 
necessarily be a matter of serious moment with me to propagate 
that which is false, so it cannot be a thing of light import with 
them to reject that which is true. It is at any rate certain, that 
no one can justly feel himself at liberty, in the forum of his own 
conscience, to repudiate or decry the positions assumed in this 
book without a thorough examination of the grounds on which 
they rest, and a competent exegetical expose of the fallacy of my 
reasonings. I feel, with great force, the justice of my demand, 
that the argument shall he fairly met, and this it cannot be but 
by a process of investigation similar to that which I have myself 
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institated in the ensuing pages. No candid mind, therefore, can 

ftil to appreciate the eamestnesB with which I enter my protest 

against the hasty verdict of mere prejudice and preconception. 

Putting, as I do, every thing at stake on the score of reputation, 

inflneneej usetlilness, and temporal well-being, I feel that I have 

a right to be heard in defence of conclusions eo fraught with 

"weal or woe to their author. When such a hearing can be 

secured on the part of enlightened minds, I cannot say that I 

cherish much concern as to the issue. I have the utmost confi- 

deoee that the evidence, when fairly presented, will strike them 

ai it does me. Yet but a slight acquaintance with the history 

of opinion, and particularly of religious opinion, is requisite to 

beget the anticipation, that the work will be condemned, if at 

all) by those who will be so much offended at the conclusion, 

^ they will not deign to put themselves in possession of the 

Femises. It is, however, a consolation to whidi I should blush 

i ^ be insensible, that Truth has Omnipotence for its Patron, 

and that, like Wisdom, it will eventually be "justified of its 

children." 

After all, I know not that a mainly deprecatory tone is that 
^ich the true character of my work most properly warrants, 
^f I could deem myself to have come forth as an opponent 
to the great truth involved in the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tHm—if I had invaded in a ruthless way the faith of a future life, 
onmmortality, of retribution — I might have stronger motives for 
seeking to soflen the sentence which I could not hope to avoid. 
B^t it is not in this character that I claim to appear before the 
tribunal of the Christian public. There is nothing destructive 
^ the bearings of the theory here presented. I have advanced 
I nothing that is intrinsically calculated to weaken the force of 
1 the great moral sanctions of the Grospel. I leave the sublime 
I announcements of the Resurrection — the Judgment — Heaven — 
Hell*-clothed with all their essential practical potency, as doc- 
trines of revelation, though placed, as I trust, upon their true 

■ foundation, and eliminated from the mixtures of long adhering 
®fw>r. I may venture then to say, that whatever sentiments of 

■ repugnance the views here broached may encounter in limine^ 
j rt will arise rather from the hearsay results which I have an- 
I nounced, than from a calm and candid scanning of the entire ar- 

gnment The issue of this I am confident will be a far more 

\ 
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elevated and satisfying view of man's ulterior destiny, than that 
which is afforded hy the common construction of the subjects I 
have treated. The theory here announced of the Resurrection, 
while it perfectly obviates the objections from Reason, clothes 
the Scripture statements witii a new interest, from the bare fact 
that they are seen to be capable of uttering their oracles in har- 
mony with the dicta of science and philosophy. Every exhibi- 
tion of Scriptural truth which goes to wrest its weapons from the 
hands of a cavilling skepticism, in fact achieves for it a new tri- 
umph, and the more perfectly it can be shown to echo the voice 
of Nature and of Law, the more complete must be its authority 
over the human mind. 

It is far from improbable that some lapses of statement — 
some errors in reasoning — some faults of exposition — may be 
detected in the minor details of the discussion. For the exposure 
of such blemishes I shall be truly grateful, while at the same time 
the candid critic will feel that the argument claims to be met at 
its strong, sis well as at its weak points. Especially would I ex- 
press the hope that the avowed substantial identity of the theory 
with that of Swedenborg may not operate to the undue dispar- 
agement of the whole work. That I have been here and there 
indebted to Mr. Noble's able and interesting " Appeal in Behalf 
of the Views of the Eternal World and State held by the New 
Jerusalem Church," will be seen from the several quotations I 
have made from it ; but I here repeat that my main results have 
been arrived at by a purely independent process. But the course 
of argument pursued by that writer I regard as sound and suc- 
cessful ; and neither my convictions nor my habits allow me to 
consider the force of truth sis neutralized, by being found in con- 
nexion with incidental error. As to the claim of Sweden- 
borg to have received his doctrine on this or other points by a 
supernatural illumination, I have nothing to say. The acquaint- 
ance I have b6en Jed to form with his character and writings 
have inspired me, on the whole, with sentiments of respect for 
the man, while at the same time the very principle which he so 
strenuously inculcates, of admitting no evidence but that which 
satisfies the reason, prevents me from acceding to many of his 
leading views, particularly in the interpretation of Scripture. 
His psychology I regard as standing on an entirely different ba- 
sis, and to be judged of by its own evidence. This is certainly 
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worthy of « degree of attention which I am persuaded it will 
eventoally receive; and I would fain have it distinctly under- 
stood, that it is in reference to this part of his system exclusively 
that tiny such concession is made. 

The reader will perhaps be prompted to inquire why, as I 
have treated the Resurrection in connexion with the Judgment, 
I have not also displayed it in its definite relations to the Second 
Advent, with which it would appear to be equally intimately 
associated in the great scheme of Eschatology. To this I re- 
^y, tiiat an accurate examination of what I have advanced on 
the general subject will readily disclose my own opinion that 
the Second Advent of the Saviour is not affirmed to be personal, 
but spiritual and provicLential, and that the event so denomi- 
nated is to be considered as having entered upon its incipient 
fulfilment at a very early period of the Christian dispensation. 
To this view I am compelled to adhere, so long as the declara- 
tion stands unrepealed — " Verily I say unto you, there be some 
standing here, which shall not taste of death till they see the 
•Son of man coming in his kingdom." If the word of inspira- 
tion can be shown to contain the announcement of any other 
Second Coming than that which commenced in the lifetime of 
the generation then hving ; and if this can be proved to be truly 
a second, instead of a third coming, I shall be ready at once to 
embrace it. In the mean time I must confess my mind to be so 
constructed as to be incapable of receiving an alleged doctrine 
of revelation, without adequate evidence that the interpretation 
tipcm which it is founded is sound. 

I shall, however, afler all, deem it strange, if it should not be 
said, that my argument amounts to little, for the reason that it 
assumes to know what God has not been pleased to reveal. The 
wimple fact of a resurrection, it will probably be maintained, is all 
that the Scriptures announce ; and that it can be nothing short of 
perilous presumption to attempt to determine anything as to the 
nature of the raised body, or the mode by which its resurrection 
is efiected. All such attempts are, in the opinion of multitudes, 
to be set down to the account of mere empty speculation, and of 
being wise above what is written. They go, it is said, on the 
principle of subjecting Faith to the ordeal of Reason, and are to 
be peremptorily frowned down by all the genuine reverers of 
holy writ. 
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Now if it is implied by this, that there is really any more 
assumption on the theory which I propose than on Uie common 
one, I deny the tnith of the implication at once. Indeed, it is 
precisely on tlie ground of the assumed knowledge of what is 
not and cannot he known^ that I dissent from the popular view. 
That view takes it for granted that the truth of Scripture teaches 
the re-construction of the future body out of the dissolved and 
dissipated remains of the present one ; and that, too, by a pure 
miracle, in entire independence of the working of the vital prin- 
ciple. This fact is assumed to be knovm, because it is held that 
revelation teaches it ; and that knowledge is necessarily made the 
standard by which the alleged ignorance of any contrary theory 
is to be judged and convicted. How can any sentiment be ar- 
raigned on the score of ignorance or error, without some assumed 
criterion of knowledge and truth ? Now I distinctly charge up— 
on this assumption, that it is groundless, fallacious, and false. X 
hesitate not to aver, that the knowledge and certainty claimed 
for the prevalent views of the resurrection, and on the grouad 
of which vain speculation is charged upon the contrary, have no 
foundation. When once submitted to the ordeal of the un- 
derstanding, they are seen to involve ideas at war with each 
ohter, and therefore cannot be intelligently received. There is, 
then, to say the least, as much speculation on the one theory as 
on the other ; and if that which is here proposed does not satisfy- 
the reason, just as little is reason satisfied by the common view. 

But here I am accosted again b/the stern interrogatory. 
What right has Reason to demand satisfaction at all on a point 
of doctrine addressed solely to Faith? To this I reply, that 
Reason certainly has a rightful clsiim to be clearly informed as 
to what is the doctrine to be believed ; nor can it possibly be re- 
quired to forego its prerogatives in dealing with a professed reve- 
lation from heaven, containing the points to which our assent is 
demanded. While it is the office of Reason reverently to receive 
all that God has clearly and incontrovertibly taught. Reason 
must still act in determining the true sense of what He has 
tatight. It is human Reason that originates the rules of interpre- 
tation for the inspired volume, and we claim nothing more for it 
than its appropriate function, when it is thus called in to decide 
the meaning of revelation. This meaning, when really at- 
tained, must always be in harmony with its own oracles. 
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All tnith must of necessity be eternally consistent with itself. 
No man is required to hold views of revelation to which a sound 
and enlightened science or philosophy can solidly object. No 
intelligent believer in the Bible will yield the rationality of his 
faith to the skeptical assailant He will give to no one on this score 
a vantage ground on which he can laugh in his sleeve at the 
weakness or credulity which receives, as points of faith, dogmas 
at war with known facts or unimpeachable deductions. If the 
averments of that word which professes to have emanated from 
the Omniscient Spirit, clash with any positive, fixed, irrefragable 
truth in the universe, then the word itself must be a forgery and a 
lie \ for Grod would never set one truth in contradiction to another. 
j I Panoplied by this principle, which is as firm as the perpetual hills, 
i^ in the careful scanning of that word, the letter speaks a lan- 
guage contrary to clearly ascertained facts in nature and sci- 
ence, he will take it as type, figure, allegory, metaphor, symbol, 
accommodation, anthropomorphism — any thing, rather than the 
declaration of absolute verity. His Bible comes from the same 
source with the philosopher's boasted Reason. Grod is the Infi- 
nite Reason, and it is impossible that the reception of bis word 
can involve the denial of that lofty prerogative in man. 

May I hope then for exemption from any special severity of 
judgment, on the score of the freedom with which I have entered 
upon the examination of the doctrine of the Resurrection as 
popularly held ? Our grand object of quest, as rational and ac- 
countable creatures, is TnUh, What possible interest can any 
"ianhave in adhering to error rather than truth? What con- 
livable motive can weigh with any one to close his eyes to the 
real difficulties which may encompass any particular article of 
"is faith 1 Can he wink them into non-existence ? Is it not bet- 
^r to look them full in the face, and acknowledge all their force ? 
Js it not well to inquire if there be not some solution of them 
^tich shall be consistent at once with right reason and with 
Bound interpretation ? This is the task which 1 have essayed 
^ the present volume. With what success remains to be seen. 
The idea maintained throughout the work, that the Resur- 
rection is effected by the operation of natural laws, may strike 
some of my readers as a virtual " limiting tlie Holy One of.Is- 
rael," who, as he was originally free and sovereign in the estab- 
Hehment of these laws, must be regarded as equally free to dis- 
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pease with them ia any part of his procedures. This we may 
doubtless admit, provided there is any thing in the nature of tlie 
case, or in his own declarations, which lays the foundation for 
such a belief. Otherwise, the presumption undoubtedly is, tliat 
he will adhere to the nxed constitution of things, in bringing 
about the purposed results of his providence, however grand 
or stupendous, or bafiiing to our comprehension. In the present 
case, we believe nothing can be cited from the express intirna< 
tions of his word, which enforces upon us the necessity of refer- 
ring the event announced to the purely miraculous agency of 
Omnipotence ; and we know too little of the laws operating 
throughout the universe of being, to afErm their incompetency 
to the production of the resvdt in question. 

It can scarcely be necessary to remark, that the theory of the 
Resurrection disclosed in this volume, brings tlie present into en- 
tirely a new relation with the future life, and clothes the subject 
of human destiny with an interest to wliich no reflecting mind 
can be insensible. If well founded, it strikes an effectual blow 
at all those crude anticipations which would throw forward the 
awards of eternity to an indefinitely future period, interposing an 
mterval of such extent as greatly to relax their force as moral 
sanctions, and plants us in the closest proximity to the spiritual 
world, with all its unutterable grandeur of interest and power of 
appeal. The ordinary gioss conceptions of the local relationa 
of heaven and hell to each other, and to the present sphere of 
our existence, are done away, and we look to the precincts of 
our own bosoms for the constitutive elements of each. 

It remains but to dose with an earnest invocation to the di« 
vine Spirit of Truth, to own and crown with his blessing the 
well-meant labor undertaken and accomplished in the present 
volume. Gr. B. 

NBw-YoaK, Oct. 1, 1844. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The Knowledge of Revelation Progressive, 

The proposition which is virtually embodied in the head- 
ing of the present section, flows by natural sequence from the 
general and universally admitted truth, that the human race 
itself is progressive, not merely in physical continuity, but 
in mental development. That our collective humanity, 
like each individual that composes it, passes through a child- 
hood, a youth, and a meridian manhood, can scarcely be a 
question with any one who casts his eye at the page of his- 
tory or the universal analogies of nature. We should be far 
from doing violence to truth, should we slightly alter the 
poetic aphorism, and read — " Progress is heaven's first 
law." If so, the thesis may stand unassailable, that the 
knowledge of Revelation, like that of Nature, is destined to 
be continually on the advance. So far as the latter is con- 
cerned it will not be denied by the reflecting mind, that 
even at this period of the world man has arrived but at the 
threshold of that august temple of Truth into which he is 
called to enter, and to become a worshipper at its inmost 
shrines. He is now in the scene of his pupilage — in the 
lowest forms of that school in which he has been set to learn 
the lessons of the universe. 
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14 INTRODUCTION. * 

In this capacity he has two great volumes placed before 
him which are to be the theme of his perpetual pondering — ^the 
Tolume of Nature and the volume of Revelation, In regard 
to both these volumes we know not how to resist the belief 
that the same great law holds good, viz. oi gradual develop- 
ment. No one can entertain a doubt that it has thus far 
been by slow and toilsome steps, that natural science has 
achieved its triumphs. The arcana of creation have hitherto 
been laid open fact by fact, and principle by principle. 
Ages elapsed before even the true method of prosecuting 
physical inquiries was fixed by the genius of the immortal 
author of the Organon. And at the present day Geology, 
for instance, is but just beginning to unwrap the bandages 
which have swathed for countless centuries the mummy 
globe which we inhabit. And so in every other field of the 
naturalist's investigations the process of discovery has been 
alike tardy and gradational. Who can question that the 
most advanced outposts of the territory conquered by the 
science of this generation, will have dwindled and become 
scarcely perceptible to the retroverted eye of the philosopher 
of 1944? 

If such then be the case with the book of Nature, is 
there any reason to doubt that the same law obtains in re- 
gard to the book of Revelation ? Is there the least ground 
for surprise or offence at the intimation, that there may 
be new discoveries in Revelation, as well as in physical 
science? — that the diligent study of the sacred volume may 
open new and unexpected views of truth leading to the 
most momentous results? There is doubtless a strong 
predisposition in pious minds to rest in the persuasion, that 
all the important truths of Revelation have been long since 
ascertained and fixed, at least in their grand outline. It 
will perhaps be admitted that its doctrines and disclosures 
may be more clearly and accurately defined in detail — that 
the different parts of the great scheme may be more nicely 
discriminated, balanced, and adjusted — that its separate dis- 
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tingaishing features may be brought out in bolder relief, 
and their various relations and consequences more di»- 
tinctlj exhibited. But still it is supposed that the system 
as a whole is well settled and incapable of extending its 
bounds. The mass of Christians probably look upon the 
progress of Truth somewhat as they do upon that of a con- 
quering power, like that of Israel in Canaan, which has 
completely overrun the limits of the invaded country, and 
attained the ne plus ultra of territorial acquisition, but 
which yet has a good deal to do within those limits in 
achieving an entire subjugation, and in parcelling out the 
region under the new regime. 

Or, to vary our illustration somewhat, the views enter- 
tained by many, perhaps by most, of the Christian world, on 
the subject of Revelation, are similar to those entertained on 
the subject of Geography. We are conscious to ourselves 
of understanding the general form, dimensions, and divi- 
sions of the earth. Its great continents and oceans — its 
mountains, rivers, and islands — are all mapped out to our 
mind's eye. And so also of its political distributions into 
empires and states. We feel entirely assured of having 
mastered— of having brought within our mental ken — all 
the grander features of the globe which we inhabit. And 
if the question were asked what farther knowledge we ex- 
pect to acquire on this subject, we should at once reply, 
that our acquaintance with particular regions — their local 
aspect — their peculiarities of soil, production, and climate 
— the manners and customs of the races that inhabit them — 
may be indefinitely increased. So in the field before us, 
we admit the possibility of a greater amount of information 
as to the particulars of revealed truth — the clearing up of 
certain verbal difficulties and obscurities in the sacred text — 
and the happier illustration of certain passages from the 
manners and usages of Oriental life — while at the same 
time we no more look for any farther grand and momentous 
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disclosures than we do for the discovery of a third continent 
of equal dimensions with the eastern or western. 

This we believe may be safely affirmed to be the prevailing 
impression and attitude of the Christian mind throughout 
the world, and we would by no means intimate that there is 
not a substantial truth involved in this view of the subject. 
There are doubtless certain great fundamental and para- 
mount facts in revelation which lie open on its very face, 
and beyond which we cannot possibly anticipate any higher 
or ulterior disclosures. Who, for instance, could think for 
a moment of educing from the pages of revelation any 
truth to be set by the side of the sublime central fact of the 
atoning work of Jesus Christ in the matter of man's salva- 
tion ? This constitutes the very core of all inspired truth im- 
parted by God to man, and neither time nor eternity will 
develope any thing to supersede or equal it. So, again, as 
to the great system of moral duties — the code of ethical 
precepts designed to govern the intercourse of men in their 
relations with each other — we have no reason to suppose it 
ever will or can be improved upon, or that any discoveries 
will ever be made that shall supersede, vacate, or alter its 
imperative claims. In whatever other department of re- 
vealed truth we may look for advances to be made, we anti- 
cipate none here. It will never be any more or any less 
clearly our duty than it now is to love God with all our hearts, 
and our neighbor as ourselves, and to do to others as we 
would that they should do to us. 

But while we hold this as an impregnable and indis- 
pensable position, we do not hesitate at the same time 
to affirm, that many things connected with this mediatorial 
scheme — many things in its sanctions, many things in its 
typical shadows, many things in its predicted issues — do 
admit of, and will doubtless eventually receive, a vastly fuller 
and clearer exposition than has yet been aflforded to the 
world. And, in reference to the discussion upon which we 
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have entered in the present volume, we cannot but very sen- 
sibly feel that we shall labor in vain to commend to our read- 
ers' assent the views advanced, so long as the impression is 
dominant in their minds that the ultimatum of inspired truth 
has already been attained, and that scarcely any thing 
new is to be expected in scriptural elucidations. On this 
point we confess to an extreme anxiety to make our readers 
partakers of our own convictions. We perceive clearly that 
in the course of our ensuing investigations we shall be obliged 
to draw largely on any concessions which they may see fit 
to grant in the outset, that biblical science, like all other 
sciences, is progressive ; and what conception can we form 
of progress in this department which does not modify, and 
in some cases perhaps supersede established ideas ? 

We repeat, then, our main position, that our knowledge 
of the contents of revelation is destined to be progressive ; and 
in support of this position we certainly have the advantage 
of the argument drawn from the general analogy of Nature 
and of Providence. Throughout the whole range of crea- 
tion we recognize the perpetual presence and q)eration of 
this great law. The principle of progressive advance from 
the imperfect to the finished — fi-om the rude to the refined 
— from the infantile to the mature — fi-om primordial 
elements to elaborate formations — from tender germs to 
ripened fruits — firom initial workings to ultimate consumma- 
tions — is every where apparent ; and why should it not hold 
here also ? If progress is heaven's law in every other sphere 
of observation, the presumption certainly is that there is no 
exception here ; and we are at liberty to affirm the fact, 
unless some adequate reason can be previously assigned for 
questioning or denying it. But we appeal to positive proof 
of the point which we have assumed, and advert — 

I. To the fact of actual confessed obscurities remaining 
at this day in the word of God, afler all the efforts that have 
been made to remove them. Is any thing more obvious than 
that multitudes of such obscurities occur throughout the 
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pages of holy writ ? Have we not often had occasion to 
complain of them, and to exdaim, '* O for some Daniel — 
some dissolver of doubts and shower of hard sentences — to 
unriddle the intractable enigmas!" Does not the most 
casual perusal discover phrases and passages, paragraphs and 
sections, which to the mass of readers are shrouded in a veil 
of triple darkness t This, we admit, is more particularly 
true of the prophetical writings, to which, from their nature, 
a greater degree of obscurity attaches than to any other por- 
tion of the sacred volume. But the characteristic of which 
we speak is not confined to the prc^hecies. In the histor- 
ical, poetical, typical, and even the preceptive parts, we 
continually encounter passages which baffle our utmost 
powers of apprehension. 

It is indeed true that in all matters of vital importance 
— ^in all points invdving the fundamentals of a commanded 
faith — the pages of the Old and New Testaments are distin- 
guished by a sun-like lucidness, so that it is no less truly 
than tritely said, that ^' he that runneth may read," and 
** the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err therein.*' 
Were it otherwise, in fact, the very end of bestowing a 
revelation would be defeated, and the term itself become a 
misnomer; for surely a revelation not intelligible, would 
be no revelation at all. But notwithstanding the homage 
thus paid to the inspired oracles in this acknowledgment, it 
is vain to deny that vast obscurity does rest upon certain 
portions of the book of God. Chapter after chapter pre- 
sents to multitudes of readers little else than a mere 
dead letter. They may perhaps glean a consistent and use- 
ful sense from detached texts and single expressions, yet as 
to mastering the general drift and argument of the whole — 
seeing the logical connexion of the different parts — and 
eliciting a clear, well-compacted, and satisfactory meaning 
from the writer's language — in this they are obliged to con- 
fess themselves sadly at fault; and if asked, as Philip 
asked the Ethiopian eunuch, '* Understandest thou what 
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thou readest?" would be cooatraioed to return the 
eunuch's answer, ** How caa I, except some one should 
guide me?" 

Now we propose the question ; whether it is probable 
that these obscurities will always remain to cloud the lustre 
of the word of God ? Is there not every reason to suppose 
that these dark places will be eyentually cleared up to the 
entire satisfaction of e?ery mind that is covetous of the 
truth ? If it were not so, would it not be in contrayention 
of the highest conceptions we can form of the character of 
God and of the whole analogy of his providence? Can we 
direst ourselves c^ the impression, that there is something 
derogatory to the wisdom and goodness of Qpd in the idea, 
that perpetual shades are to rest upon large portions of the 
lively oracles, making them a complete terra incognita 
even to the most ardent ex^orers in this region of inquiry ? 
Has he filled so large a portion of his word with matter 
calculated merdy to defy curiosity — to mock research — and 
to disa{^int hope? To w enlightened mind there is 
something unwelcome jind repulsive in the thought, that 
even any pcntion of the earth's surface should remain in- 
accessible to the enterprise of travellers and voyagers. We 
do not lore to think that mountainous masses of ice shall 
always frown defiance upon the hardy navigator who would 
urge his way through the perils of arctic seas to the very 
pcHnts of the poles. We cannot sit down with perfect com^ 
posure under the bdief that the interior of our globe shall 
never be more fiiUy known, and the great problems of geology 
remain for ever nnsolved. As religious men, we have a 
deep interest in the development of the mysteries of nature ; 
for the more that is known of the works of God, the larger 
is the provision made for the nourishment of devout and 
pious sentiments in the heart. It is utterly beyond the 
power of words *^ to wield the matter " how much piety 
would lose were science to be extinguished. 

But if, as the Psalmist tells us, God has '' magnified his 
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word above all his name/' can we suppose that the myste- 
ries couched in it shall never be solved ? Is not the glor j 
of its Author as much concerned in the development of 
the treasures of revealed truth, as in the illustration of the 
hidden things of science ? Are we not conscious of as 
strong an inward moral demand that these obscurities shall 
be cleared up, as that the secrets of creation shall be dis- 
closed ? But in all the departments of physical inquiry the 
progress of discovery is continually and rapidly onward ; 
and we see not therefore why the analogy of Providence 
does not favor the position that the development of scrip- 
tural truth is also progressive. We know assuredly that 
advances have^ been made in the solution of Scripture mys- 
teries and obscurities, and why should they not continue to 
be made ? We infer the future from the past. We can 
think of no causes that shall arrest the march of clearer and 
still clearer elucidation. 

But how will this result be brought about ? Will the 
mere progress of time, without human effort or research, 
remove the veil from these mysteries ? Will the discovery 
be spontaneous ? Will the truth utter itself without being 
interrogated ? Might we not as soon expect the echo to 
speak without being awakened ? Has physical truth ever 
thus shaken off its own envelope, and stood forth self- 
revealed to the gaze and the embrace of its votaries? 
Does Time alone command Nature to disclose her secrets, 
and does she obey 1 Has the chemist ever dreamed that he 
might lay aside his crucible and blow-pipe, and sit down 
with folded arms and wait for the solid substances to resolve 
themselves into gases, before he could determine their com- 
position 1 Would not the geologist as soon expect that the 
huge mastodons and monsters of a former world should start 
forth in living forms from their sleep of ages, and again 
stalk abroad over the earth, as that their skeleton remains 
should be discovered without digging ? Should we have 
now been transported as on the wings of the wind in passing 
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from place to place, had there been no experiments made on 
the power of steam, and no skill attained in the constrao^ 
tion of machinery ? Every thing thus far in the progress of 
human improvement has been the result of patient and 
long-continued study*— of elaborate and ofl^repeated experi- 
ments. 

Why, then, should not the case be the same in the de- 
partment of revelation? Can any sufficient reason be 
assigned why the law of progress which obtains in every 
thing else should not hold here also ? Why should not our 
attainments in sacred science depend upon the same con- 
ditions with those of physical science — to wit, the diligent 
and faithful application of the appropriate means for com- 
passing the ends of our inquiries ? Have we, then, at this 
day, any signal advantage on the score of means to warrant 
us in the hope of attaining results beyond the measure of 
our fathers in the field of biblical research 1 Let us look 
for a moment, in the second place, at this question. 

II. The volume of revelation comes to us clothed in the 
drapery of a foreign and a dead language — a language spoken 
in a remote age of the world, and of which we have but few 
monuments, so far at least as the Hebrew is concerned, 
except the Scriptures themselves. It is obvious that we 
understand the record only so far as we understand the lan- 
guage in which it is written. But the means of understand- 
ing the language are constantly multiplying upon us at this 
day, far beyond any thing enjoyed by our predecessors. 
Grammarians, lexicographers, and critics are putting into 
our hands the key to unlock the treasures of Oriental philol- 
ogy ; travellers and missionaries to the East are making us 
familiar with the manners and customs, the monuments and 
traditions, the arts, sciences, and modes of speech, which 
suggest and explain so many of the allusions in the sacred 
text. Add to this the signal advances made in latter times 
in the principles of biblical interpretation — a department 
which, under the title of Hermeneutics, and having for its 

2* 
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object the ascertainment and the application of the true 
canons of interpretation in their reference to the sacred 
writings — is rapidly elevating itself to a high place in the 
circle of positive sciences. Minds of the first order in our 
own and other countries are incessantly engaged in settling 
upon an immovable basis the fundamental rules by which 
the sense of the sacred record is to be determined ; and 
it is every day more and more obvious that philology is 
giving laws to theology. Is it any arrogance in us, there- 
fore — is it any disparagement to our fathers — to lay claim 
to those superior advantages for illustrating Scripture which 
Providence has thrown in our way ? Is it a claim which 
mtghi to incur the least degree of odium towards those 
who modestly make it? The truth is, new light is forced 
upon us by the very spirit of the age, and we cannot resist 
it if we would. The spirit of investigation is not, and will 
not be, confined to the departments of physical or meta* 
physical science. No narrow minded ta6«o, in any part of 
the wide field of inquiry, will be brooked in this age of un- 
shackled research ; and it is utterly in vain to expect any 
exemption for the sacred volume from this searching and 
most inquisitorial scrutiny. We may dread the keen en- 
counter as the lifting up of axes against the carved work 
of the sanctuary, but it cannot be avoided. Men will in- 
quire, investigate, sifl, weigh, and reason in a matter that 
concerns them so nearly as a revelation from God. They 
will compare its averments with what they know of its author 
from other sources — from his works, from his providence, 
from the inward promptings of their own minds ; and it is 
to be remembered that they will come to the investigation 
of scriptural truth with the same habits of close and accu- 
rate analysis which are acquired in scientific inductions. 
If there is strictness in the one department, there will not 
be looseness in the other. And no one can question that 
there is at this day a sterner demand for evidence — a greater 
impatience of mere traditionary authority — a more rigid 
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reqaisiiion for {MMitive certainty — ^io all the fields of k&ow^ 
ledge than e?er before. The result of all this, we think, 
must be a deeper insight into the interior soul of revelation, 
and a more luminous apocalypse of its shrouded mysteries. 

And in this connexion we cannot forbear to adduce the 
authority of such a name as that of Bacon, the father if not 
of philosophy, at least of philo8<^hizing. *' Let no man/' 
says he, '' taking the credit of a sobriety and moderation ill 
applied, think or maintain that men can search too far in 
the book of God's word ; but rather let them excite them- 
selves to the search and boldly advance in the pursuit of an 
endless progress in it; only taking heed lest they a{^y 
their knowledge to arrogance and not to charity ; to osten- 
tation and not to use." 

These are sentiments worthy the immortal name that 
sanctions them, and they must surely find a response in 
every bosom in which an enlightened reason has taken up 
its abode. But go back in idea two or three centuries, firom 
the time of Francis Bacon to the age of his predecessor 
Roger Bacon, and how different would have been the recep- 
tion of such sentiments ! Imagine the entrance of a big- 
oted devotee of the Romish hierarchy into the laboratory 
of the philosopher, while employed in the midst of his cruci- 
bles and retorts and other scientific implements. We can 
easily picture to ourselves the sinister and lowering expres- 
sion stamped upon the brow of the minion of the mass, as 
he gazes upon the strange apparatus before him. We see 
him looking upon the glowing crucible with its fused con- 
tents as he would upon a witch's caldron burning with red, 
blue, and yellow fiames, and filled with incantations for 
holding unhallowed converse with the world of spirits. We 
can easily imagine, mweover, that he might, in the plenitude 
of his zeal for the interests of religion and the glory of 
God, give a significant hint to the philosopher of the thun- 
ders of the Vatican and the lightnings of the Inquisition. 
But what would the intrepid student of nature say, in reply 
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to these ominous givings-ont of the son of the church f 
Would he not stand erect in the conscious dignity of reason 
and truth, and say, that the universe was made to he knottm^ 
and the human faculties given by which to know it. And 
why, we would ask, may we not say the same of revelation ? 
Was it not given to be understood? And is there any 
more harm in the theologian's interrogating Scripture, than 
in the chemist's, the geologist's, and the astronomer's inter- 
rogating nature? 

It is indeed true that there exists a deep-rooted impres- 
sion that it is only with the plainer parts of revelation that 
we can profitably have to do^that the unknown, whea 
brought to light, may possibly in some way conflict with the 
knoum — and that, especially, the prophetic parts of the Bible 
were designedly sealed and shut up from human intelli- 
gence ; so that it is nothing short of positive presumption to 
attempt to penetrate and solve their profound problems. We 
look upon them as if they were the mystical thunders whose 
utterances the prophet was commanded to seal up and not 
make known-; or perhaps like the revelations which Paul 
had in heaven, and which it was not lawful to utter. Nay, 
nothing is more natural than to associate the ideas, if not 
the epithets, of fanciful — chimerical — visionary — with any 
attempt, however sober, to pierce the veil of futurity. So 
that it is not to be wondered at that hundreds of inquiring 
spirits have been frowned and frightened away from this 
sphere of inquiry by the force of prejudices wholly baseless 
and unreasonable. Under these circumstances it cannot be 
gratuitous to endeavor by all means to remove preposses- 
sions so adverse to the interests both of reason and religion. 

And there is, if we mistake not, at this day a state of 
things in the general mind of Christendom, which impe- 
riously demands such an investigation into the contents of 
revelation, and into the very principles on which it is con- 
structed, as we now propose to make. However tranquil 
may be our own repose upon the pillow of our faith, that of 
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thousaods of others is disturbed and agitated by the intro- 
flion of doubts that rush in upon them like an army of grim 
spectres. These harassing inroads are not always the off' 
spring of an infidel skepticism, nor do they avail to shake the 
general belief in the truth of the Scriptures as a revelation 
firom God. But they trouble the spirit — they are distressing, 
because they come in the semblance o£ reasonable doubts — 
doubts founded upon a reasonable philosophy, the conclu- 
sions of which the mind does not know how to resist ; and 
therefore it would be very wrong to charge them to the 
account of a moral obliquity, or aversion to the truth, or to 
a morbid propensity to vain speculation. They are doubts 
and difficulties entertained by minds which cherish the pro- 
foundest respect for the sacred volume, and it is precisely 
because they do cherish these sentiments towards it, that they 
are so disturbed by the apparent conflict between its state- 
ments and those ccmvictions which they receive, and cannot 
but receive, both from the intuitions of their own spirits and 
the decisive results of scientific research. If they could 
give up the oracles of Scripture, they would make short work 
with their misgivings, and extinguish them at a stroke ; but 
this they cannot do. That holy book has taken such a hold 
of the very central persuasions of their souls, and has so 
intrenched itself in the innermost folds of their feelings, 
that it is the sundering of vital ties to think of renouncing it, 
and launching out without its guidance into the boundless 
deep of human conjecture. Hence the mental struggle of 
which we speak. 

Now, we repeat, it would be doing the grossest injus- 
tice to multitudes of minds in this state to recognize in these 
inward waverings and agitations merely the repugnance of 
unsanctified nature to yield implicit obedience to divine 
authority. Does divine authority require a blind deference, 
an unintelligent assent, to its dicta, merely because they 
emanate firom the supreme will in the universe ? Does not 
God deal with men 05 men, and is not reason a constituent 
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part of man's nature, which in no circnnmtances he can be^ 
called to forego 1 Does not the Most High himself mak^ 
his i^peal to this principle when he says, ** Come, let os 
reason together" ? And how far does any man's religioc^ 
differ from enthusiasm that is not regulated by the balance- 
wheel of a sound and enlightened reason ? 

The truth is, as the human mind is constituted, it is 
utterly impossible to refrain from asking the questions to 
which we have referred, and which bear upon the apparent 
conflict between the revelations of Scripture and the revelt- 
tions of science. If, for instance, the obvious literal and 
grammatical sense of the sacred record leads me to beliere 
that the material globe, with the various orders of its inhab* 
it ants, was first spoken into existence six thousand years 
ago, and geology at the same time brings to my mind abso- 
lute demonstrations, which I cannot possibly resist without 
doing violence to the fundamental laws of belief, that it has 
existed thousands and myriads of years before that time, 
what am I to think ? I am brought to a stand at once. I 
must pause and ponder on this discrepancy. I must cast 
about for some adequate mode of harmonizing these various 
views. What will it avail to tell me, when I am assured to 
the contrary, that, as geology is merely in its infancy, its 
asserted results are not to be depended upon, and that it is 
altogether too early to build such sweeping conclusions upon 
such a slender induction of facts. I know that this is what 
no one will affirm who is acquainted with the facts. And 
what should we think of the asseverations of a stage-diiver 
who should affirm, in opposition to Lyell, or Silliman, or 
Hitchcock, that he had* travelled for years over a particular 
section of country, and had never seen the least evidence of 
such strata and formations as the geologists affirmed to exist 
there ? 

But, if the facts are such as the science maintains, then 
I am necessarily driven upon some mode of accounting for 
them in accordance with the statements of holy writ ; for, 
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ii the same Ood is the author of ereatioii and of revdatioii, 

it k impoflsible that the teachings of the one^ i^ightly nnder- 
•tood, should conflict with those of the other. In this at- 
tempt to reconcile the two I may n(A perhaps be at once 
SQceessful. I may possibly at first adopt a theory which I 
may be subsequently compelled to abandon. But I will still 
hold with tenacious grasp upon the intrinsic truth of the 
two records, assured that in some way or other the desired 
light will shine upon the subject, and effectually remove all 
its uncertainties and difficulties. 

We may well tremble for the citadel of our faith if the 
issues and conclusions of physical philosophy are to be ar* 
rayed against the letter of revelation and no effi>rt is made 
to bring them to a tally. It is undeniable that the induc- 
tions of a true science carry with them an irresistible, an 
overwhelming, authority to the human mind. We cannot 
gainsay them ; and if the apprehended sense of holy writ 
appears to the man of science to be of^sed to these c<m- 
clusions — ^if he finds the statements of the sacred writers on 
physical subjects so utterly impracticable and unyielding 
that by no process can he bring them to agree with the plain 
facts and the inevitable inferences of his philosophy — let no 
one be surprised to find the authority of revelation giving 
way before the authority of reason. We do not say that this 
ought to be the case, but we do say that it mil be ; and minds 
of the first order will be thrown off into the dreary regions of 
blank theism. The pickaxe and the spade of the geologist 
will undermine the substructions of his own faith, and the 
records of revelation will be to him merely the superficial 
inscription, like that on the pillar of Pharos, which will dis- 
appear under the crumbling touch of time, while the irre- 
fragable and eternal truth will loom out to his view in the 
relics of beasts, birds, fishes, and plants, which medallion 
the rocky strata of the earth, and chronicle the lapse of un- 
told ages before the era of Genesis. 

As it would seem, then, that the moral exigencies of the 
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human mind at this day demand a fuller development of the 
character of revelation in its relations to general truth, so 
we cannot doubt that the progress of scientific discovery is 
destined to afford the means of clearly defining the prin- 
ciples on which the inspired oracles are to be interpreted, 
in those portions of them which relate to scientific subjects. 
The grand desideratum has hitherto been in fixing the pre- 
^cise boundaries of the region which revelation claims to 
occupy as appropriately its own — the limits within which it 
professes to speak with a voice supremely authoritative and 
absolutely infallible. It has been deemed in former ages 
that the plain and literal averments of holy writ, on any and 
every subject, were to be considered as an infallible crite- 
rion of truth, and that it was a culpable presumption to think 
of appealing to any other. The natural consequence of this 
has been, that the progress of physical science has had io 
encounter, at almost every stage, the opposition of those wb9 
have (eared that the credit of the Scriptures might be endan- 
gered if the claims of philosophy should be conceded. Whil^ 
we must honor the loyalty to revelation that has been evinced 
in this pious sensitiveness to every thing that seemed to com^ 
in conflict with its statements, we cannot at the same tim^ 
but be pained and surprised at the tardy process by whiclrft 
the conclusion has been arrived at, that the grand scope o^ 
the Bible is moral, and not scientific^ and that no importacB-t 
interest of revelation is jeoparded by admitting that, on 
a multitude of subjects which come within the range o/ 
man's unassisted powers, the Spirit of inspiration profess^^^ 
nothing more than to speak according to visible appearance^ 
and popular notions. This fact is now beginning to be ver^ 
generally recognized, and no enlightened mind dreams thji> "^ 
what is gained to science is necessarily lost to Scripture - 
Still we have no idea that the extent to which this principl^^ 
is to be applied is at this day at all adequately appreciatecV 
and therefore we shall not be in the least surprised if tb'^ 
present attempt to make the ascertained results of -phys-^ 
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cHogy a test by which to try many of the literal declarations 
of the sacred writers, should be regarded as a bold and haz- 
ardous coming in collision with its sacred verities. But, as 
we have well pondered the ground on which we adventure 
to tread, we advance with great confidence to our conclu- 
sions, and shall tranquilly abide the issue. It is possible, 
indeed, that we may have erred in the specific results which 
we announce, and if so, this may be shown on satisfactory 
grounds ; but we have no fear of being convicted, before 
an enlightened tribunal, of having periled the weal of the 
sacred oracles by the advocacy of a false principle of inter- 
pretation. We cannot conceive that the homage due to a 
revelation from God requires us to forego the inevitable de- 
ductions of that reason with which he has endowed us, nor 
do we think it possible that that word will ever achieve its 
predicted triumphs over the human mind till its teachings, 
OD all points that come within the sphere of a true philos- 
ophy, shall be seen to harmonize with its legitimate deduc- 
tions. This, however, will still leave a hallowed province of 
purely moral announcements, in which revelation utters its 
ffacles as speaking out of an eternal silence which no voice 
of reason could ever break. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
The Argument from Reason, 

If the position maintained in our preceding pages be 
well founded — that there is te be an onward progress in our 
knowledge of Revelation, as there confessedly is in the 
knowledge of Nature — it follows, of course, that we have no 
more reason to be surprised at the announcement, we will not 
say of new truths , but of new views of old truths y in biblical 
science, than at the announcement of new discoveries in 
physical science. There may be a difference of opinion as 
to the possible extent of this progress, but none, we think, as 
to the fact itself. It is impossible to assign a reason why 
the outgoings of the human intellect should confine them- 
selves to the limits of purely scientific research. They will 
certainly aim, at least, to penetrate the central abysses of 
Revelation. 

In the number of those themes which invite the most 
profound inquiry, there is one on which, of all others, we 
look with the most anxious and yearning solicitude, longing 
for light as they that watch for the morning. It is a theme, 
in regard to which the posture of thousands of human 
spirits is that of seekers and suitors surrounding an oracle, 
standing as with bowed heads and hands folded on the 
bosom, silently, reverently, but most earnestly, awaiting the 
awful response. We allude to the mode of our existence in 
another world; to the form and conditions of being to which 
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wc are introduced through the mysterious gateway of death. 
This is the grand question of questions to every self-conscious 
and reflecting mind. '* If a man die, shall he live again?" 
From the inmost depths of his spirit he cannot but send 
forth the anxious interrogation, " What am I to be — where 
am I to be — when this mortal coil is shuffled off?" Is there 
any thing in reason or in revelation that will solve for us the 
momentous problem ? The most casual inspection of the 
inspired pages does indeed certify us of the fact of a con- | 
tinued existence ; but nothing is said, except in the most 
general terms, of the mode. We have the assurance of 
entering at death upon an eternal state of retribution, accord- 
ing to the moral character formed in the present life ; but no 
answer is returned to the solemn questionings which would 
fain elicit the realities of that trans-sepulchral world. The 
great truths concerning that world have, from age to age, 
been received by faith. By faith have multitudes in all gen- 
erations entered upon it. In thousands and millions of 
instances has the believing soul entered the dark domain! 
of the grave, buoyed up by the sustaining assurances 
of the Gospel, that whether in life or in death it shall '' go 
well with the righteous.'' We cannot question, for a mo* 
ment, that this is practically an amply sufficing support, and 
that we have ground for everlasting gratitude on this score, 
even if we should never know, with any more certainty than 
we now do, the secrets of that unexplored region, till wc 
each enter it for ourselves. Still we cannot but tremulously 
inquire. It is impossible but that the restless reason of 
man should urge its researches in this direction. It cannot 
abide contented, while no answer is returned to the queries 
which are prompted by the laws and impulses of its own 
essential nature. If it fails to read in the record of inspirsr 
tion a satisfactory solution of its doubts, it will put nature 
to the rack, and endeavor to extort the secret of its teach- 
ings on this absorbing theme. It will dive into the depths 
of physiology and psychology, and learn if any thing is 
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lught by the laws of our physical or mental organization, 
^hich can throw the least gleam of light on the mysteries 
>f life and the condition of our future being. We see, 
eyond question, that in other departments the progress of 
cientific truth has enabled us to put a more correct inter- 
retation upon many points of Scripture ; and why is it not 
ossible it may be so here ? Does any one now think of 
nderstanding the command of Joshua to the sun and moon, 
recisely as he would before the true system of astronomy 
'as ascertained ? Does any one, acquainted with the demon- 
;rated results of geology, gather precisely the same ideas 
om the first chapter of Genesis that he did before that 
Mence was fixed upon its present firm basis ? 

If, then, in these departments we are conscious that the 
iscoveries of science have given us clearer information rela- 
ve to the true sense of revelation, why is it not conceivable 
tiat, from the same source, we may obtain a clew to conduct 
s somewhat nearer the truth on the great theme before us ? 
certainly, the more perfectly we understand the inward 
tructure and functions of our own frames — the more com- 
Jetely we become masters of that wondrous economy which 
onstitutes us what we now are, the nearer doubtless shall 
re approach to a knowledge of what we shall hereafter be. 
Nothing is better known to intelligent men than that im- 
nense advances have actually been made, within the last half 
Jentury, in the physiology of the human system ; and though 
be grand agency by which the animal functions are carried 
JU has eluded research — the vital principle — yet approxi- 
mations have continually been made towards it, and we see 
ttot why we should abandon, as utterly hopeless, the pros- 
pect of one day compassing the grand central truth of our 
being. 

We can easily conceive that a naturalist, who should never 
bave seen nor heard of a butterfly, might, upon investigating 
tbe inner structure of the caterpillar, and finding involved 
witbin it the rudiments of another organization, furnished 
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with a curious apparatus adapted to some other sphere of 
existence — ^that he might form, at least, a very probable con** 
jecture as to the mode of being upon which the developed 
insect would enter when disengaged from its present grovel^ 
ling tenement. He would doubtless be at fault as to many 
of the details of the future economy of the insect, but he 
would still be able to give a very shrewd guess as to the 
sphere and the mode of existence into which it shotiid 
emerge, and of the general laws by which it should be gov* 
erned. In like manner, we see nothing irrational or improb> 
able in the idea, that a more intimate knowledge of the 
interior elements and functions of our physical and psychicil 
constitution may finally enable us to educe the paramount 
laws of our future being, and bring us to a true * Physical 
Theory of another Life.'* The mere fact that any truth, 
however mysterious, is a truth of revelation, does notprevest 
its being at the same time a truth of nature, and amenable 
to its laws. A revealed fact, which is at one age of the 
world received simply by faith, may afterwards become I 
fact of the reason — something which we know as well ai 
believe. We see, therefore, no special grounds, from the 
peculiar sanctity of the themes of revelation, to forego the 
most rigid researches into their nature, or for being alarmed 
at the thought of bringing them more and more within the 



* The work bearing this title, which has fallen into my hands sinoe 
the major part of the present volume was written, contains a stri^ng 
paragraph to the same effect with the above. " In every case where a 
transition from one mode of life to another is to take place, the germs of 
the future being are wrapped in the organization of the present being; 
and in every such instance a well practised naturalist, in examining it (sup- 
posing it to have been hitherto unknown to him) during its initial stage, L 
would, without hesitation, announce it to have in prospect another and 
higher mode of life ; for he would discern within, or upon it, the s3rmbol8 
of its destined progression, and he would find in its habits certain instincts 
that have reference to a more perfect manner of existence. Now is it so 
with man ? We have already taken this ibr granted." p. 140. 
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limits of oar positive cognitions. It is bj no means impos- 
sible that the most signal miracles on record may ultimately 
resolve themselves into the operation of some higher law, 
which may never have been previously known except to its 
Author. Certain it is, that from that principle of progress 
which is so congenial, not to say congenital, to the human 
mind, the field of our knowledge must eventually take in an 
immensity of subjects which are at present beyond its 
sphere. 

If, th^n, we are authorized to anticipate subsidiary light 
from this source, in solving the great problem of human ex- 
istence in another world, is it not reasonable to expect, that 
the grand cardinal doctrine of the Resurrection should be 
illustrated by the same means 7 This doctrine, constituting 
as it does one of the main announcements of Christianity, 
md connecting itself with the most sacred hopes of the be- 
liefer, urges its claims upon our profound attention. It is, 
indeed, a doctrine which is seldom interrogated. It is con- 
sidered, for the roost part, as one of those mysterious dis- 
closures which are commended to our naked credence, and 
about which we are not to indulge a speculative curiosity or 
to ask prying questions. It is supposed, by the mass of 
Christians, that we are to regard the Resurrection in no 
other light than as a simple fact, the truth of which we are 
to receive on the bare authority of the divine word, and the 
accomplishment of which we are to expect solely on the 
ground of the divine omnipotence. But is there, indeed, 
any interdict laid upon inquiry in this department rather 
than any other ? Is the subject fenced about with a balus- 
trading of sanctity, which it is sacrilege or profanation to 
attempt to pass through ? Must we not, necessarily, submit 
every position propounded in revelation to that intelligence 
* by which alone we can understand it ? Understand it, we 
: say — for we must understand it, in order to believe it. Let us 
■ fere be apprehended aright. We say that we must understand 
I a proposition, in order to believe it. We may not, md^^d^ 
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ciple of incessant change in the bodily structure as a sound 
physiology forces us to admit. Whether he was not aware 
of the fact in question, or did not duly appreciate its bear- 
ings upon the grand point in debate, we know not ; but it 
obviously leaves the doctrine open to the full force of an 
objection, which, as it could not be expected to have oc- 
curred to the ancient fathers of the church, would neither 
be likely to have arrayed itself before the mind of one who 
was principally occupied in embodying their opinions on the 
various articles of the Christian creed. *' That the same 
body, not any other, shall be raised to life, which died; 
that the same flesh which was separated from the soul at 
the day of death shall be united to the soul at the last day; 
that the same tabernacle which was dissolved shall be raised 
up again ; that the same temple which was destroyed shall 
be rebuilt, is most apparent out of the same word, most evi- 
dent upon the same grounds upon which we believe there 
shall be any resurrection." (Art. xi. p. 568.) So again, 
in a subsequent paragraph : ** We can therefore no otherwise 
expound this article, teaching the resurrection of the bodtff 
than by asserting that the bodies which have lived and died 
shall live again after death, and that the same flesh which 
is corrupted shall be restored ; whatsoever alteration shall 
be made shall not be of their nature, but of their condition ; 
not of their substance, but of their qualities.'' So in va- 
rious other passages he reiterates again and again the asser- 
tion, that it is the same body that died that is to be raised, 
and even intimates that this identity is essentially involved 
in the very term resurrection : ** So that, when I say there 
shall be a resurrection of the dead, I must intend thus much, 
that the bodies of men which live and are dead shall revive 
and rise again. For at the death of man nothing falleth but 
his body, ' the spirit goeth upward,' and no other body 
falleth but his own ; and therefore the body, and no other 
but that body, must rise again to make a resurrection. If 
vie look upon it under the notion of reviviscency, which 
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cification. No fact in physiologioal science is better 
ascertained, than that the human body, in regard to its 
constituent particles, is in a state of constant flux. It 
is perpetually undergoing a process of waste and repar* 
ation. Strictly ^>eaking, no inan has the same body now 
that he had se^en years ago, as it is in about this period 
that a complete change is held to take place in the bodily 
structure, by which we may be said to be corporeally reno- 
vated. This is a fact established by physiology, and the 
proof of it, we believe, is entirely beyond question, and 
must form an indispensable element in any judgment which 
we pronounce upon the subject. The phrase, the body, 
does not accurately represent the object intended, if the idea 
conveyed by it be restricted to the body as existing at any 
one moment. The idea of existence in continuity is indis- 
pensable to it. The question then again recurs — What 
body is to be raised ? A person who dies at the age of 
seventy has had ten different bodies. Which of these is to 
be the body of the resurrection ? Is it the body of infancy, 
of childhood, of youth, of manhood, or of old age ^ Or is it 
the aggregate of all these 1 If we go back to the days of 
the Antediluvians and apportion the number of the bodies of 
Methusaleh, for instance, to the length of his life, and then 
suppose the whole to be collected into one vast corporeity, 
we should indeed be reminded that, as " there were giants 
in those days,'' so there mil be giants in the day of the 
resurrection ! 

It is obvious that a very grave difficulty from this source 
pertains to the prevalent theory of the resurrection of the 
body, and one which we discover no mode of obviating on 
that theory. In the following extracts from " Pearson on 
the Creed," whose statements of doctrine are for the most 
part singularly luminous, and who has, perhaps, enunciated 
this doctrine with more explicitness than almost any other 
writer, it will be seen that his explanation goes throughout 
upon a basis that fails to recognize entirely any such prin- 

3 
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if conveyed 1 Can any one believe in opposition to his posi- 
tive knowledge ? Now we know that the bodies deposited 
in the graves are not the same bodies with those that pre- 
viously existed in the order of physical succession. If the 
language above quoted be construed in the utmost strictness 
of its import, it forces upon us the conclusion, that the iden- 
tical body from which the soul took its departure at the hour 
of death, is the body the particles of which are to be re- 
collected and re-constructed at the era of the resurrection. 
But why shall the preference be given to these particular 
bodies, when, as is well known, they are often withered and 
wasted by consumptions, swollen by dropsies, mangled by 
wounds, made hideous by deformities, curtailed of limbs, or 
become partially putrid by gangrenes ? If the material par- 
ticles of the body are to be reassembled at all, why not rather 
suppose that it will be those which composed it in the period 
of its prime, in its utmost vigor and beauty 1 But the truth 
is, the whole theory proceeds upon a fundamental fallacy 
which a single glance of the mental eye detects. The resur- 
rection body is to be a spiritual and not a material body. 
The reassemblage of material particles can result only in the 
reconstruction of a material body, and a material body can- 
not be at the same time spiritual ; at least we may confi- 
dently affirm that the same material body cannot be at the 
same time spiritual, although we are aware that Paul's ex- 
pression, ** a spiritual body,'' is understood by some to 
denote a body adapted to spiritual uses, instead of implying 
one that is metaphysically spiritual in contradistinction 
from material. But, taken in either sense, the assertion 
above quoted involves contradictory ideas. A material body 
is a body of flesh and blood ; but '* flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God." 

But, waving all objection on this score, the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the same body, in any sense whatever, 
encounters difficulties in our view absolutely insuperable, 
arising from the changes and new combinations which the 
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particles of the dead body undergo in the interval between 
death and the resarrection. Who does not know that 
the laxnriant vigor and verdure of the wheat crops wav* 
ing over the field of Waterloo are owing to a source of 
fertility which the Belgic husbandman never conveyed to 
the soil ? 

Jam seges est ubi Troja fiiit, resecanda fiilce, 
Lnznriat Phrygio sanguine pinguis humus. 

Rich harvests wave where mighty Troy once stood, 
Birth of a soil made fet with Phrygian blood. 

The putrescent relics of the goodly structure which once en- 
shrined a human soul are resolved into the dust of the earth. 
The dust springs up in the varied forms of vegetable life. 
The beasts of the field crop the grasses and the herbs which 
derive their succulence from the constituent materiel of the 
bodies of buried men. Out of these eaters comes forth 
sweetness, and the fiesh which was fed by the fiesh of the 
fathers goes to the sustenance of the flesh of the sons. To 
whom shall these particles belong in the day of their final 
recall firom these varied compositions ? Will it not require 
the whole vegetable and animal world to be decomposed ia 
order to extricate the assimilated portions and give to each his 
due t And how can the matter ever be adjusted ? The par^ 
tides that now belong to one body have previously belonged 
to some other ; whose shall they be in the resurrection ?-^ 
as the Sadducees asked respecting the wife of seven bus** 
bands. And what shall we say of the case of those who 
have fallen victims to the barbarous rage and horrid hanker- 
ings of cannibals ? Who shall be the rightful claimants, in 
the day of adjudication, when specific particles have been 
incorporated by perfect assimilation into two different bodies? 
We are aware of the answer which Augustin (De Civit. 
Dei, Lib. xxii. c. 20) returns to this form of the objection : 
** The flesh in question shall be restored to the man in whom 
it first became human flesh ; for it is to be considered as 
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borrowed by the other man, and, like borrowed money, to 
be returned to him from whom it was taken." But the dif- 
ficulty is to find the first proprietor. In the endless cycles 
of change it is scarcely more the work of imagination than 
of reason to conceive, that a portion of the matter which 
once entered into the body of Goliath of Gath may have foond 
its way into the flesh of Alexander's horse, Bucephalus, fi-om 
which it might be traced till lodged in the person of some 
dancing dervish of an eastern city, whirling about in as 
many antic gyrations as ever did Bucephalus himself when 
attempted to be mounted by any one but his royal rider. 
But suppose the sojourning particles to be traced back to 
the giant of the Philistines, have we yet reached their ulti- 
mate destination? Whence did he obtain them? May 
there not have been a prior claimant still ? And may not 
his title be challenged by another still prior, and so on indefi- 
nitely ? Suppose an individual body at the present day to 
consist of a million of particles ; what is easier than to con- 
ceive that each of these particles was derived from one of a 
million of bodies that have lived in former ages? If these 
bodies were each to claim its own on the ground of the same 
right which the present possessor has to them, what woold be 
left to him from whence to form a resurrection body ? Bat 
each one of this million of bodies might, perhaps, owe its com- 
ponent particles in like manner to as many predecessors ; and 
we think it a fair question whether, if we were to follow out the 
supposition to its legitimate results, it would not compel the 
conclusion that the whole human race must be resolved back 
into Adam ; and every animal, and every vegetable, back 
into the first animal and the first plant ever created. 

The objection which constitutes the burden of our pre- 
sent argument obviously resolves itself into the difficulty of 
conceiving of any fixed relation between the body that dies 
and the body that is raised. So far as we are able to appre- 
hend the prevalent sentiments of the Christian world in 
regard to this subject, they suppose that the same body which 
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is consigned to its native dost is at some distant day, and in 
some unknown manner, to be raised again and recon- 
structed, and the disembodied spirit, after a long exile, to 
be restored to its primitive habitation, newly fashioned and 
furnished by the hand of Omnipotence. To this view we 
arge the objection, that, by the law of the animal economy, 
the body in this life is continually changing, and conse- 
quently that it conveys no definite conception to the mind 
to say that the body will be raised, unless it is clearly speci- 
fied what particular body is meant. Nothing is clearer 
than that the principle above stated enforces the necessary 
admission of a succession of bodies ; and if so, we are at lib- 
erty to demand which one of the series is to be raised. If a 
man retained precisely the same body unchanged fi^om his 
natal to his dying day, the difficulty would not be so glaringly 
insurmountable ; but even in that case, as the resurrection 
body is to be a spiritual body, it confounds our faculties to 
attempt to imagine of what use the former material and 
fleshly particles are to be in the formation of a purely spir- 
itual body. Is it not as easy for Omnipotence to form a 
spiritual body entirely new, without reference to any pre- 
existing materials, as to elaborate one out of the gross com- 
ponent parts of a previous body ? And is not Mr. Locke's 
remark, in his letter to Stillingfleet, perfectly well founded, 
that '' it would be hard to determine, if that were demanded, 
what greater congruity the soul hath with any particles of 
matter which were once united to it, but are now so no 
longer, than it hath with particles of matter that were never 
united to it." 

We repeat, then, that the common view of the resurrec- 
tion labors, in our opinion, fatally on the score of a conceiv- 
able relation between the present and the future body. 
Even admitting, as of course we must, that the power of God 
is competent to form bodies of the same external configura- 
tion, but of more glorious texture, and to unite disembodied 
«oal8 with them, still the question forces itself upon us — 
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What reUUion exists between the original, putrefied, decom- 
posed, and dissipated body, and the sublimated, glorious, 
incorruptible fabric which is to succeed ; — what the rela- 
tion in virtue of which I can call such a body mine^ and 
say, *' Behold my body raised from the tomb and animated 
anew V 

We know it is common for poets and poetical declaimers 
to give loose to imagination, and portray a scene which 
shall work powerfully on the passions, while at the same 
time it is as far from scriptural truth as it is from sound 
philosophy. Thus, in Young's poem, entitled '* The Last 
Day,'' we have the germ of a multitude of similar descrip- 
tions, which have been amplified to pagea of homiletic decla- 
mation ; as, for instance, in the sermons of Pres. Davies, 
and also in one of the eloquent discourses of the Hev. Mr. 
Melville of London : — 

" Now monumeiits prove faithful to tbeir tnut. 
And render back their loiog committed dust ; 
Now chamels rattle ; scattered limbs, and all 
The various bones, obsequious to the call. 
Self-moved advance ; the neck perhaps to meet 
The distant head ; the distant head the feet. 
Dreadiid to view, see, through the dui^Lysky, 
Fragments of bodies in confusion fly ; 
To distant regions joumejring, there to claim 
Deserted members and complete the frame/' 

What shall we say to this ? In the view of sober reasmi 
is it any thing but a poet's dream 1 And what is the ch|iff 
to the wheat ] " He that hath a dream, let him tell a 
dream ; and he that hath my word, let him declare my 
word." Such descriptions wrought into pulpit discourses 
can be considered as nothing else than pulpit rhapsodizing, 
by which the cause of truth is any thing but a gainer. But 
this is a view of the subject approaching too near to carica* 
ture to be admitted as the himajide belief of sensible men. 
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and as such entitied to serious refutation, and therefore we 
do not dwell upon it. 

But waving all that can be justly deemed extravagant in 
the prevailing sentiments on the subject, we still find a 
large residuum of the improbable and the incredible in that 
which is propounded to our reception. Guided by the mere 
letter of Scripture, it is common to hear mention made of 
the body's being raised fi'om the grave at the sound of the last 
trumpet, and of its coming out of the tomb or the sepulchre 
in which it was interred. This we concede is Scripture 
language, and the simple use of the ipsissima verba of the 
Holy Spirit can never be a ground of censure towards any 
man who uses it with pure motives. Still we are at full 
liberty to inquire into its meaning, and to institute the most 
rigid comparison between the literal averments of holy writ 
and the inevitable deductions of our reason founded upon 
the ascertained results of science ; nor is it possible that the 
import of the inspired oracles, when rightly understood, 
should ever be such as to compel us to forego the clear and 
legitimate conclusions which are forced upon us by the 
just exercise of our rational faculties. The sense, however, 
which we are constrained to put upon the letter of the 
sacred record may be different from that which is most na- 
tively obvious, and such as would never have occurred to us 
but from an apparent conflict between the literal interpreta- 
tion and the known facts or irresistible inferences derived 
from other sources — a point upon which we shall have more 
to say in the sequel. . In the present instance it is unques- 
tionable, that the words quoted from our Saviour's address 
to the Jews do encounter a very formidable difficulty arising 
from the indubitable fact, that thousands and millions of hu- 
man bodies that were once deposited in graves are not 
there now, and never will be again. Their tombs are 
cenotaphs, or empty monuments, in every sense of the word. 
Where now are ^he tenants of hundreds of the cemeteries 
of Egypt, whose mummy-remains have been from age to age 
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consumed for fuel, or transferred, in the form of medicinei ' 
to the jars upon the apothecaries' shelves ? They certainly 
are no longer to be found in the rocky repositories in which 
they were piously bestowed by the hands of survivors. : 
When our Lord's language, therefore, is applied to cases | 
like these, and it is affirmed that these bodies are to be 
raised out of their graves at the last day, how is it to be 
reconciled with the fact now adverted tol Let it not be 
said that this is an infidel objection, prompted by a proud 
preference of human reason to the teachings of inspired 
wisdom. The question is. Is it a ra/td objection? If so, 
it is entitled to regard, by whomsoever proposed. Nothing 
is gained by blinking or blackening the allegation of real 
difficulties in any part of the sacred writings. 

We do not of course urge the objection as bearing at ail 
against the fact of a future existence in another state. But 
we are at liberty to demand of any one who affirms at this 
day respecting a body that was buried, say four thousand 
years ago, that it is to come out of its burying-place, 
what he means by the assertion, when in point of fact not a 
particle of it remains there — when it has passed partly into 
other forms of vegetable and animal life, and partly into im- 
ponderable gases? So far as this affirmation builds itself 
upon the express declarations of Jesus, we would ever interro- 
gate its import with the profoundest reverence ; but still we 
would interrogate it, nor do we conceive that a due respect 
to the words of inspiration requires us to rest contented 
with ideas that have nothing in them of definite or precise. 
Under this impression we scruple not to reject, as contain- 
ing unfair and injurious imputations, the sentiment of the 
following extract from Witsius, {Dissert on theApos. Creedy 
Vol. II. p. 424,) who thus descants upon the philosophical 
objection we are now urging : — ** In fact this objection dis- 
covers a preposterous curiosity, and an immoderate love of 
refinement ; which, however, it is not impossible to repress 
by satisfactory arguments. Even although we could find 
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nothing more particular to say in reply, is it fit that we 
should bring forward our reason, so feeble, so diseased, so 
enveloped in thick darkness, and so defiled by numerous 
corruptions, to weigh and measure the wisdom and power 
of God, his faithfulness in his promises, and his admirable 
providence and incredible facility in removing the greatest 
possible difficulties ? • Truly, that man cherishes most un- 
worthy thoughts of God, who determines to believe him in 
nothing but what he is able to investigate and comprehend 
in its entire nature and mode, by the force of his own un- 
derstanding. We make this remark, however, not because 
we have no other answer to return to the objection ; but 
because when human reason replies against God, it is useful 
again and again to inculcate, that nothing is more just and 
proper than that, in its inquiries into divine mysteries, it 
should lay aside all murmuring, and allow itself to be sub- 
dued into the obedience of faith." Human reason is un- 
doubtedly required to assume an attitude of the deepest def- 
erence and docility in reference to divine teachings, but she 
can never be required to forego her own attributes in deal- 
ing with an alleged revelation from heaven; and this 
enjoined subjection to the obedience of faith is oflen in 
truth little else than a virtual quenching of that candle of 
the Almighty which he has himself lighted up within us. 

But we return to the objection. We say that the letter 
of the inspired record announces a fact apparently at vari- 
ance with other facts which carry with them an authority 
no lesis imperative to our rational understanding. How can 
a body come out of the grave that is not there ? It is pal- 
pable that the language must be limited, modified, qualified 
in some way, in order to be made accordant with known 
facts. We shall consider the passage more at length in the 
sequel ; but we observe at present, that so far as it is pleaded 
in proof of the resurrection of the same body, or indeed of 
any material body at all, its testimony necessarily loses iCs 
effect, so long as the obvious conflict between the letter and 
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the ftct remains unremoved. We are awarie it may be 
replied, that no one can positively affirm that all the dust 
has disappeared from the place where it was deposited — that 
some relics of the entombed body may yet remain to form a 
nucleus of the reconstructed fabric. This we believe to be 
a very prevalent opinion in regard to the point in questicm. 
The dominant impression throughout Christendom is not, 
we think, that the entire body which was laid down at death 
is resumed at the resurrection, but rather that certain 
parts of it, more or less, are in some way preserved from ex- 
tinction, and, like a germ in vegetation, are transferred from 
the old to the new structure, between which they constitute 
the indispensable link in the chain of continuous identity. 
But to say nothing of the utter lack of evidence that any 
such transfer takes place — nothing of the intrinsic incom- 
patibility of material and spiritual elements in the same 
fabric — we are unable to perceive upon what grounds a 
diminutive portion of a dissolved and decayed human body 
can be said to constitute that body in its restored state. 
We can imagine an old house taken down and a few of its 
timbers or shingles to enter into the materials of a new one; 
but would this be termed a rebuilding of the former edifice? 
So in regard to the former and latter body. The solution 
labors under an insuperable difficulty from not defining how 
much of the one is necessary for rendering it a renewal or 
revival of the other. We are utterly nonplussed to master 
the principle on which the insertion of a few particles of the 
former body into the latter shall properly denominate it the 
resurrection of that body. 

The remarks now made are made on the admission that 
there may, in some cases, be a residuum, small though it be, 
of the corporeal mass remaining in the grave after the lapse 
of hundreds or thousands of years. The probability, for the 
most part, we doubt not would be against this as a matter of 
fact ; but in order to present the difficulty in its strongest 
light, we will suppose a case about which there can be no 
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doubt The rites of sepulture — the modes of disposing the 
dead — ^have always he6n different among different nations ; 
and of the whole number of the race of men who have hith- 
erto lived and died, it is very doubtful whether the majority 
of them have been buriedy in the ordinary sense of the term. 
However this may be, we know that crematioHy or burning, 
has ever been and still is practised among several eastern 
nations. Now in order to present the difficulty in the case 
before us in its full strength, we will suppose that in a suf- 
ficient lapse of time the bodies of five hundred Hindoo 
widows are consumed on the funeral piles of their husbands 
on some lofly mountain peak. In the process of combus- 
tion it is evident that by the laws of chemistry a considera- 
ble portion of the solids and fluids of the system pass into 
invisible gases, which are lost in the immensity of the at- 
mosphere, while the only perceptible residuum from each 
body is a little handful of ashes, which instead of being 
gathered up and enclosed in cinerary urns, we will suppose 
to be scattered by the winds to the four quarters of heaven. 
Now it will doubtless be said that these bodies, like all 
others, are to be raised again at the last day. But what is 
meant by this language ? How — in what sense — are these 
bodies to be raised ] The question is not whether these 
persons are to live again. That is beyond the question. 
But what is to be understood by these bodies being said to 
be raised at the final consummation ? Raised out of graves 
they certainly will not be, for they were never in graves ; 
and as to any germ that may possibly be conceived of in 
respect to inhumed bodies, where is it here ? The elements 
of these bodies, after having been submitted to the action of 
fire, are scattered through the universe, and we cannot con- 
ceive of any mode by which they can be. said to be raised 
up, except by the re-gatberiiig and re-construction of the 
dispersed atoms — and to this Omnipotence is undoubtedly 
competent. But does this relieve the difficulty ? Does this 
bring us to the true scriptural view of the resurrection ? 
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Is it the genuine doctrine of the resurrection, that the iden- 
tical particles of the former body are to be re-assembled and 
formed into the renovated fabric ? Will not this constitute 
a body of flesh and blood, which we are expressly assured 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God ? 

Again then we ask, What is meant by the resurrection of 
the body, and what the relation which the body that dies 
bears to the body that is raised ? We cannot convict our- 
selves of irreverence in proposing these questions. They 
are forced upon us by the very laws of that reason with 
which the Creator has endowed us, and with which the 
dicta of revelation, when rightly understood, must, by in- 
evitable necessity, accord. If the announcements of that 
holy volume can only be received by the surrender of our 
intelligence, and by a violent suppression of the voice which 
it utters, how is it ever to command the assent of any but 
minds of the lowest order ? 

But we shall perhaps be referred to the analogies of the 
vegetable world, and be reminded of Paul's striking illus- 
tration drawn from the sown seed and the up-springing plant, 
in which we are to recognize the most fitting emblem of 
the resurrection. We readily admit the general force of the 
analogy ; but we shall perceive, if we mistake not, on a close 
examination, that the phenomena of the vegetable world il- 
lustrate the subject in a different toay from what is generally 
imagined, and favor entirely a different construction, it is 
well known that throughout the whole kingdom of vegeti^ 
tion the new plant arises from some in wrapped and latent 
germ or stamen, to which the vital principle of the plant 
adheres, and under the plastic and organific power of which 
the new plant is developed. If the vital germ of a plant 
dies, we look in vain for its revival in any form. But when 
the germ lives, and the conditions are favorable, we confi- 
dently anticipate its re-appearance in due season upon the 
surface of the earth, and its advancement through the sev- 
eral stages of its growth to full maturity, when it will be in 
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the main a fac-simile of its parent. But in all this proceaa 
we can trace the uninterrapted continuance of Hfe. There 
is no break in the chain of vital operation, and consequently 
we are not difficulted at all on the score of the relaiitm 
which the new plant bears to the old. Although it under- 
goes a great change of form, and the numerical particles are 
in a state of constant transition, yet so long as we can keep 
our eye on the unbroken thread ofUfe, we have no hesitation 
in saying that there is a consistent sense in which it is the 
same plant. But suppose that a kernel of corn were planted 
to-day in the valley of the Mississippi, where it undergoes 
the usual process of decomposition, and a century hence, 
without any removal of the dust, a stalk of corn should 
spring up on the plains of Hindostan, and we should be told 
that that was the product of the seed dropped in the soil of 
the Western continent, could we comprehend the possibility 
of the fact? Could we perceive the relation of the two? 
Now this presents very fairly the difficulty in regard to the 
resurrection of the body. The difficulty arises from the 
break in the continuity of the vital operations. While 
the body is alive, the vital functions are indissolubly con- 
nected with the presence and functions of the soul When 
death takes place the principle to which the animation of 
the body was owing departs, and leaves the body a mere 
mass of inert lifeless matter, subject, like all other matter, 
to the action of chemical agencies, by which it is gradually 
resolved into its primitive elements. Where then do we, or 
can we, detect any thing like a germ or stamina! principle, 
by the action of which a new body can ever be developed 
out of the remains of the former? It is precisely as in the 
case of a plant, the germ of which has been decomposed 
and destroyed. Does not that plant, as a matter of course, 
lose its reproductive power ? Throw a seed into the fire, 
and what prospect of its. germination ? Submit a human 
body to the action of the flames, and then say whether the 
effect upon the vital principle or the vital portion, whatever 
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it may be, is not the same as in the case of the plant. Do 
not the same natural causes which forbid the re-quickening 
of the one forbid that of the other also ? This we say on 
the hypothesis — and it is nothing more — that there is any 
thing in the human body, apart from the soul, answering to 
the vital germ of the plant. But in truth the vital principle 
of the body is indissolubly connected — we do not say iden- 
tical — with the soul. If the body is again to be animated, 
it must be by the re-infusion of the soul, a position in view 
of which two objections at once array themselves in inter- 
rogative form before the mind; — (1.) How is the body to 
be forthcoming at the appointed time, when it has become 
blended with an infinity of other organizations, and when 
different human bodies have an equal claim to the particles 
composing it? (2.) Supposing that Omnipotence should 
adjust this difficulty, will the re-construction of the original 
materials of the fleshly body form the spiritual body which 
we conceive to be that ot the resurrection ? And if a change 
take place virtually equivalent to a new creation, how can 
this be termed the resurrection of the same body ? On any 
ground, therefore, we perceive the immense difficulty of es- 
tablishing a defiDite or conceivable relation between the 
body that dies and the body that is raised. 

Let us now turn for a moment from the vegetable to the 
animal kingdom, and note the organisms in that world of 
wonders. The result we shall find to be the same. We see 
the grovelling and unsightly caterpillar or silkworm cast off 
its gross exuviae, and forth issues, after certain ordained 
transformations, the brisk and beautiful winged insect, soar- 
ing upwards in an element entirely new, and with a body 
curiously adapted to the sphere into which its existence is 
transferred. Though it has not the same body^ yet we have 
no hesitation in saying it is the same creature which we be- 
held creeping in peristaltic movement along the ground. 
And we say it is the same, because we perceive here also 
the unbroken continuity of the vital principle, the true seat 
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abd subject of animal identity. We ha?e no difficulty in 
recognizing the relation between the primitive and the 
ultimate organism. The one is visibly developed out 
of the other without one moment's cessation of the 
functions of life. But let us suppose, for a moment, that 
the caterpillar should die and moulder to dust before this 
transformation, according to the laws of nature, had taken 
place ; should we look for the emergence, at any future time, 
of the butterfly from the relics of the grub 1 Or, if we 
allow ourselves to imagine that one hundred or five hundred 
years after the worm had passed away, an insect should 
appear flapping its gilded wings over the very spot where the 
preceding structure was decomposed, and we should be told 
that that butterfly was the same being, transformed, with 
the caterpillar that had perished there ages before, could we 
by any possibility grasp the ideas involved in the affirma- 
tion 1 All the relation that we could discern between the 
one and the other would be that o^ priority and posteriority 
of time. 

Now this, we contend, is precisely the difficulty that 
weighs upon the common theory of the resurrection of the 
body. According to this theory there is just that break — 
that huge interruption — in the continuous agency of the vital 
principle which makes it so impossible to discover or define 
the relation between the buried and the beatified body. 
The latent link which connects the two entirely escapes 
detection, and yet it is upon the presence of this link alone 
that we can predicate tc^^t/^ of the two structures. Thou- 
sands and millions of bodies perished in the universal deluge. 
Some of these were probably devoured by the monsters of 
the deep, and entered into combination with their bodies. 
Others, afler the waters had retired and left them exposed 
on the surface of the earth, were slowly resolved back again 
into their primordial elements, and have since passed through 
countless mutations. The question is, whether the true 
doctrioe of the resurrection requires us to believe that these 
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dispersed materials are to be re-collected again, and to enter 
into the composition of spiritual bodies? If that is tbe 
case with the antediluvian dust, it doubtless is with all other, 
and how this is to be effected without taking to pieces and 
unravelling, as it were, the whole framework of Nature, 
surpasses conception. And if this is to be the case, whent 
Is it to be at the period denominated the last day, when 
it is for the most part held that the conflagration of the 
heavens and the earth is to take place ? If such be unequi- 
vocally the divine testimony, we must of course receive it 
But it would surely seem to human view, a priori, a strange 
and incomprehensible procedure, that the re-gathering of 
these scattered particles, the re-building of these dilapidated 
human temples, should be going on in the midst of this 
scene of ** telluric combustion !*' 

It is obvious beyond question that the popular theory 
reduces us to great extremities of solution. Indeed we see 
not but that the difficulties which cluster about it are abso- 
lutely insuperable; and if Faith has only this view of the 
resurrection to present to Philosophy, we cannot perceive 
any ground for wonder that Philosophy should be slow to 
receive it ; and yet Philosophy and Faith, like Righteous- 
ness and Peace, in the economy of God, are and must be 
wedded together. True philosophy — and we are here speak- 
ing of no other — can never — never — be in conflict with 
true faith. 

There is doubtless a great variety of shades in the prev- 
alent belief on this subject ; yet we cannot, we think, be 
mistaken in regarding it as the general sentiment, that not- 
withstanding there is a very long and indefinite period to 
elapse between death and the resurrection, yet that the future 
body, when re-produced by the power of Omnipotence, 
is to be in some way connected with and raised out of 
the existing remains of the corporeal fabric which the soul 
inhabited during its earthly sojourn. It is probable indeed 
that the views entertained of the nature of this relation are 
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somewhat loose and Tague in most minds, and that they rest 
IB resolving it into the working of an Almighty power ; yet 
that it will be somehow in the actual resnscitatioo, in whole 
or in part, .of the dead bodiesconsigned to the earth that 
this erent will be accomplished, is ondoabtedly very gene- 
rally held. 

To this view of the received doctrine <^ the resnrrec* 
tion we have ventured to suggest the objection drawn from 
the established fact, that our bodies in this world are under- 
going a constant change, from the escape and replacement 
of the particles of which they are composed, and conse- 
quently that as we have, in the course of our lives, several 
bodies, it does not convey a definite or intelligible idea to 
say that the body will be raised at the last day. It leaves 
us under the irresistible prompting to inquire, what body T 
It is a mode of expression very similar to that which should 
affirm of some kind of coat which a man has worn for twenty 
years, that at the end of that time it should be renewed. In 
ordinary circumstances a person in that period wears and 
wears out a great many coats. To say, therefore, that at 
the end of twenty years a man's coat shall be renewed, leaves 
the mind utterly at a loss to know what particular coat is 
meant. The difficulty is the same in regard to the future 
renovation of the body. What body is intended ? The reply 
dictated by the more prevailing opinion probably is, that it 
is the last body in the series. This is not an unnatural 
impression on the basis of the common theory, that the body 
to be raised is in some way directly related to the body 
which was laid in the dust. This is certainly the body 
which dies ; and if a new body were to be constructed out 
of the remains of the old one, it would strike us as most 
reasonable that it should be out of that which '' we saw 
quietly inurned." As the previous bodies have all evapo- 
rated and disappeared, the mind doubtless finds it extremely 
difficult to trace the connexicm between these transmuted, 
Tolatilized and vanished structures, and the future glorious 
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corporeity. But let us suppose for a moment — and the sop* 
ponition is perfectly legitimate — that this last body has just as 
much disappeared and become mingled with the uniTerse as 
any of its predecessors : what is gained, we would ask, in 
the way of meeting the difficulty, by connecting the future 
raised body with the last of the series any more than with 
any of the former ones ? In the space of some thousands 
of years they have all of them equally disappeared, and for 
aught that we c«nn see, one of them has just as much rela- 
tion to the future resurrection body as another — and just as 
iittlr. Indeed we may ask if it is possible for any man Id 
the exercise of his calm reflection, even by the utmost stretch 
of his faculties, to conceive the possibility that a risen saint 
should ho. able to recognize the splendid, sublimated, celes- 
tial fabric in which he soars upwards to the eternal mao- 
•ioiiSi as spocifically related to that worn, wasted, withered, 
decrepit, or possibly marred, mutilated, and deformed body 
(torn which his soul took its exit? For ourselves, we an 
unable to discover any adequate grounds for this opinion, or 
to reali'/e that the objection we are urging, from the succeih 
■ivo changes of the human body, is not a valid objectioo. 
Wo are certainly at liberty to demand what particular body 
is to be raised. If any one is specified, then we ask why that 
rather than any other ? If it be replied that the aggregate 
of the whole is to be raised, then we naturally ask how those 
portions of the huge fabric are fo be disposed of which have 
equally belonged to other bodies? 

Our grand objection then to the common theory of the 
resurrection, is founded upon the lack of a conceiva- 
l>le relation between the former and the latter body. 
This relation we do not hesitate to affirm to be beyond the 
grasp of the human intellect, and a resort to Omnipotence 
leaves the difficulty, in our view, just where it was before. 
While we would not dare to limit the Holy One of Israel, or 
to deny that any thing is possible to him which is possible 
in itself, yet^ as we apprehend the aubject before us, the ideas 
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involved in the proposition of the resurrection of the same 
body are incompatible per se. The real question is, how 
Omnipotence itself can establish the relation of which we 
ire* in quest — how, not as to the manner, but as to the 
^att. 

We are aware it is easily replied that it is no more 
lifficult to conceive of the future body being built up out of 
he di8]>ersed particles of the old one, than it is to conceive 
>f the creation of the body in the first instance. But this 
eply loses sight of one important consideration which 
lestroys the parallelism of the two cases. In the original 
creation there is' the production of something by the simple 
iat of Omnipotence that has no relation to any thing going 
jefore. But in the case of the resurrection there is the 
)roduction of something out of a pre-existing substance, 
ind consequently invc^ving a relation of the former and the 
atter fabric to each other, which is of such a nature as 
itterly to confound and overwhelm our faculties, even when 
CHnnipotence is called in to solve the problem. We may 
Ihistrate the difficulty that cleaves to the hypothesis by a 
resh supposition. We can easily imagine that beneath the 
mrface of a field of battle a human body, the body of a 
borse, and the wheel of a war-chariot may have been 
boried together. In process of time all these substances 
moulder away and become commingled in one indiscrimi- 
nate mass of dust. The dust is there ; but still it is but 
lust, and no power of human thought can conceive of one 
)art of the earthy material being essentially different from 
he rest. No one can imagine any superior adaptedness in 
oe part more than in any other for the construction of a 
iorified body. It is certainly impossible to conceive that 
oy attributes should pertain to one portion of the mass, 
hich should enable the soul to recognize itself as more at 
ome in a body formed of that, than in one formed of any 
ther. 

Yety if the pt^mlar view of the subject be correct, we 
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are required to believe that there is a discrimination to be 
made between these particles, now become homogeneoiMi 
and that a latent virtue in some which does not pertain to 
the others, is to appropriate them to the formation of a body 
*' fashioned like unto Christ's glorious body." Can we 
conceive it ? If it be said in reply, that the true question 
is, not whether we can conceive it, but whether inspiration 
has affirmed it, our rejoinder to this will be found in the 
sequel, where we consider the scriptural argument 



CHAPTER II. 



Distinction of Personal and Bodily Identity. 

The position that the scriptural doctrine of the reenr- 
rection necessitates the belief of the resurrection of tk 
same body, enforces upon us the consideration of the subjeot 
of identity. We are at once arrested by the inquiry, whe- 
ther the identity of the person implies the identity of th» 
body. In strictness of speech a body which is undergoing 
a constant change in its constituent particles cannot be sud 
to be the same in any two successive moments of its durft* 
tion. This of course applies to the human body, the com- 
ponent atoms of which are in a state of ceaseless fluctuatioo. 
A precise use of language will not warrant the assertion, thai 
our bodies are the same this hour that they were the last 
The paring of a nail, the clipping of a hair, leaves the body 
a different body from what it was before this subdactkm 
from its integrity took place. It is true indeed that for all 
the purposes of ordinary and popular discourse it is per- 
haps an unexceptionable mode of diction to say, that we 
have in mature life the same bodies that we had in child- 
hood. But when we subject the phraseology to a rigid test, 
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it is obvious that it cannot . be true. That cannot be the 
same through a given lapse of time which is constantly 
changing its constituent parts during that time. 

How then is it possible to affirm, with philosophical ac- 
caracj, that I have the same body to-day that I had twenty 
years ago? And it would certainly be hard to show that that 
which is philosophically false is theologically true. The 
point before us is one on which we are at liberty to insist 
upon the most punctilious exactness of definition. We are 
well aware that current modes of speech do not very nicely 
discriminate on this head, nor is it necessary. A man 
takes his stand by the falls of Niagara, and watches for 
hours the sublime spectacle of the cataract. He beholds 
the same element — he sees it in the same circumstances — 
he is surrounded by the same localities — he hears the same 
roar — it makes upon him the same impression ; and he 
says, in common parlance, that he sees the same object. 
Yet nothing is plainer than that the particles of the fluid 
are every instant changing, and consequently that which he 
sees at one glance of his eye is not the same with that 
which he sees at the next. He predicates sameness of the 
object simply upon the ground of the sameness of the cir- 
cumstances, relations, and effects. So in regard to a hu- 
Duan body. I meet a well known acquaintance to-day whom 
[ last saw a year or ten years ago. His form, air, manner, 
and voice are the same, and as his presence produces upon 
me the same effect, I say, without particularly scanning the 
pn^riety of the language, that I behold the same body. 
But on a moment's reflection, my reason corrects the report 
of my senses, and I am convinced that it cannot be the same 
body, if it is subject to the laws of all other human bodies. 
I behold the same person^ but not the same body. 

The remarks of Bishop Butler (Anal. Dissert, I.) on the 
identity of plants, are signally apposite in this connexion, 
especially as they indirectly develope the true grounds of the 
listinction between bodily and personal identity. ''The 
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inquiry, what makes vegetables the same, in the common 
acceptation of the word, does not ap]>ear to have any reli- 
tion to this of personal identity ; because the word same, 
when applied to them and to persons, is not only applied to 
different subjects, but it is also used in different senses. 
For when a man swears to the same tree, as having stood 
fifty years in the same place, he means only the same as to 
all the purposes of property and uses of common life, and 
not that the tree has been all that time the same in the h 
strict philosophical sense of the word. For he does not 
know whether any one particle of the present tree be the 
same with any one particle of the tree which stood in the 
same place fifty years ago. And if they have not one com- 
mon particle of matter, they cannot be the same tree, in the 
proper philosophical sense of the word same ; it being evi- 
dently a contradiction in terms to say they are, when n6 P 
part of their substance, and no one of their properties, is the ^ 
same — no part of their substance, by the supposition ; and 
no one of their properties, because it is allowed that the 
same property cannot be transferred from one substance to 
another. And therefore when we say the identity or samO' 
ness of a plant consists in a continuation of the same life 
communicated under the same organization, to a number of 
particles of matter, whether the same or not, the word sams, 
when applied to life and organization, cannot possibly be 
understood to signify what it signifies in this very sentcnco, 
when applied to matter. In a loose and popular sense, 
then, the life, and the organization, and the plant, are justly 
said to be the same, notwithstanding the perpetual change 
of the parts. But in a strict and philosophical manner of 
speech, no man, no being, no mode of being, nor any thipg, 
can be the same with that with which it hath indeed nothing 
the same. Now sameness is used in this latter sense ap- 
plied to persons. The identity of these, therefore, cannot 
subsist with diversity of substance." 

How much sounder is the reasoning which we here en- 
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counter than that of Bfr. Drew on the same subject (J5!f- 
My an iheldemt. tand Resurred. of the Hum. Bod,, p. 199, 
et inf ). ** We well know, in caae of amputationy that 
much of the substance of the body may be taken away, 
without in the least affecting the identity of that body from 
which that substance was taken. For while amputation 
willy and inevitably must, destroy the identity of the nunu^ 
rical parts, the identity of the body will remain uninjured 
und entire, as much so, as though no such amputation had 
taken place." — ** When the body of a corpulent man has 
been reduced to a mere skeleton by a fe?er, we may ask*- 
Is that body the same that it was before? (Answer, no.) 
In pmnt of identity it is most undoubtedly the same, but in 
point of real numerical particles it is undoubtedly much 
changed, and is become considerably different from what it 
was before. And as the loss of particles reduced his body 
to that skeleton at which I have just hinted, so when this per- 
son shall be recovered from his reduced state, and restored to 
his former corpulency, it must be by the acqubition of new 
particles, which are now incorporated in the system, in the 
loom of those which the fever had wasted and exhaled. He 
must still possess the same body, in point of identity, under 
all the variation of health and sickness ; though perhaps not 
less than one-third part of the particles which now compose 
Ms system is entirely new." In all this we detect the frd- 
licy of confounding the identity of the nmdi with, the iden- 
tity of the bmfy. So again in what follows : — ** We see also 
the surprising changes which an infant undergoes from an 
embryo in the womb to a maturity of years and to hoary 
age; through all the numberless variations to which, in 
every stage of life, the body has been exposed. And yet, 
through all those changes which either sickness or health 
produces ; which respiration, or effluvia, or perspiration, can 
either separately or conjointly occasion, or which the em- 
bryo, from infancy to maturity can undergo, the identity is 
stUl the same." 

4 
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If Ibis be so, then we do not scrapie to say, that it is 
Tsin to attempt to affix meaning to language. But the 
arrant conclusions of this writer flow by legitimate sequence 
from his fundamental hypothesis, which is a mere gratnitoiu 
assumption, *' that there must be somewhere lodged within I 
the body, some portion of immovable matter, from which I 
its general identity is denominated, in all the Tariatioast 
through which it passes, in the devious mutations of human t 
life." Holding this view it b no wonder that his treatiie 
discovers such a leaning to the Jewish figment of the immcv- 
tal bone in the extremity of the 05 coccygis. 

But this river of ratiocination soon loses itself in tbe 
sands when followed down into the region of clear physiologi- 
cal and psychological induction. Here we learn that tfae 
identity of the body is one thing, and the identity of tbe 
persom another. Without a clear perception of this distiae- 
tion the true doctrine of the resurrection will fail to be 
grasped. When once apprehended, we are immediately ^ 
freed from all embarrassment on the score of the unceM- k 
ing succession of particles. Affixing the seat of identily h 
to the seat of personality, we can see the body wasting by I 
exhalation and repairing itself by new accretions, and atiH I 
perceive the central substratum of our being remainiig | 
unmoved, indestructible, and eternal, in tbe midst of all 
cycles of change. Something assuredly there is, whicb 
lives abiding and untouched in the midst of, and in spite 
of, the incessant flux of our corporeal existence. In that 
something our personality inheres, and to it our true identity 
cleaves. Of the body we cannot predicate identity at all in 
any two successive moments of its being; much less after g 
centurial intervals and unknown transmutations. It is a mere I 
centre of centripetal and centrifugal particles continually I 
arriving and departing without any permanent stay. What j 
can any man make of the unmodified averment that the same r 
body is to rise at some indefinitely future day ? If a man h 
rises in the morning with a difierent body from that with \ 
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which he lay down — ^thdogh he stiil remains the same per- 
aon — with what propriety can he be said to rise irom his 
graye with the same body with which he entered it ? 

Personality implies intelligence and sel^consciousness. 
A beast is an individual, but not a person. The mere ani- 
mal feels itself, but is not conscious of itself The seat of 
personality is the centre of all our bodily and mental acti?i- 
Lies. The idea of the bodily structure does indeed enter into 
ihe general conception of the person, but it is related to it 
jost as our clothes are related to our bodies — as a mere ad- 
ventitious appendage. It is not essential to the reality of 
the person, as that which constitutes a man's self survives 
the body ; it is not essential to the identity of the person, as 
that remains unchanged amid all the changes of the body.* 
The personality of a human being is centred in that which 
thinks, and reasons, and wills ; which loves, and fears, and 
hopes ; which suffers, enjoys, and feels. The vital principle, 
whatever that be, is intimately, and probably indissolubly, 
connected with the intellectual and moral principle, but 
no philosophy has yet shown that it is identical with it. 

The xfjvxv suid the yovg, the anima and the mens, the 
animcd spirit and the mind, coexist in the compound unity 
of our being, and though the essential and ontological attri- 



* " Perhaps you will say, it is not the same person, if it is not in a great 
measure the same body. I say, if the soul had not the least of the dead 
body, it would be the same person. St. Paul said he was < rapt into the 
diird heaven/ and yet whether in the body or out of the body, could not 
tell ; and yet was he not the very person of Paul still 1 Christ sa3rs to 
the thief, * This day sbalt thou be with me in Paradise.' The body of 
the thief was upon the cross ; it did not go into Paradise. Whom, there- 
lore, did Christ take into Paradise ? — another person, or the same 1 Or 
W9B Christ another person, or the same, during the three days his body 
iras in the grave 1 All the saints, martyrs, prophets, and patriarchs, and 
ill that have departed, whether good or bad, before the resumption of 
heir bodies (?) are the same persons, and have their distinct fiites 
Hotted ihemr-^Bumefs State of the Dead, p. 233. 
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butei of each elude our keeoest research, yet the ali|^itert 
reflection cannot hesitate to make the ground of oar eUiti 
to bo the seat of our permanent identity. The essence of 
this our faculties are not, perhaps, competent to reach ; bat 
bo it what it may, it is doubtless in its own natnre 
struotiblo and immortal, and that to which we mast look 
thn true basis of the doctrine of the resurrectioD. The 
erroneous estimate which, as we concei?e, has been fOTmed 
of this doctrine, has arisen from confounding some fancidl 
identity of the body with that of the persim. Mr. Locke has, 
indeed, developed the distinction with pre-eminent ability, 
but the assumed exigencies of theology have fro?med opoa 
its recognition, and it still finds a slow and reluctant admi» ^ 
sion. But the eventual triumph of truth cannot fail to 
swoop away the last barrier that opposes its access to the 
inmost convictions of the human mind.* 



* ** The present seems a fit opportanity for introdnciiig two or don 
obsrrvatiuiui on the subject of jpersona^ identity. It has been said, and ii 
admitted, that the body is constantly changing, midergoing decay tud 
renovation, yet the individual is conscious of being the same penoiif 
because romi particles of the original body remain. Now, this is as 
error ; fur, first, we have no reason to believe that any molecule of matter 
MOID existing in our bodies will not have been efTectually changed sqmb 
yean since, and perhaps oflentimes ; for no part is exempted from tfai 
general law, and therefore the consciousness of personal identity camiot 
depend upon the material fact of some part remaining unchanged, as a 
lingering nucleus on which to ground a reasoning in proof of identity. 

** The truth admits of a much easier and more rational ezplanatka, 
since the consciousness of personal identity flows from that of contiiiiBd 
existence. The whole may be changed ; not a single particle of dK 
original body may remain, yet the change has proceeded so gradually d»t 
the greater number of old particles remain while the new ones are pre- 
pared ; and therefore, at any one given moment, there are in the body t 
much greater number of old than new particles ; and the consciousnesi of 
personal identity has been transferred from one set of particles to another 
without any perceptible change. The decay and renovation have gone oo 
by an unperceived process, and it has been only as a matter of aeieiKe aai 
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It is well known to have been ascertained by chemistry 
hat the body is made up of no less than nine different sub- 
(ances — gases, earths, metals, and salts.* These substan- 

eesoning that we have knotDU any thing of this change ; the conBcioiis- 
eas of pereonal identity cannot, therefore, rest on any material coodi- 
0n. In fact this eonaeiouanets does not depend on the bodif, but on the 
tmd; it has nothing to do with the material particles, but rests for its 
UsUnce upon the immaterial spirit, and upon the sense of its continued 
ristence. Now, this is, after all, to be referred to a species of memory — 
recollection of former self as coincident with present self.** — Newn' 
am on JRecip. Infl. of Bod. and Mind, p. 124, 5. 

* Magendie makes the nmnber of these elements to be eleven, and 
till regards it as doubtful whether even this be strictly correct. We may 
robably consider the truth as lying between these extremes. The fol- 
twing extract from the same writer may be pertinently introduced in 
lis connexion : — " Whatever may be the number and diversity of the 
henomena presented by men during life, they may be reduced at last to 
lese two principal ones, viz., nutrition and vital action.** — " The life of 
lan, and that of other organized bodies, is preserved by the habitual 
■imilation of a certain quantity of matter, called aliment. If they are 
qirived of this for a given period, it will be necessarily followed by a 
Bssation of life. On the other hand, daily observation shows that the 
rgans of man, and other living beings, are constantly losing a certain 
ortion of the matter of which they are composed. A necessity, there- 
oe, for repairing the loss which is thus constantly sustained, is the rea- 
Ml why the haMtual use of aliments is required. From these data, and 
om some other circumstances which we shall mention by and by, it has 
sen justly concluded that living bodies are not composed, identically, of 
le same matter at every period of their existence, but that they undergo 
total renovation. The ancients imagined that this was accomplished 
. 'die space of seven years. But, without admitting this conjecture to 
I fall extent, it is extremely probable that all parts of the body, during 
e, sre undergoing a change, which has the double effect of expelling 
006 molecules which have served their appointed time in the compo- 
aoo of the organs, and of replacing them by new molecules. It is this 
bach constitutes nutrition. This process does not fall, indeed, under the 
gnizance of our senses ; but the effects are so palpable, that it would 
the height of skepticism to doubt it. In the present state of physiology, 
is operation cannot be attributed to chemical affinity, that power which 
ntrols the action of minute particles of matter Qp<m each other in dead 
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ces, in the living body, are held in combination bj some 
agency which we call /t/e, and which is continually exerting 
an antagonistic force against the tendencies to dissolotioii. 
The component particles of these substances are undergoing 
incessant changes under the ceaseless action of that myste- 
rious power which dismisses some and attracts others. This 
power maintains a perpetual sway, unchanged itself amidst 
all the changes which it works, until death ensues, when the 
body becomes a corpse, and the elements fall asunder. The 
life then retires, and with the life goes forth the inteUigaue, 
which conjointly constitute the essence of the man. But 
this surely is not the extinction of his being. Though 
invisible, he still lives; though no longer physical, he is 
still psychical; nor can it be shown that the phrase, psychied 
body, is not a fitting expression for that mode of existence 
upon which he enters at death. 

We are well aware that we are here treading upon the 
outermost limits of our knowledge ; but, as the fact is incon- 
testable, that a vital principle, pervading the whole framt^ 
coexists with the intellectual principle in the body, is not 
the presumption perfectly legitimate that they coexist also 
out of the body ? In other words, that we go into the spir- 
itual world with a psychical body ? This, in strictness of 
speech, is perhaps a more appropriate epithet by which to- 
denominate the body of the resurrection than spiritwdf 
for the reason that it is not entirely clear that this latter 
term is used in the Scriptures in a metaphysical sense. The 
original term, nvsvfuxTixog, is derived from Ttvsvfia^ spirit, and 
it cannot be doubted that the dominant usage of this word by 
the sacred writers is not in opposition to material, but to 
carnal, as when it is said, *' The spirit is willing, but the 
Jlesh is weak." Still it is evident that these senses, which 
we may call the metaphysical and the moral, do border so 
closely upon, as occasionally to run into, each other ; and 

bodies, nor, indeed, do we know of any satia&ctory explanation of it."— 
Mag^endie*8Element$of Human Physiology y p. 26. 
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where angels and demons are termed nvwitma^ spirits, the 
ground of the q^Uation is doubtless the immaierial nature 
vhich they possess. For this reason we haye frequently 
employed the phrase '' spiritual body" in these pages in 
iie metaphysical sense — a sense in which it would apply to 
he future bodies of the wicked, as well as of the righteous. 
^t the same lime we cannot but deem the term psyckical, 
lerived from yfvxri, soul, Kft, the seat of sensation, as con- 
reying a more strictly accurate idea in this connexion than 
he other, although aware that this also is occasionally used 
A a moral sense.* We here repeat the remark which we 
lave substantisdly made before, that we cannot admit that 
rar inability to define with scientific exactness the intrinsic 
nature of the substance which, on the authority of Scripture, 
we denominate spiritual, vacates the general force of our 
reasonings on the subject. If our conclusions are denied 
OD this score, what are those which are affirmed? 



CHAPTER 111. 

The True Body of the Resurrection, as inferred by Reason, 

We trust it may not be forgotten that we are prosecuting 
exclusively the rational argument in respect to the resurrec- 
ion. The conclusions derived from the Scriptural view of 
Jie subject will be matter of subsequent consideration. At 
present we take philosophy for our guide, just as the geol* 



* Some writers have adopted, by way of distinction, on this subject, 
the terms sarkowmatous and pneumasomatoua, which will at once dis- 
close their meaning to scholars as implying the flesh-hody and the spirit* 
body, and to which there is no objection but their strangeness to English 
ears. 
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ogift takes the earth for his theme, and from its own phe- ] 
nomena endeaTors to ascertain its past and future histocy. 
There is doubtless a science pertaining to each — a science 
yielding truths in which the reason, by the Tery laws of itk 
actings, must rest with absolute assurance. These results 
of the reason, when rightly established, must agree with 
the sense of revelation, when rightly understood. As both 
reason and revelation acknowledge the same Divine Author, 
it is impossible that there should be any conflict in their 
genuine teachings. In regard to the point in question, we 
have shown, if we mistake not, that a sound and strict \ 
philosof^y does encounter difficulties in the resurrection of f 
the same hedy which may be prcmounced insuperable, while | 
it perceives none in the resurrection of the same persm, !: 
The nature of these difficulties we may develope a little t 
more at length, and under somewhat of a new aspect, with 
a view to come somewhat nearer to a conception of the true . 
theory of the future life.* 

The succession of particles in the human body may be ; 
compared to the successive members of a corporate society 



* ** In the meantime I cnYe leave to ask whether there be any prop- i 
ositions your lordship can be certain of that are not divinely revealed t 
And here I will presome that your lordship is not so skeptical but that j 
yon can allow certainty attainable in many things by your natural fiuml- \ 
ties. Give me leave, then, to ask your lordship whether, when there be 
propositions of whose truth you have certain knowledge, you can receive 
any proposition for divine revelation which contradicts that certainty t 
If yon cannot, as I presume your lordship will say you cannot, I make 
bold to retnm your lordship's questions put to me in your ovm wordh: 
* Let us now suppose that you are to judge of a proposition delivered w 
a matter of faith, where you have certainty by reason, can you, my loird» 
assent to this as a matter of faith, when you are already certain of the 
eontrary ? How is this possible ? Can yon believe that to be true yrbkh 
yoa are certain is not true? How can you believe against certainty f 
Certainty is certainty, and he that is certain is certain, and cannot tumeni 
to that as true which he is certain is not true." — Locki^a Beply to B§n 
^ Worcester, p. 217-18. 
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farmed under a charter. Let us take, for example, the £ng- 
lith East India Company. Let us suppose that this com- 
pany, after being in existence for a number of years, should 
at length, and long before the term of the charter expires, 
become virtually extinct, by the death of all but one or two 
of its members, who become remiss in acting any longer in 
their corporate capacity. We will imagine again that, after 
the lapse of a considerable interval, it is proposed to resus" 
citate the company. What are the leading ideas involved 
in the supposition 1 Would it be at all inferred that the 
fi)rmer members were to be restored to life and organized 
anew ? Does the renovated life of the company imply the 
reviviscence of the individual members who have pre?iou8ly 
formed it ? The charter^ it will be perceived, is the true 
constituting or uniting principle of the society, and so long 
as the charter remains unimpaired, with its objects, provi- 
sions, and conditions, so long the real essential life of the 
corporate company remains also unimpaired. The vitality, 
80 to speak, of the society is in the charter, and there its 
identity is seated. So long as the charter remains the same, 
the society remains the same, and this sameness is entirely 
independent of the sameness of the members associated un- 
der it. So far then as we can perceive, the revival of the 
corporate society is not the revival, in any sense, of the 
original members, but merely the revival of the inherent 
formative or organific power of the charter. The charter 
is the living nucleus — the germ — the ground-element — to 
which the new social fabric owes its existence. This lives 
unchanged in the midst of all the changes which come over 
the incorporated members, which " never cease to perish." 
Now it is obvious, in the application of this to the subject 
before us, that if we could find in the human being some- 
tlung analogous to the charter in the company — something 
which continues to live in spite of the constant process of 
decay and dissolution — something of which we could predi- 
cate an immovable identity in the midst of perpetual tran- 
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BitioD — shonJd we not feel that we hid obtained a clew to 
the trae resarrectioo-bodj? We might indeed be conscioiis 
that it was giving language somewhat more than its nsaal 
latitode to apply the tenn body to this subtle entity, whaterer I 
it was, bat would it not be that which we should be sore 
was to be so denominated, if the term were used at all in 
thb connexion ? This principle, it is erident, while it con- 
stitotes the counterpart to the charter supposed, must be 
something wholly apart from and independent of the ma- 
terial particles which compose the present fabric of the 
body — something which has no permanent or necessary re- 
lation to that body — something which precludes the idea of 
the re-collection or re^construction of those dispersed mate- 
rials of the former corporeity. Such, we cannot help be- 
lieving, is the true view of the subject The resurrection- 
body is that part of our present being to which the essential 
lift of the man pertains. We may not be able to see it, to 
handle it, to analyze it, or to describe it. But we know 
that it exists, because we know that we ourselves exist. It 
constitutes the inner essential vitality of our present bodies, 
and it lives again in another state because it never dies. It 
is immortal in its own nature, and it is called a body-^-^ 
spiritual body — because the poverty of human language, or 
perhaps the weakness of the human mind, forbids the adop- 
tion of any more fitting term by which to express it. It is, 
however, a body which has nothing to do with the gross ma- 
terial particles which enter into the composition of our present 
earthly tenements. Still we re-affirm our former position, 
that the truth of our conclusion on this head does not de- 
pend upon our ability to define the internal nature or consti- 
tution of this substratum of our being. We know that it 
t5, whatever be its essence, and we are at liberty to reasmi 
to it and from it, as a positive existence, the negation of 
which would land us in interminable absurdities. 

We cannot be unconscious, however, that we must here 
be prepared to encounter the query, whether, upon the view 
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now presented, the doctrine of the resurrection does not in 
fact resolve itself simply into the doctrine of immortality ? — 
whether it does not in reality exclude the present corporeal 
fabric from any participation in the resurrection, and virtu- 
ally abolish the distinction, as usually conceived y between 
soul and body in the future life ? A fair question, doubtless^ 
in reply to which our first remark is, that if our previous 
train of reasoning be sound and unimpeachable, and if this be 
the natural, obvious, and inevitable sequence which is forced 
upon us, we see not why we should shrink frdm it. Why 
should we fear to abide by sound conclusions drawn from 
sound premises 1 Truth is truth, regard it how we may ; 
and if the laws of evidence, acting with a power and clothed 
with an authority which the very structure of our minds 
compels us to recognize, force upon us certain deductions 
from acknowledged facts and admitted principles, shall we 
not receive them ? We freely confess ourselves unable to 
perceive the pregnable point of our foregoing reasonings; 
and so long as this is the case, we feel bound to abide by their 
just results. If these results be deemed of novel charac- 
ter, and such as to involve the most momentous consequen- 
ces to the interests of revelation, still if they are legitimately 
arrived at, we cannot consent to charge ourselves with any 
special responsibility on the score of enouncing them. The 
consequences of truth belong to the God of truth, and to 
him we may confidently leave them. The reader will judge 
for himself how far the conceded facts and premises of our 
argument necessitate the conclusion to which we have ad- 
verted. If it be inevitable, we abide by it. Although thus 
far pursued merely as an argument from reason irrespective 
of revelation, yet if it be sound we not only calmly repose 
in the conclusion, but are unshaken also in the conviction, 
that revelation, rightly interpreted, must harmonize with it. 
It b impossible that any two truths in the universe should 
clash with each other. How far this may apparently be the 
098e ia the preseQt instance, will soon be matter of inquiry. 
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Bat, secondlj, we obsenre that on no sabject in the whole 
circle of human knowledge are we more in the dark than 
in regard to what is nsually termed the soul. It is common to 
apeak on this subject as if the soal were mere abstract thought 
—pure intellection— capable of subsisting in another world 
in the most absolute and isolated state, without any kind of 
connection with anj kind of bodj. But is thought sub- 
stance 7 In order to thought must there not be something 
which thinks? — something of which thought is the attribute, 
and not the essence ? Granted it may be, and must be, that 
we are unable to detect or define this mysterious substance ; 
but we may still affirm that it must exist, and that no error 
b greater than to suppose, that at death the soul goes forth 
from the body as a bare power of thought — bodiless and 
formless mens — which b indeed in our present constitution 
lodged in a body, but to which a body is not necessary, and to 
which a body is in fact rather an incumbrance. Now to all 
this we do not hesitate to reply, that it is nothing more than 
a sheer hypothesis. It is impossible on the ground either 
of revelation or philosophy to make good the position. 
While our reason assures us that the power of thought does 
not pertain to the gross physical fabric which remains when 
the inhabiting spirit has taken its flight, we are still unable 
to resist the impression, that it does inhere in something 
which goes forth at the same time with the vital principle, 
and that something we believe to be the v^;^, psyche^ which 
is the seat and subject of nervous sensibility,* 

* A theme of great interest in connexion with our present sabject is 
the sense attached to ifnx^, psyche, in the more ancient Greek writers, 
especially Homer. In his psychology the word never denotes ipirit or m- 
tdUgenee, in ^e stricter definition of those terms, but always the breath 
m life, considered as the animating or animal principle of man. The 
inUUeetudl principle is denoted by vo9s, mind, Unp, heart, ((tpivss, reint, 
(as the seat of the understanding), &c. When a man departs firom life, 
the \l^x^' according to the Homeric belief, leaves the body ; and diis 
^^i^ continues to exist in hades. This belief rested on certain material 
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Our inditpatable ignorance of the nature of this substance 
disqualifies us equally from denying as from qfirming the 
truth of many things that may be predicated of it. The pre- 
cise boundaries between the physical and the psychical parts 
of oar nature have never yet been determined. In many 
points they seem to run into each other, and the progress of 



D0tioii8, and was in fact fiuhioned entirely oat of rode inferences from 
Bensible impreaaions. Derived firom ^x"> ^ breathe, it signifies primarily 
the breath or air which we exhale and inhale, and this idea lies at the 
bottom of all the mgnifications of ^e word in the language of Homer. 
Bat as the breath is ^e one visible condition of life, it came at length to 
ngnify more ordinarily the life, without, however, giving ap the primitive 
import of tbe breath. We can see firom this how naturally it should have 
become established in a kind oiBcientifie sense, to denote the idea of vital 
aetivity, which is closely related to that which constitutes the essence of 
the person, for which it is often employed in Scriptural Greek. When a 
nan dies a natural death the phenomena are as if the breath were the 
nrnse of life. That ceasing, this ceases. But the body remains behind, 
md thouj^ the i^%»> is invisible, yet it continues to live, and to live in 
kades, the great receptacle of departed human beings. The ideas, how- 
sver, connected with the ipvx^ verged considerably towards the material, 
IS Homer speaks of it as escaping firom the ipicos diovruv, the fence or sept 
if the teeth, and also as passing out through a wound. This is still more 
svident fix>m the &ct that the existence of the xpvx^ in hadeewtm consid- 
ered to be in a definite form, which is usually expressed by the kindred 
teim tUtaXov, eidolon, Ukenees, image, shadowy form. The words in 
EI<xneric usage are most intimately related to each other, and when he 
ipeaks of the appearance of a departed ^x^ ^^ ^ person living, the ap- 
parition or phantom is frequently designated by efJwAov, ^e airy eem- 
blanee of a man, as men appear in dreams, with the form, dress, mien, 
&c., of the real person. We cannot go at length into the discussion, but 
It is obvious that the Homeric ideas ascribe the continuation of the life 
lo the tj/vx^t which abandons the body at death, and with which it has 
Qever any more concern — ^that they give to the ifnx^ ia its disembodied 
itate a human form, like the ghosts of Ossian, which is expressed by the 
term d6ta\o¥, an ethereal phantom, which was supposed to be an exact 
memblance of the man — and finally, that this view approaches much 
OMrer the truth, if we have exhibited the truth* than has generally been 
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physiological science is continually multiplying the proofs 
of a most intimate relation between our sensations and the 
subtler physical agencies of nature. It is ascertained too, 
beyond question, that our vital functions are closely con- 
nected, if not identified, with the operation of certain invisi- 
ble powers and elements which we denominate electric or 
galvanic. We know, moreover, that the vitality of plants 
and of the vegetable kingdom generally, is greatly depend- 
ent on electrical influence. The effects produced by the 
shocks of the electrical machine in forcing the growth of 
flowers is conclusive on this head. The whole economy of the 
nervous system is inseparably connected with the operation 
of the same pervading agency. The experiments made by 
submitting the dead bodies of executed criminals to the ac- 
tion of galvanism, go far to evince that it is the same kind of 
influence which nature, or the God of nature, employs in 
producing the same motions and contractions in the living 
subject. And who is ignorant of the very close relation 
between the nervous system and the mind ? Who does not 
know that the healthy state, the due proportions, and the 
kindly influence of the nervous power will act as an elixir 
of life on the animal spirits, and spread the rainbow hues of 
Paradise over every scene ; while the diseased action of this 
same power will clothe creation with a mourning pall, and 
people every happy abode with the demons of darkness and 
despair? These aerial agencies are, we must admit, too 
subtle and fugitive to be retained within our grasp ; we have 
not yet mastered the laws under which they act ; and any 
one must necessarily be at fault if pressed to explain the 
manner in which their processes are carried on. But sci- 
ence has reached results which certainly warrant the con- 
clusion, that all nature is pervaded by these active energies, 
and that we are living and moving in the midst of elements 
which directly take hold of the inner vitalities of our being, 
and from the action of which a spiritual body may be de- 
veloped by established laws as soon as the present taneniQQt 
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is forsaken of its informing principle.* To the qnestion, 
whether such a body shall be material or immaterial, we 

* The intimate connexion between electrical phenomena and light 
goes undoubtedly to fiivor the idea that the spiritual body will be essen- 
tially lummotu. Intimations to the same efiect seem in fiict to be con- 
veyed by numerous passages of Scripture, where the body of the resurrec- 
tion is spoken of. When the apostle assures us that our vile body is to 
be " feshicmed like unto Chrisfs glorious body/' we are naturally 
reminded of the appearance of his body when transfigured, which we 
cannot well regard otherwise than as a preintimation of the splendor 
which ehall clothe the persons of the risen saints, and it cannot properly 
be deemed a detraction from this glory to know that it is an essential 
property oi the substance of which those bodies shall be composed, and 
is disclosed by a necessary law to the eye which is brought into a con- 
dition to perceive it ; for it does not appear that such a perception is com- 
petent to the natural eye. It is to us by no means clear that either the 
transfiguration or the ascension of Christ was beheld by the disciples with- 
out some change in their aibjective condition as an indispensable prere- 
quisite, whether they were conscious of it or not. But, however this may 
be, it does not af!ect the main position, that a spiritual body is, in its own 
nature, essentially luminous and refulgent, and that the Scriptures so 
represent it. We are certainly taught to conceive the bodies of angels as 
of this character, and the condition of the risen righteous is expressly 
affirmed to be angelic. The whole tenor of the apostle's reasoning in 
1 Cor. 15, implies that the resurrection body will be glorious, not only in 
the vague sense of perfect, but in the sense of an actual investiture of 
lig^t. In this view of the subject we cannot but recognize something 
more than a mere figurative expression in such language as the following, 
founded upon a direct allusion to the resurrection : Matt. 13. 43, " Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father," 
words which naturally refer themselves to a kindred phraseology ; Dan. 12. 
3, " They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever." 
Here we are furnished at once with the clew to Paul's illustration, 1 Cor. 
15/40,41 : " There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial (i. e. 
human bodies) ; but the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the 
terrestrial is another. There is one glory of the sun, and another glory 
of the moon, and another glory of the stars ; for one star differeth from 
another star in glory." This is merely an expansion of the idea conveyed 
originally by Daniel. 

It may be deemed, perhaps, a somewhat presmnptnoos anticipation of 
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tntjr pledgo ourtelf es to return an answer, wken Ik 
raliiitahall inform us whether light is material or 
whciihor electricity, elestro-magnetism, caloric, ud the 
priiioipio of gravitation, be material or immaterial ; in re- 
gard to which no one is at present prepared to affimi eitlier 
the one or the other. The truth is, we know but litde of 
the true nature of what we term matter when we eome to 
it* more refined and subtle forms. Our ideas of it are de* 
rivmi moNtly flrom its grosser conditions, of which we do not 
•cruple to proilicate inertness as one. But the moment we 
turn our oyoa to the process of vegetation, we see the so- 
oallod inert mass of matter putting forth quickening powers 
and ovinoing qualities entirely at variance with oor previous 



lKi» pm\U* which mny hf rwifter accrue from the newly developed phe- 
HtMiif^nn vt M«*«mf riM»» to appeal to them in connexion with a nigeet 
nTuMoH ftmyt moment at that under diacusaion ; but as our own obaem- 
MtMt and <»]tpi'ri«'nr<», in circumatancea that precluded &e pooaibility of 
llluaion. havr fully catabliahed to our minda the leading fiicta of that sd- 
(»ii(H»— («>r arlcncf* it aaauredly ia — ^we have no hesitation in expreanng 
\\w Atll hrltrf that very important light is yet to be reflected from that 
WitunHt on aome of the profoundest m3rsterie8 of our physical and int^- 
titrtual lieing. Nor is it any less clear to our convictions that the phyaco- 
payohtcal ajratem of Swedenborg, in this connexion, is destined to engage 
the study of all reflecting minds ; for sure we are that no one can uuti' 
tute the comparison that we have, between the fiicts of animal mag' 
netlam and the doctrines of this remarkable man, without seeing that fliey 
stand in the same relation to each other as do the laws of gravitation in 
the universe to the philosophy of Newton. We have learned — and not a 
little to our surprise — ^that the S3rstem of Swedenborg, so far from being a 
mere wild incoherent fiirrago of spiritual hallucinations, is really built 
upon a profound philosophy o{ matter and of mind, and that the qneatioD 
of the truth of his theology must be decided by that of his philosophy ; and 
thia, strange aa it may appear, is rather receiving confirmation than refii- 
tation by the results of scientific research. Nor will a supreme regard to 
truth allow us to withhold the declaration, that the view of the lesurrec* 
tion advocated in these pages is substantially the same with that tau|^t 
in his writings, though arrived at by an independent process, and before 
we were aware of the features of affinity between them. 
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definitions. And so when we resol?e solid substances into 
gases, we are confounded to find that which before answered 
all our ideas of matter apparently assuming other attributes 
and coming under other laws. Our knowledge is here non- 
plussed, and still the facts are palpable to our senses. We 
know that there are these subtle elements mixed up in the 
grosser materials of our bodies, with which our mental op- 
erations are connected, and upon which they are dependent, 
and we cannot know but that they may exist separate from 
onr bodies, and form in fact, in the strictest propriety of 
speech, a spiritual body. The evidence of this may exist 
independent of our ability to define its essential nature. 
What this is we at present do not know, and cannot define ; 
neither can any one define the nature of Christ's transfig- 
nred body, when seen by Peter and James and John on the 
sammit of the holy mount, or that of the bodies of Moses 
and Elias, who appeared on that occasion. If we could 
comprehend the one, we doubtless could the other ; for the 
presumption is, that the Saviour's body at the transfiguration 
was a mere splendid foreshowing of the quality of the post- 
resurrection bodies of himself and his saints. Their bodies, 
we are expressly told, are to be " fashioned like unto his 
glorious body." 

The opponents of our theory may perhaps take advan- 
tage of this consideration, and apply it to the attributes of 
the gross body which is laid aside at death. They may say 
it is impossible to show, that there may not be a subtle resi- 
duum extricated from the material mass which is deposited in 
the grave, which may be sufficient to form the ground-ele- 
ment of the resurrection-body at a period indefinitely future. 
But in this case we still lack the evidence that the vital 
principle adheres to these ethereal relics of the inhumed 
body, as this unquestionably pertains to that part of our na- 
ture which we term the soul, and which we deem capable of 
assuming a spiritual corporeity without reference to the body 
which it forsakes at death. The grand point which we 
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combat throughout is that which affirms that no trae resur- 
rection can take place but by means of the reunion of those 
principles, soul and bodyj which constitute our being in 
the present life. We maintain, on the other hand, that 
neither reason nor revelation countenance the idea of any 
such re-union. All the purposes of a future existence and 
a state of retribution, we contend, may be answered without 
it; and as this view completely disembarrasses the subject of 
difficulties which are insuperable on any other, we must hold 
its claims on our credence to be imperative. 

It would seem then, on the whole, from a collation of all 
the grounds on which an opinion is to be formed, that the 
judgment of reason would be, that a spiritual body is de- 
veloped at death. By spiritual, in this connexion, we mean 
refined, subtle, ethereal, sublimated. By the development 
of a spiritual body, we mean the disengagement — the extri- 
cation—of that psychical part of our nature with which 
vital and animal functions are, in the present life, intimately 
connected, and which differs from the pure spirit, the intel- 
lectual principle, as the Greek tffvxVy or sensitive principle, 
differs from votfg, the self-conscious intelligence. It is a ter- 
tium quid — an intermediate something between the cogita- 
tive faculty and the gross body. It is indeed invisible; but 
so are many of the mightiest agents in nature, and so are 
many of the noblest entities in the ranks of created beings. 

We cannot say, indeed, that the evidence of this induc- 
tion is demonstrative ; it is at best perhaps but presumptive. 
Yet the presumption is extremely strong, and it is undoubt- 
edly confirmed by the analogy of insect transformations. 
Recourse is usually had to this source as affording a beauti- 
ful symbol of the separate existence and immortality of the 
soul. But if our suggestions are well founded, it seems to 
shadow forth the development of the spiritual body rather 
than that of the spiritual soul. It is true, indeed, that the 
analogy fails on the score of presenting us in the latter or- 
ganism a substance more nearly akin to the former than we 
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tnust suppose will be developed in the case of the spiritual 
body; but it is still sufficiently close to illustrate our point.* 
Look at that gorgeous variegated tenant of the air, wing- 
ing its easy and joyous way over the flowery garden, or the 
grassy mead, or along the course of the babbling brook. It 
has left its pristine grovelling body in the dust, into which 
it is mouldering away. It can even look down from its 



* In the following extract the author evidently has in mind the com- 
mon view of the resurrection as that of the body at some indefinitely fu- 
ture period. Abating this feature of the sentiment, and interpreting the 
illustration by our own key, it is strikingly apropos to our present strain 
of remark. 

" It seems like a resurrection from the tomb into a fresh life, with celes- 
tial destinations. It is so analogous to that which the human spirit is ap- 
pointed to undergo, that the intellect cannot well avoid viewing the insect 
transformation as the emblem, the token, the natural herald and promise 
of our own. The ancients, without our Christian Revelation, thought so ; 
for one of their most pleasing imaginations, yet visible on some of their 
gravestones which we dig up, is that of a butterfly over the name or the 
inscription which they record. They place the insect there as the repre- 
sentation of their Psyche— of the animating and surviving soul ; as the 
intimation that it will re-appear in a new form and region of being. It 
is thus analogous to the word ' resurgam' on our hatchments. It beau- 
tifully and picturesquely declares, ' Non omnis moriar — ^I shall not wholly 
die ; but I hope yet to rise again.' The allusion and the applicability are 
BO striking, that I cannot but believe that one of the great purposes of the 
Deity in creating his insect kingdom was to excite this sentiment in the 
human heart ; and to raise by it the contemplative mind to look forward to 
a possible revival from the tomb, as the butterfly from its sepulchral cluysa- 
lis. Like the insect, the human personality has three states, and changes, 
and forms of being, but continues indestructible through all. It emerges 
bom its ovum into the figure and life of the present fleshy body ; it rests in 
its earthly grave, unextinguished, though visible to mortal eye no longer ; 
and it will emerge from that at the appointed time into its ethereal nature 
and immortalized capacities ; always the same self in each transmutation ; 
never dying or dissolving with its material investment ; but surviving, t« 
Uoom in everlasting youth amid the most exquisite felicity — ^the spiritual- 
ised butterfly, with angel wings perhaps, and an imperishable vitality." — 
Tumef's Sae. JRH, of the World, p. 354. 
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aerial flight, and see the unsightly tenement which it has for- 
saken resolving itself into its original elements. Does it 
need it any more? Of what conceivable use can that 
earthly casement be to it now that it has received another 
body, developed out of the old one, adapted to the sphere 
in which it moves ? Could any thing be gained by attach- 
ing the burdensome incumbrance of the former structure to 
the splendid apparatus of the latter ? Is not the original 
jfabric turned to much better account by being resolved back 
into dust, and so going to form the materiel of other wcnrms, 
which shall in their turn give rise to other butterflies? So 
may we justly propose the question of the cut bono in rela- 
tion to the resurrection of our former bodies. What pur- 
pose can they be supposed to answer, provided we have, as 
all reasoning and analogy tends to establish, spiritual bodies 
that have emanated from the material — bodies wisely adapted 
to a spiritual world ? What desirable accession will they 
bring to the conditions of that being upon which we enter 
when mortality is swallowed up of life ? The elements of our 
corporeal frames may eventually find their way into the con- 
struction of bodies that shall enshrine some of the brightest, 
purest, noblest spirits that ever adorned the creation of God. 
Will they not thus be better employed than in being brought 
into conjunction with spiritual bodies that are as perfect 
without them as the butterfly is without its caterpillar fabric? 
The question as to the mutual recognition of the departed 
saints, thus clothed in celestial bodies, though naturally 
suggested by the view now presented, is one that really offers 
no impediment to its adoption. Recurring again to insect 
analogies for illustration, if we can conceive the possibility 
of two individuals of the caterpillar tribe recognizing each 
other as caterpillars, we can readily conceive of their recog- 
nizing each other as butterflies. This may be imagined to 
be a law of the wondrous transmutation which they undergo. 
In like manner, what should prevent the developed spiritual 
body of one human being instantly recognizing that of 
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another, when their state relatively to each other is the same 
after as before the magnificent transition.* 

We are well aware that in view of all this the twofold 
question will be at once proposed — ^What proof is there of 
its trnth, and, if true, how is it to be reconciled ¥ath what 
are regarded as the express averments of Holy Writ ? We 
have already admitted that the solution propounded cannot 
be demanstreUed to be true, although we doubt not there is 
constantly accumulating evidence that it t5 true ; and if it 
be, it follows of course that the Scriptures must be inter- 
preted so as to agree ¥dth it, as otherwise we should have 
acknowledged truths at war with each other. Certain it is, 
in our view, that the hypothesis, if such we are to term it, 
of a resurrection immediately to ensue upon the death of the 
body, involves far fewer difficulties than those which embar- 
rass the popular apprehensions on the subject. As such we 
are driven to it as a refuge ; and the mere fact that it is not 
incontrovertibly established forms no valid objection against 
it, when the common theory is attended with difficulties 
equally formidable. If the letter of revelation holds forth a 
view of the doctrine which arrays itself against the clearest 
evidence of facts and the soundest process of reasoning, is 
there no demand, on the other side, for the reconciliation of 

* " Had the resarrection required a reconstruction of relics, or a 
develc^nnent of stamina, or a reunion of soul and body, it would then have 
required a revelation to prove identity, and only by faith could the risen 
either know their own persons or be known by others ; but no such absur- 
dity is involved in a change beyond conception rapid — ^the occurrence of 
an instant, and the perception of consciousness. No relic of the taber- 
nacle may remain as a clew to identification ; but no clew is wanted where 
no search is instituted ; and search is precluded where identity is obvious. 
Let the copy be lost when the pattern is found ; let the badger skins 
vanish when the g^ory is conspicuous. Not more exactly did the taber- 
nacle made with hands correispond to the tabernacle made without hands, 
than the hna and lineaments of the faithful in the valley with the form 
and lineaments of the fidthful on the mount." — Stephen8ovl9 Chrigtology, 
YoL n. p. 178. 
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Scripture with science? Are we required to hoodwink 
our faculties in order to do honor to inspiration t Now, we 
do not hesitate to affirm that the human mind is so consti- 
tuted that it cannot but feel the force of the objections which 
we ha?e jurged against the resurrection of the same bodj, 
or indeed of any body at all, except the spiritual body, which, 
we are compelled to believe, is eliminated at death, bj 
established laws, from the clay tabernacles that we here 
inhabit But if Faith is supposed to be required to reject 
what Reason sanctions, is not this in effect to say that we 
are called to do homage to God's word at the expense of 
doing violence to his work ? — for the human reason is the 
noblest product of Omnipotence. For ourselves, we yield 
to no man living in sentiments of profound reverence for the 
oracles of Scripture ; but we cannot perceive that in ch»- 
ishing these sentiments we are laid under the necessity of 
turning a deaf ear to the sober and enlightened dictates of 
our understanding. The only ground on which we can 
recognize the claims to preference of one mode of solving 
a difficulty of revelation above another is, that it goes fiu> 
ther towards satisfying the demands of our intelligence, all 
things considered, than the other. If, in the present case, 
we reject the proposed solution, and fall back on the com- 
mon view, on what grounds do we do it ? Let any man 
candidly ask himself whether he is conscious of escaping 
difficulties thereby. If he adopts the common view, is he 
perfectly satisfied with it ? Does he not adopt it subject to 
all the insuperable objections which his own reason urges 
against it ? Can he feel entirely at ease in reposing on such 
a basis of belief? We know, indeed, that one may bring 
the matter to a summary conclusion by referring it simply 
to the Divine Omnipotence, which can, it is said, solve, with 
infinite ease, all the problems connected with the resurrec- 
tion. Contenting himself solely with the assurance of the 
fact, he may say that he perceives no occasion for troubling 
his thoughts with any speculations as to the numner in which 
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the fact shall he accomplished. We have no disposition to dis- 
turb the intellectual repose, the pious quietism, which breathes 
forth in this language ; but we may still be permitted to sug- 
gest that a reflecting reason finds it impossible to contemplate 
intelligently the fact^ simply as ^ifacty without reference to 
the mode in which it is to be effected. The great question on 
the subject is, What is the fact which is asserted, and which 
we are required to believe ? What is the very thing which 
Omnipotence is to do in order to do what is usually deemed 
necessary to the resurrection of the body ? If we have not 
misconceived the prevalent sentiment of the Christian world, 
it is, that the same body which lived, and died, and was buried, 
is again to be raised. Let it be granted that this is the 
asserted fact of Scripture : we array against it the counter 
kct, that, as the raised body is to be a spiritual body, it can- 
mt be the same. Here are two asserted facts in direct cou- 
rariety to each other. Can the one be intelligently held 
irithout some attempted explanation of the mode in which it 
s to be made consistent with the other ? Is it an impeach- 
nent of due religious reverence to inquire if there be any 
K>8sibility of bringing our faith and our philosophy into 
Lccordance on this head? 

It may, indeed, be replied to this, that the spiritual 
>ody may be in some way sublimated out of the remains 
>f the material, so that it may still be properly said to 
>e the same, just as ice, water, and steam may be said 
o be substantially the same element. But on this view 
ve encounter a new difficulty equally destructive to the 
lieory. Here, on the one hand, is a spiritual body elim- 
nated from the relics of the earthly fabric, and on the 
>ther a spiritual body, forming the investment of the soul, 
md on the principle of re-union we have two spiritual bodies 
o be united with each other. Is this the doctrine of the 
'esurrection ? And are we required to do reverence to 
'evelation by embracing in our creed elements so completely 
It war with each other ? Was piety honored in the stern 
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requisition made of Galileo, that he should content himself 
with the literai intimation of the fact, that the sun revcdyed 
around the earth, when he could adduce ybc/s just as imper- 
ative to the contrary ? Would it be any relief to his mind 
to cite Omnipotence as the grand reconciler of facts which 
he was compelled to regard as contradictions ? We know 
what has been the final issue in regard to the positions of 
the Florentine astronomer. The demonstrations of science 
in establishing the truth of his theory of the solar system have 
established a principle of transcendent importance in the 
interpretation of Scripture — that the letter of the sacred 
writers does not always accord, especially in matters of phys- 
ical science, with the verity of the sense. This principle 
geology, at a later date, has strikingly confirmed. We have 
for ourselves no doubt that physiology and pneumatology are 
destined to afford another illustration of the same principle. 
The soundness of the principle, on this ground, will be for 
a time earnestly and perhaps angrily contested, as it was in 
the case of these two sciences ; but, triumphing over all gain- 
saying, it will finally struggle into universal admission. It 
will be at length every where conceded that the destinies of 
our being are to be evolved according to established laws, 
and not in violation of them. These laws will be developed 
by the progress of scientific research, the conclusions of 
which will carry with them a force of authority as irresistible 
as the literal announcements of the sacred text; and nothing 
can be gained for the interests of revelation by lifting up a 
standard against them. 

It will have been seen, from the tenor of the preceding 
pages, that the argument firom reason leads by fair and un- 
forced inference to the conclusion, that the true doctrine of 
the resurrection is the doctrine of the development of a 
spiritual body at death from the bodies which we now inhabit 
It now remains to inquire what countenance this view of 
the subject receives from an equally fair and blameless 
interpretation of the canon of Scripture. If the teachings ct 
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that diTine volame array themselves so unequivocal]/ 

I and inexorably against the condosions to which we are 

\ brought by the argument from reason, that we can by no 

\. process of conciliation harmonize the two, undoubtedly we 

k are required to abide by the Scriptural decision, whatever 

<; riolence it may seem to do to our rational deductions. But 

this deference to Scripture, in opposition to the demands of 

r» a seemingly incontrovertible logic, can never be claimed but 

upon -the ground of an absolute assurance of having attained 

e the true sense of the inspired oracles on this subject. So 

? long as a shadow of doubt remains, whether the mind of the 

« Spirit does indeed peremptorily contradict the voice of our 

clearest convictions, it is impossible but that we should 

adhere to that judgment which, from the laws of evidence, 

we cannot avoid forming. To the question, then, of the 

trae purport of revelation on this subject we now address 

-i ourselves. 



PART II. 



THE SCRIPTURAL AR6UMKNT. 

CHAPTER I. 

Preliminary Remarks 

The previous train of our remarks has already inciden- 
tally disclosed the principle which we think is to be applied 
in the interpretation of those Scriptures that more especially 
refer to the subject of the resurrection. It is a principle, 
however, of so much importance as to demand a somewhat 
feller expansion in this stage of the argument. As it really 
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at the ibondation of the whole course of exegeaiB upon 
which we now propose to enter, we wish at any rate to state 
it with the utmost distinctness, as this may perhaps be the 
best mode of establishing its truth. Our impression is, that 
Its strongest proof- is contained in its clearest enunciation. 

The Bible, as is well known, deals with two distinct 
classes of subjects — those which are originally within the 
limits of man's rational powers, and those which are without. 
Truths that are purely scientific fall into the former class. 
God has endowed his creature man with faculties that 
enable him to push his inquiries very deep into the recessei 
of physical nature, and to make immense discoveries in her 
wide domain. The possession of these powers is itself the 
warrant for the freest exercise of them, and the beneficence 
of the Creator has, in the vastness of his works, provided t 
field in every way commensurate to their boundless range. 
Over this field those " thoughts which wander through et8^ 
nity'' are incessantly prone to expatiate, collecting facts and 
forming inductions. The results to which the reason if 
brought in its researches in many of the departments of 
science may be regarded as certain. The mind, fi'om the 
necessity of its own structure, rests in them as demonstrated 
truths. It cannot conceive them to be established upon any 
higher authority than that which belongs to their own eyi- 
dence. Take, for instance, the department of astronomyi 
and consider the process and the result. The astronomer 
takes the universe as it is, independent of revelation, and 
attempts by the most rigid observation to ascertain its struc- 
ture and its laws. He meets, indeed, with difficulties ; he 
is baffled again and again in the several stages of his inquiry; 
he sees not how to adjust the apparent discrepancies in the 
different parts of the system ; but he plies the telescope 
afresh ; he institutes anew his calculus ; the difficulties 
vanish, one by one, before him ; the most satisfactory issues 
accrue ; he comes to conclusions which assume the charac- 
ter of absolute demonstration ; he enrok them in the olaas 
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rf* known and pofiitire traUis ; he settles his science on an 
mmorable basis. 

Now we may ask if in all this he is doing wrong. Can 
the process or the conclusion be impeached ? Is not crea- 
tion free to his searching inquest? Is he not capable 
of reaching assured results? Yet these results in the 
leience supposed are contrary to appearance. Instead of 
Kading the earth at the centre of the system, he finds the 
mn at the centre. But the Scriptures, speaking accoiding 
to appearance, represent the earth as the central body, and 
;he sun and the stars as revolving around it. What shall 
le do ? Shall he give up his conclusions because the letter 
)f revelation is in conflict with them, when at the same time 
le is just as well assured of their truth as he is that there is 
iny snn or earth at all ? Yet we know that the time has 
)een when this was required of the astronomer, because he 
ras going counter to revelation, and he could only avow his 
lelief by defying the terrors of hierarchical orthodoxy. Yet 
he truth has here finally triumphed, and the world reposes 
n the admission that on this subject the Bible was not 
iesigned to teach the verities of science.* 



* A humiliating lesson on the force of blind prejudice, in its war with 
le progress of science, is taught in the following extract from the his* 
yry of the proceedings in the case of Galileo, which we have extracted 
v>m an old work of Benedict Piazza, entitled, Dissertatio BihUco- 
^kgnca, de LiUrali Propria Senau Sacne ScriptwrtB, published at Panor- 
IBS, in Sicily, 1 734. With a view to economy of space we give an exact 
ranslation of the Latin original. The object of the work is to maintain 
be sanctity of the literal sense of Scripture, whatever be the subject on 
rhich it speaks. After laboring this point at great length, in a chapter 
ncitled, " Systema Mundi Copemicanum sacris Uteris omnino adversari, 
Ique adeo plusquam falsum esse, oetenditur," the writer proceeds : — 
The preceding arguments receive at once light and strength from the 
ensure and decree of the Holy Congregation of Cardinals enacted against 
he Copemican system and its defender, Galileo. The history of this 
entenoe I will first briefly relate. Galileo, the Florentine, having been 
aMnneed to die tribunal of the Supreme Roman Inquisition for afiirming 
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Thus, too, in the kindred department of geology. Set- 
ting aside for the present every thing that inspiration affirms 



that the sun was immovably fixed in the centre of the universe, and the 
earth revolved round it by a daily motion, the two following propoflitioDS 
were discussed by the theological censors assembled for the purpose, hj 
order of the Pontiff and the Holy College of Cardinals, and noted with the 
following censures : 1. That the sun is in the centre of the 83rBlem and 
locally immovable, is a proposition absurd in itself, fiilse in philosophy, 
and formally heretical, because expressly contrary to sacred Scripture. 
2. That the earth is not the centre of the system, nor immovable, but 
revolves by diurnal motion, is a proposition absurd in itself, false in phi- 
losophy, and, theologically considered, at least erroneous in faith. Con- 
sequent upon the declaration of these censures a precept, signed by the 
Commissary of the Holy College before Cardinal Bellarmine, was served 
upon Galileo by order of the Sacred Congregation held in presence of 
Paul V. Feb. 23, 1610, commanding him to desist from that opinion, and 
neither to teach nor defend it in any way. A decree was also issued 
from the Holy Congregation of the Index, prohibiting the books containing 
such doctrine, and declaring it false and wholly contrary to sacred Scrip- 
ture. But as Galileo, about sixteen years after, violated this precept by 
the publication, at Florence, of a certain dialogue respecting the two&U 
system of the universe, the Ptolemaic and the Copemican,he was cited a 
second time before the same tribunal, where, in due orderof justice, a sen- 
tence of the following tenor was passed against him under Urban VIIX. :— 

" * The most holy name, 65c., being invoked^ we say, pronounce Jvdgtf 
and declare that you, GalileOy have rendered yourself vehemently sus- 
pected to this body of heresy, forasmuch as you believe and hold a dse- 
trine false and contrary to the divine Scriptures, to wit, that the sum is 
the centre of the solar system — that it does not move from east to wsstr- 
but that the earth moves — and that it is not the centre of the system! 
and moreover, that an (pinion may be held and defended as probi^f 
true, after it has been declared and defined as contrary to sacred Scrip- 
ture ; and consequently, that you have incurred all the censures, and 
penalties, bicfrom which it is our pleasure that you be absolved, pro- 
vided that previously, with a sincere heart and faith unfeigned, you i/s 
before us abjure, curse, and detest the above named errors and heresies, 
bic' " 

The document closes by assuring the reader that the " bonus Gali- 
leus" made the prescribed recantation on the 22d of June, A. D. 1633. 
The whole affair was thus completely righted. The *' Holy Comgrega- 



«rning the creation and early history of the globe, the 
}gi8t takes oor planet as he finds it, and goes to work to 
rmine from the globe itself its genesis, and in the tab- 
of its rocks and strata reads the incontestable proof of 
nmensely greater antiquity than that which appears to 
scribed to it by the literal record of Moses. The eri- 
\e on this head is such as the human mind, by its in- 
nt laws, cannot possibly resist, when it is fairly q[>read 
re it. The enlightened geologist has no more doubt 
egard to his conclusions, than the astronomer has in re- 

to his. They stand upon the impregnable basis of a 
d scientific induction. And we ask again. Is he doing 
ig foy thus going on, in the first instance, independent of 
lation, and working out his problems by the light of the 
ence which the phenomena of the earth itself afford 7 
;ience sacrilege in this sphere of its operations t May 
he earth be studied, as well as the sun and the stars 7 

may not induction here be as legitimate and unim- 
hable as in the sphere of the kindred science 7 Yet 
: too we know that the same jealous fear of periling 
interests of revelation has been evinced as that which 
ided the progress of astronomical truth. The bare 
iper that a longer duration than 6000 years is to be as- 
ed to our earth, has been drowned in a tempest of re- 
strance on the score of endangering the credit of the 
aic annals. But the disciples of geology, assured that 
1 may be known to be truth, have calmly held on in the 
er of observation and inference, till at length there be- 

of CardmalB" ettablished the earth at the centre of the sjrstem, where 
>perly belonged, the sun was sent again whirling upon his daily 
it, and the arch-heretic by a dash of his pen, or a word of his lips, 
mated into a true philosopher and a saint worthy the calendar! 
t a pity that, after such an orthodox adjustment, the solar system 
d itself have fallen back into the very heresy which its expounder 
vnoonced, and should have obstinately continued^in it to the present 
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I^ns to be a tarning of the tide, and numy of the earlier 
opponents of the modern geology are openly ranging theo- 
aelyea in the ranks of its converts. 

The question now conies up whether we shall not regard 
the human body and the human soul as just as truly a la«^ 
M theme of independent research, analysis, and soletioBi 
as the starry heavens or the solid globe. Are we not left 
as flte by the Creator to abide by the ascertained reaelts of 
physiology, as by those of astronomy or geology t Is not 
certainty of conclusion as attainable in the one case as in 
the other t And is it not just as probable that the Scrip- 
tures should speak according to ^g^pearance, and in oooliN^ 
mity with the then state of knowledge, on this subject as on 
any other T Does revelation in this department, any more 
than in any other, preclude the additionid light which may 
result from clearer investigation and deeper insight in after 
ages t Is all knowledge exhausted by what is contained io 
the literal statements and allusions of the sacred wriien in 
respect to the constituent properties of our being t On what 
principle^by what law — shall we hold ourselves interdicted 
from the most zealous prosecution of our inquiries into this 
department of the Creator's works ? 

But if inquiry here be lawful, are not the conclasiiMii to 
which it brings us to be affirmed with all the confidence 
which the evidence warrants t And suppose those ooncla- 
tions should be widely diverse from those suggested by the 
literal sense of the scriptural language, are we therefore 
called upon to forego them at once ? Or, if we adhere to 
them, are our ears to be greeted with the fearful mandate 
issuing from the ecclesiastical tribunal, — abjure — deint^ 
curse — as was enjoined upon Galileo? 

What now is the obvious matter of fact as regards the 
particular subject of our present discussion ? Are not the 
Scriptures constructed on this point, as on all others having 
respect to physical subjects, in reference to the then state of 
knowledge — to the popular impression and belief — among 



these for whom they were origio^Uy deogaed 7 And did 
the Jews and the early Christians know what we know io 
relation to our physical organization ] Was the science of 
animal ohemistry developed in those early ages? Were 
they skilled in anthropology 1 Did they kngw any more of 
the Battled traths embraced in this sphere of knowledge 
than of those which fall into the d^artment of Mtr<¥iomy 
or geology? It avails nothing to say that the Spirit 
which indited the Scriptures knew these truths, if the wri* 
ters did not. The Spirit knew too, equally well, the true 
structure of the splat system and the age of the globe upon 
which we dwell. Yet he has not seen fit to speak according 
to his knowledge on those points, and why 9hould he any 
more on this I If there a^re actually stages in the progress 
of human intelligence ; if the collective mind of the rape, 
like that of an individual, passes through the grades of 
infancy, childhood, youth, and maturity ; must not a reve- 
lation from God, vouchsafed to the earlier generations of 
men, adapt itself to their existing intellectual state ? Can a 
child comprehend the deep things of a man ? Who then 
will suppose that the obvious sen^e of the letter, on subjects 
that admit of continually growing light from subsequent 
disdoverje^y ws^s intended ^ ^ fi^d standard of import from 
which np dep^irtnre was tq be fdlowed ? Would not this be 
like requi^ring the n^ap to continue to wear the garments of 
the boy? 

And yet \^ ^ unquestionable, that in nothing is the 
divide wisdom more conspicuoqs tb^n in what we may term 
the §lasticity of imjpqrf in the language of the sacred 
volume. iESmanating from that infinite intelligence which 
" understands the end from the beginning,'' which embraces 
all truth, and foresees the developments of all created intel- 
lect, the inspired word is so constructed that its language 
frequently adapts itself, in a remarkable manner, to the 
growing light of successive ages, and falls more or less into 
biurmainy with the ffCfMt^Af^ y^ities of things. We dp 
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not say, indeed, that this is universaUy and in e?erj Tesjpeci 
tbe case ; for we have seen that in the departments of astro- 
nomy and geology the simple import of the letter does not 
accord with the reality of the facts which we are compelled 
to regard as condusiyely established. Neyertbeless, the re- 
mark will be found to hold good to a far greater extent than 
we shoold d priori imagine ; and as to the particular subject 
of the present discussion, no devout reader of the Book of 
books can be insensible to the pleasure of finding, that the 
confident assertion of the results of his rational inquiries 
brings him so little into conflict with the plain averments of 
Scripture ; that a fair and faithful exegesis of the sacred text 
discloses so striking an accordance between its true sense 
and his previous conclusicMis. Up<m this department of our 
investigation we now enter. 



CHAPTER n. 

7%e Old Testament Doctrine of the Resurrection, 

The emphatic declaration of the Apostle, that Christ, 
through the Gospel, ** hath brought life and immortality to 
light," is evidently not to be understood as carrying with it 
the implication, that the doctrine of a future life, and of a 
resurrection of some kind, is not contained in the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures. The genuine import of the original 
term q^&ttliuv^ conveys the idea rather of shedding etdditional 
light upon an obscure subject, than that of announcing , #le- 
elaring, or disclosing it de novo; and this is confirmed by 
the words of the Saviour himself, Mat. 22, 29 : ''Ye do 
err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God ;" 
from which it is evident, that had they rightly scanned the 
purport of their own Scriptures, they would have recognized 
the indubitable traces of this grand doctrine. Still it cannot 
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be denied that the informations coached in the Old Testa- 
ment on this theme are comparatively dark and shadowy, 
more like the dim and feeble glimmerings of the morning 
twilight than the unclouded blaze of the noonday sun. Nor 
can we deny that its intimations do not distinguish very pre- 
cisely between the doctrine of the resurrection, technically 
80 termed, and that of a future existence or immortality. 
So far at least as the tenet of the resurrection is supposed 
necessarily to include the idea of the living again of the 
physical body, we shall probably look in vain for a single 
passage which unequivocally asserts it; and for the same 
reason we shall probably find ample grounds for doubting 
whether that view of it is sustained any more by a sound 
interpretation of the New Testament. At any rate it may 
be pronounced a question of very difficult solution, why, if 
it be taught in the New Testament, it is not taught in the 
Old, and vice versa. 

It is indeed true, that the doctrine of the resurrection 
enters into the articles of the Jewish creed, and as their 
creed professedly rests upon the Old Testament alone, it 
would seem a problem difficult to be solved, whence their 
faith on this subject was derived, if not from the writings of 
Moseis and the prophets. Moses and the prophets do unques- 
tionably contain explicit intimations of a future life, even 
when we can detect no traces of an allusion to the revival of 
the defunct body ; and these scattered notices the Jews have 
wrought together into the semblance of a theory of a corpo- 
real resurrection. They have, doubtless, been therather led 
to this conclusion by understanding, in a literal sense, a num- 
ber of passages which, rightly interpreted, speak only of a 
mystical or allegorical resurrection — a class of scriptures 
which we shall shortly bring under review. 

To one who has made the Rabbinical writers on this 
head a study, the force of their testimony will be vastly 
weakened by their pressing into their service a multitude of 
texts which obviously have not the slightest relation to it, 
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and which can onl j be made to bear apon it by a Tiolenee 
amoonting to torture. Such an one will be strack, too, by 
the endless contrariety of opinion that appears in th^ 
^peculations on the theme. One Rabbi * of blessed memory' 
says this, another Rabbi * of Messed memory' says that, 
while the citer knows not which to believe, and the reader 
sees no sufficient ground for believing either — ** eaeh claim- 
ing truth, and truth disclaiming both." It woold be an easy 
matter to fill a volume with the conflicting sentiments of the 
Jewish schoob on this subject, but happily we are precluded 
the necessity of encumbering our pages with the detail of 
their dogmas and dotings. The question is one to be de- 
cided by a direct appeal to the oracles of inspiration. To this 
we are competent ourselves, and upon it we now enter; 
although it will be inevitable, in the course of our remarks, 
to make frequent reference to Jewish interpretations. 



CHAPTER m. 

Onamatohgy ; Definition of Tenns. 

As the drift of our expositions will go to show that the 
intimations in the Old Testament of the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body are at best extremely dubious, so 
the occurrence of corresponding terms by which to express 
it is in proportion but little to be looked for. As the idea, 
however, of such a resurrection is not unknown to the Jew- 
ish writers, there are one or two phrases which are by 
them somewhat familiarly and technically applied to it. 
The principal of these are nssipn and M^nn, the former de- 
rived from o^p to stand up^ and the latter from trr\ to Uve, 
To the former the Greek word trTwng or armnaaig, standing 
or standing again, corresponds ; to the latter, irmfiimvK or 
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tltMmoUifFig, revimfieatian or reviviscence. The use of n^^pl} 
in this sense is probably to be traced in the main to Ps. 1.5, 
where it is said, '' the ungodly shall not $tand (^tq^) in judg- 
ment," which many of the Rabbins understand as equifa- 
lent to a denial that the wicked shall rise at the last day. 
Thus, R. D. Kimchi on the place : n*^nn nriatb lA D*^yib*it] 
iraipn as it concerns the wicked, there shall not be to them a 
resurrection. The same sentiment is asserted again and again 
by other Rabbinical writers, as we shall have occasion in the 
sequel to evince. The current Hebrew term for resuscitate 
or vivify is TVjvj in the Piel or causative form, a pertinent 
instance of which occurs, Hos. 6. 2, where, in fact, both 
terms are met with. ** Afler two days will he revive us 
(^3'^!?'T^); in the third day he mil raise us up (mp^), and 
toe shall live (i*^na) in his sight." Hence the phrase l^^ntf 
Q*^nt9n quickening of the dead, is of familiar use in the 
Rabbinical writings, and traceable to a variety of passages, 
which, though conveying the sense of a spiritual or alleges 
heal revival only, they have generally interpreted according 
to the strictness of the letter, and built upon them the tenet 
of a corporeal resurrection. The evidence of this we shall 
adduce as we proceed. 

The Syriac, while it sometimes employs a phrase literally 
equivalent to resurrection of the dead, makes use, in other 
instances, of the term ).i&mqJ nuhama, consolation, for ex- 
pressing this idea. Thus John 11. 24, 25, " Martha saith 
unto him, I know that he shall rise again tit the consolation, 
at the last day. Jesus said unto her, I am the consolation 
and the life." Hence, in the Talmud, the day of the resur- 
rection is frequently termed rr-nan ny^ day of consolation, 
and the Targum upon Hos. 6. 2, has the same diction. 
The grounds of this usage will be at once perceived. The 
anticipation of a day when the dead should be raised and 
enter upon their reward, is the great source of consolation 
to the pious '\n all ages, whatever modifications the ascer- 
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tainment of the exact truth on the subject may bring ofer 
the character of the hope. The Arabic has an equivalent 
phraseology, though it frequently employs a term signifying 
the return^ i. e. of the soul to the body. 

The prevailing Greek word used to denote the resurrec- 
tion, as is well known, is itviunainq, anastasis, derived from 
the verb arhrrifu, to rise, to rise agmn, to stand tip. Bat 
upon the true sense of this term, in this connexion, we shall 
enlarge at greater length when we come to consider the 
New Testament evidence of the doctrine. In 2 Mac. 7. 9, 
we find the term mfapUaaig : ** And when he was at the last 
gasp, he said thus ; Thou indeed, O most wicked man, de- 
■troyest us out of this present life ; but the King of the 
world will raise us up, (wapUoaiq) who die for his laws, in 
the resurrection of eternal life." 

There can be no doubt that in all these cases the usage 
18 founded upon ideas drawn from visible objects and phe- 
nomena, and such as were appropriate to a general belief of 
the resurrection, the standing up again, of the defunct body. 
Tet our concern, in the present discussion, is rather with the 
grounds and reasons of the belief, than with the belief itself. 
The truth of the doctrine is one thing, and the Jewish con- 
struction of it another. The sense, therefore, in which they 
used these various terms, though important to be known, 
affords us but little aid in coming at the grand verity itself. 
This can be compassed only by a direct appeal to the Scrip- 
tures themselves, and for this we are now prepared. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Examination of Particular Passages, 

We may properly open our array of Old Testament cita- 
timis with a passage which, but for the use that has been 
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made of it, we should never have suspected of bearing at 
all on the point in debate. This is the promise made to 
Abraham, 



Genesis XVII. 7, 8. 
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ENO. VERS. 

And I will establish my cove- 
nant between me and thee, and 
thy seed after thee, in their 
generations, for an everlasting 
covenant; to be a Qod unto 
thee, and to thy seed after 
thee. 

And I will give unto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee, the 
land wherein thou art a strang- 
er, all the land of Canaan, for 
an everlasting possession ; and 
I will be their God. 



Upon this Menasseh Ben Israel {De Resurrec. Mart, L. 
i. c. 1, § 4,) remarks, ** It is plain that Abraham and the rest 
of the Patriarchs did not possess that land ; it follows, 
therefore, that they must be raised in order to enjoy the 
promised good, as otherwise the promises of God would be 
vain and false. Hence, therefore, is proved not only the 
immortality of the soul, but also the essential foundation of 
the law, to wit : the resurrection of the dead.*' Mede also 
puts the same construction upon the words, and it is gen- 
erally adopted by the Millenarian writers, who very unani- 
mously regard Mede as their great oracle. In reply, we 
observe, (1.) If our previous train of reasoning be sound, 
the drifl of which is to evince that the future resurrection of 
the same body is intrinsically inconceivable and incredible, 
it follows that the bodies of Abraham and the patriarchs are 
no more to be raised 'than any other bodies, whatever may 
be the language of the letter. What is denied of the race 
in tatOf must be denied of the individuals tit parte, (2.) The 
admitted principles of philology are directly against the pro- 
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posed rendering. By both the Greek and Hebrew usage the 
particle ' and' is yery often synonymous with 'even/ and' 
should so be rendered, i. e. as exegetical of what goes before. 
Thus, 1 Chron. 21. 12, ''The Lord's sword and the pesti- 
lence/' i. e. even the pestilence. Num. 31. 6, '* The holy 
instruments and the trumpets/' i. e. even the trumpets. £pb. 
4. 11, ** And some pastors and teachers," i. e. even teachers. 
Mat. 21. 5, ** Behold, thy king cometh unto thee, meek, and 
sitting upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass," i. e. even 
a colt. And so in numerous other instances. Here, there- 
fore, the meaning undoubtedly is, " Unto thee, even to thy 
seed after thee, will I give it." This is all that is fairly 
included in the promise, the immediate object of which is 
not a heavenly but an earthly Canaan. In fact, in the 18th v. 
of ch. 15, as if to preclude the possibility of any mistake re- 
specting the mode of the accomplishment of the promise, it 
is more explicitly defined as follows : — '' In that same day 
the Lord made a covenant with Abram, saying. Unto thy seed 
have I given this land.** '' But had the historian," says 
Warburton, '* omitted so minute an explanation of the 
promise, yet common sense would instruct us how to under- 
stand it. A whole country is given to Abraham and his 
seed. His posterity was his representative ; and therefore 
the putting them into possession was the putting him into it 
Not to say, that when a grant is made to a body of men col- 
lectively, as to a people or family, no laws of contract ever 
understood the performance to consist in every individual's 
being a personal partaker." (Div, Leg, B. ii. ^3.) Indeed, 
if the Millenarian hypothesis be correct, the inheritance of 
the land of Canaan by the seed of Abraham in the flesh 
was never a matter of promise. As far as the east is from 
the west, therefore, is this passage from teaching any thing 
at all concerning the resurrection. 

We may next cite the well-known passage from Job, ch. 
19. 25-27, which is not only regarded, in popular estima- 
tion, as perhaps the most explicit announcement to b% fonad 
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in the Old Testament of a corporeal reBurreetion, bnt ame of 
the dearest in the whole compass of revelation. 



Job XIX. 25-27. 



BEB. 



ENG. VERS. 
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For I know that my Redeem- 
er liveth, and that he shall stand 
at the latter day upon the earth: 

And though aher mv akin 
worms destroy this bocfy, yet 
in my flesh shall I see God : 

Whom I shall see for myself 
and mine eyes shall behold, 
and not another; though my 
reins be consumed withm me. 

ENG. VERS. 

For I know that he is eternal 
who is about to deliver me, to 
raise again upon earth this 
skin of mine, which draws up 
these things. For from the 
Lord these things have hap- 
pened to me, of which I alone 
am conscious, and not another, 
and which have all been done 
to me in my bosom. 



ENG. VERS. 



Scio enim, quod redemptor For I know that my Redeem- 

meus vivit, et in novissimo die er lives, and that in the last 

de terra surrecturus sum ; day I shall rise iVom the earth ; 

Et rursum circumdabor pelle And again I shall be envel- 

me^^ et in came mea videbo oped with my skin, and in my 

Deum meum. flesh shall I see mv God. 

Qruem visurus sum ego ipse, Whom I myself shall see, 

et oculi mei conspecturi sunt, and my eyes shall behold, and 

et non alius ; reposita est heec not another : this, my hope, is 

spes mea in sinu meo. laid up in my bosom. 

No one can fail to be struck with the diversity of render- 
ings here exhibited. The same feature would be still more 
remarkaUy disclosed were we to multiply, as might easily be 
done, the trandations, ancient and modern, which interpret- 
ers have given of the passage. It would, perhaps, be impos- 
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lible to cite any paragraph in the whole compass of reve- 
lation marked by greater variety of construction than 
the present. This does not prove, indeed, that the pas* 
sage is intrinsically unintelligible, but it proves that it 
cannot at once and confidently be assumed as bearing 
upon the point to which it is often applied. The mere 
letter of the English version does not afford a warrant 
Bufficieptly strong for adducing the passage in proof of the 
resurrection. The propriety of such a reference obviously 
depends upon the soundness of the interpretation which 
makes the language of Job a prediction of the Messiah — a 
view which has indeed been held by many commentators in 
different ages of the church, but against which the most 
serious objections exist. 

(I.) The book of Job was not written by a Jew nor in the 
country of the Jews, and therefore not by one who was among 
the inheritors of the promise of the Messiah, or who is to 
be supposed a priori to have had any knowledge of a Mes- 
siah. Nor is there any other passage in the whole book 
importing that Job knew any thing of such a promised per- 
sonage as the Jews understood by their Messiah. The book 
is not in its genius a Messianic book, but one purely theistic; 
and we are not at liberty, from the simple occurrence of the 
title * Redeemer,' which we shall soon show to be more 
correctly translated by another term, to assign to the book 
a character which it has no adequate evidence of pos- 
sessing. 

(2.) Had the present passage really contained such an 
explicit declaration of Job's faith in a coming Messiah as is 
generally supposed, it is certain that he would have been 
entitled to a conspicuous place in that roll of ancient wor- 
thies, recited in the eleventh of Hebrews, who '* have by faith 
obtained an excellent report.'' But no mention of him occurs 
in that catalogue, nor is he ever cited in the New Testament 
as an example of faith, but simply as a pattern of patience, 

(3.) Were the words before .us to be justly regarded as 
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expreasiTe of his belief in the promised Redeemer of the 
Jewish Scriptures, it would have gi?en him a just claim to 
the character of a prophet, as well as a bdiever ; yet we find 
no intimation of his e?er being deemed to possess that 
character, nor is this passage ever once alluded to by the 
Apostles in their controversies with the Jews in regard to 
the Old Testament predictions of Christ. 

For these reasons we are constrained to dissent from any 
view which recognizes these words of Job as referring to 
the Messiah ; and just so far as the evidence is weakened on 
this score, so far do they lose their force as a testimony to 
the doctrine of the resurrection. 

But we have more positive proof from exegetical sources 
that no such allusion is couched in the language. 

The original word answering to * Redeemer,' is bK& 
Goel, which is variously rendered by interpreters vindicator, 
avenger, deliverer, and is the term applied to him whose office 
it was to avenge the blood of a near kinsman, or to redeem 
a possession which had been alienated by mortgage or oth- 
erwise, as the kinsman of Naomi is said to have been the 
Qoel or redeemer of the estate which Boaz bought upon his 
marriage to Ruth. Here then we may suppose it to be ap- 
plied to God considered in the character of a vindicating or 
avenging patron of Job, who would appear as the asserter 
and defender of his injured innocence — innocence, that is, 
so far as the unjust charges and accusations of his professed 
friends were concerned. This divine Vindicator or Re- 
deemer Job was assured was ' living,' however his power 
might now seem to be in abeyance, and that he would one 
day appear standing up in his behalf, but frail and moulder- 
ing dust though he were, and his skin and his flesh con- 
sumed by the force of his wasting disease. He is still con- 
fident that in his flesh, restored to strength and beauty, he 
shall yet in this life see, with his own eyes, his divine De- 
liverer appearing in his behalf and graciously vindicating' 
his cause. It is the language of assured confidence in the 
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inae which is expressly recorded in the closing chapters of 
the book, among the informations of which we learn, that 
the afflicted saint at length declared, chap. 42. &, '' I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mne eye 
$eeth theeJ* 

This then we conceive to be the fair and anforced inter- 
pretation of this remarkable passage, of which Rabbi M^ 
nasseh Ben Israel says (De Resur. Mart, L. ii. c. 3), ^' There 
is nothing in it in any way relating to the resurrection ; nor 
doth it appear that any of the Hebrews ever understood it 
in such a sense. The meaning and import of the words is 
this ; I know that he who is the Redeemer of my soul, and 
translates it to a seat of happiness, is living and eternal 
through all ages." Yet this is said by a writer who does 
not scruple, by the most far-fetched perversion, to press into 
his service, in proof of the resurrection of the body, such 
texts as the following : 1 Kings 1.31, " Let my lord king Da- 
vid live forever." Ex. 19. 6, *' And ye shall be unto me a 
kingdom of priests, and an holy nation." Num. 15. 90, '* But 
the soul that doeth aught presumptuously, that soul shall be 
cut off from among his people." Deut. 4. 4, *' But ye that 
did cleave unto the Lord your God, are alive every one of 
you this day." And so with a multitude of others equally 
irrelevant. How is this to be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that Job's words were ever understood by the Jewish 
church to refer to this subject? Would it not be the first 
text to which they would have had recourse ? 

The necessity of a more extended discussion of this 
passage is precluded by the very ample and able investiga- 
tion of it, into which Mr. Barnes has entered in his elabo 
rate commentary on this venerable book, in which, after 
summing up, in a masterly manner, the arguments for and 
against the common interpretation, he comes to the clear 
conclusion that it contains no reference either to Christ or 
the resurrection. He closes the discussion with the follow^ 
ing remarks, to which we cordially assent : — '' So far as I 
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can see, all thtrt is fairij implied in the passage, when prop- 
erly interpreted, is fully met by the events recorded in the 
close of the book. Such an interpretation meets the exi- 
gency of the case, accords with the strain of the argument 
and with the result, and is the most simple and natural that 
has been proposed. These considerations are so weighty in 
my mind that they have conducted me to a conclusion, 
contrary, I confess, to what I had hoped to have reached, that 
this passage has no reference to the Messiah and the doctrine 
of the resurrection. We do not need it — for all the truths res- 
pecting the Messiah and the resurrection which we need, are 
fully revealed elsewhere ; and though this is an exquisitely 
beautiful passage, and piety would love to retain th^ belief 
that it refers to the resurrection of the dead, yet truth is to 
be preferred to indulgence of the wishes and desires of the 
heart, however amiable or pious, and the desire to find cer- 
tain doctrines in the Bible should yield to what we are con- 
strained to believe the Spirit of inspiration actually taught. 
I confess that I have never been so pained at any conclusion 
to which I have come, in the interpretation of the Bible, as 
in the case before us. I would like to have found a distinct 
prc^hecy of the Messiah in this ancient and venerable book. 
I would like to have found the faith of this eminent saint 
sustained by such a faith in his future advent and incarna- 
tion. I would like to have found evidence that this expec- 
tation had become incorporated in the piety of the early 
nations, and was found in Arabia. I would like to have 
found traces of the early belief of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the dead sustaining the souls of the patriarchs 
then, as it does ours now, in trial. But I cannot. Yet I 
can regard it as a most beautiful and triumphant expression 
of confidence in Qod, and as wholly worthy to be engraved, 
as Job desired it might be, in the solid rock for ever, that the 
passing traveller might see and read it ; or as worthy of that 
more permanent record which it has received by being Sprint' 
edin A book' — by an art unknown then, and sent down to 
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the end of the world to be read and admired in all gen- 
erations.'' 

Another passage supposed to bear upon this point is 
adduced from 



Psalm XVL 9, la 

HEB. ENO. VERS. 

•1^*35 ^3^*^ -^ab TOto ttb Therefore my heart is glad, 

i v^r , ••. 7^ '"T and my glory rejoiceth: my 

• '^•5$ p^ T^5"P|'*? ^^^^ ^^^^ 8^^" ''^^ 1^ *^op^- 

V^'^f9^ "^V^^n^ "^iKti^-ui ktK For thou wilt not leave my 

5l»Tft ^TSS^ -WH5 ^3 soul in hell; neither wilt thou 

tliS'nb rl'^n^Dn iFWKb suffer thy Holy One to see cor- 

* • » « • -? ' " • • ruption. 



The fact of a resurrection is undoubtedly taught in these 
words, and yet from the inspired comment of Peter, Acts 
2. 29-31, it is clear that it is a resurrection predicated of 
the body of Christ, and not of the bodies of men in general : 
** Men and brethren, let me freely speak unto you of the 
patriarch David, that he is both dead and buried, and his 
sepulchre is with us unto this day. Therefore being a 
prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an oath to 
him, that of the fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, he 
would raise up Christ to sit on his throne ; he, seeing this 
before, spake of the resurrection of Christ, that his soul 
was not left in hell, neither his flesh did see corruption.*' 
To the same purpose is the use made of this passage by 
Paul, Acts 13. 32-37 : ** And we declare unto you glad 
tidings, how that the promise which was made unto the 
fathers, God hath fulfilled the same unto us their children, 
in that he hath raised up Jesus again ; as it is also written in 
the second Psalm, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee. And as concerning that he raised him up from the 
dead, now no more to return to corruption, he said on this 
wise, I will give you the sure mercies of David. Wherefore 
be saith also in another Psalm, Thou shalt not suffer thy 
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Holy One to see corruption. For David, after he had served 
his own generation by the will of God, fell on sleep, and was 
laid unto his fathers, and saw corruption : but he, whom 
God raised again, saw no corruption." Nothing can be more 
obvious than that what is here said of the resurrection pro- 
phetically announced by the Psalmist, must be understood 
exclusively of the resurrection of Christ, as preparatory to 
his entering upon the exercise of his sovereignty as head of 
the eternal kingdom over which he was destined, in the 
counsels of heaven, to preside. Of the body which is here 
said to rise, it is predicted that it '* shall not see corruption," 
but this could neither be said of David nor of the great mass 
of the human race. Their bodies do see corruption. This 
is so pre-eminently the lot of our fallen humanity, that we are, 
each of us, forced to adopt the language of Job, and '' say 
to corruption, thou art my father ; and to the worm, thou 
art my mother and my sister." It is from corruptible that 
we are to be changed and put on incorruption. How then 
can this passage be adduced in proof of the general doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body ? 

Psalm XVII. 15. 

HEB. £NG. VEHS. 

MS SITJIS pTlSa "^K . ^^^°r ."»^ ^ will behold thy 
f V T V v: IV r vv : • -; facc m nghleousoess : I shall 

:Tnn3^!!2Pl Y'V^'^ ^^^^ ^^ satisfied, when I awake, 
'**'' : I • T : T . : V ^.^ ^^^ likeness. 

The doctrinal deductions on any shbject drawn from the 
established English version of the Bible, must be judged of 
weight only so far as that rendering justly represents the 
sense of the original. In the present case it is beyond, 
question that the words of the Psalmist are very variously 
rendered by different commentators. But even admitting 
that the established version were strictly correct, a perfectly 
fair construction of the language would be to understand it 
as describing the blissful transition of the disembodied spirit 
from earth to heaven at the moment of dissolution. In this 
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sense, as relating to the passage of a redeemed saint throogh 
the valley of the shadow of death into the immediate frui- 
tion of God, it beaatifidly portrays the surprise, and won- 
der, and delight of which the emancipated soul of the be- 
liever will be conscious, when, in a moment — ^in the twink- 
ling of an eye — he finds himself raised from the gloom of a 
dying bed to the beatific vision of God and the Lamb. As 
the weary traveller, who has surrendered himself to a brief 
repose, is filled with joy when he c^ens his eyes upon a bright 
sun, a serene sky, and an enchanting prospect; so when the 
Christian passes through the momentary night of death, to 
the unclouded glory of an eternal day, he will indeed be 
' satisfied.' His soul will be satiated with the enrapturing 
scene that bursts upon him. He will then not only behold 
the Mikeness' of God in him who is " the brightness of his 
glory, but the express image of his person," but he will be 
himself conformed to that likeness, and so be fully prepared 
for the experience of inexhaustible felicities in the divine 
presence. 

That the term na^sn is used to denote the manifested 
presence of Jehovah, equivalent to d*^3D face, is clear from 
Num. 12. 8 : *' With him (Moses) will I speak mouth to 
mouth, even apparently, and not in dark speeches ; and the 
similitude (nj^cn) of the Lord shall he behold." This is in 
effect the same as the Shekinah, in reference to which Rabbi 
Menahem thus comments upon the present passage : *' There 
is no coming before the most high and blessed King with- 
out the Shekinah, to signify which thing it is said, * I in 
righteousness shall behold thy face.' " Assimilation to this 
image is the privilege of the beatified saints, and it may be 
that Paul has a latent allusion to the present passage when 
he says, " As we have borne the image of the earthly, 
so shall we bear the image of* the heavenly." If it be said, 
that this would bring it into connexion with the future res- 
urrection, which is there the subject of the .apostle's dis- 
eourse, we reply, that this may be admitted without admit- 
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ting the resurrection of the hody^ which is the only point in 
dispute. 

This then must be conceded to form a very appropriate 
and unimpeachable sense of the Psalmist's language, taken 
as it stands in the current version, and this is all that can 
fairly be made out of it. It contains no necessary implica* 
tion of a future resurrection of the body. But in fact the 
words of the original (;|naiiw f^'^p^a) are susceptible of an- 
other meaning, and one too sustained by a greater array of 
critical authorities. The ' awaking' is by them for the most 
part constructed with * thy likeness,' and not with the person 
of the speaker — '' I shall be satisfied in the awaking of thy 
likeness." Thus the Ixx, At the appearing of thy glory. 
Vulg. Cum apparuerit gloria tua, when thy glory shall ap- 
pear. So also the Arab, and Ethiop. Bp. Horsley, When 
thy likeness is awakened. Street, When thy glory awaketh, 
Geddes, With the re-appearance of thy countenance. Castas 
lio. When thy likeness shall be awaked. The Syriac indeed 
has. When thy truth, or faithfulness, shall awake. But this 
arose unquestionably from their reading in the original 
Tjnjsiofij thy truth instead of ^injistn thy likeness. The Jew- 
ish commentator, Jarchi, is peculiar : / shall be satisfied 
when the dead shall awake from their sleep. This preserves 
the general sentiment of the text, but leaves it doubtful at 
what period this * awaking of the dead ' is to take place. 
Adopting then the grammatical construction above sug- 
gested, Hammond understands by God's ' image awaking,' 
his powerful and glorious interposition for Daniel's rescue 
in this world from the hands of his enemies. For ourselves 
we stiir incline to the former rendering, which is decidedly 
more agreeable to the accents, that seldom fail to indicate 
the true sense; and guided by them we would translate, '^I 
shall be satisfied, in the awaking, with thy likeness," under- 
standing it of the beatific vision to be enjoyed at the illus- 
trious period of the ' awaking ' so oflen spoken of in the 
prophets as identical with the great consummation, when the 
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righteous dead are to be gloriously nutnifested as risen from 
the dead, but not in a sense to include a resurrection of their 
bodies. The main idea will perhaps be more palpable by 
viewing the passage in connexion with another which seems 
to stand in designed contrast with it : Ps. 73. 20, ** As a 
dream when one awaketh {'^^^.'^ in the awaking) ; so, O 
Lord, when thou awakest, thou shalt despise their image." 
Here the image of the wicked, whatever be implied by it, is 
opposed to the image or likeness of God. Their pomp 
and pageantry and splendor, constituting the * vain show' 
(obx image) in which they walked, will be but for a mo- 
ment — it can yield them no permanent satisfaction — God 
will blow upon it, and it shall vanish as a dream. Bat the 
image or likeness of God, which was the object of the Psalm- 
ist's devout aspirations, is but another name for all that could 
yield the most permanent bliss, and therefore he would be 
' satisfied ' with it in his final * awaking.' This expression 
will come before us for further consideration in the sequel. 

Psalm XLIX. U, 15. 
heb. eng. vers. 

ayr Wa ^miC biKlCb l^StS ,, ^Ike sheep they are laid in 
.... ... T - : . I - the grave ; death shall feed on 

tJl^l T5^s ^''t^ ^5 ^?^ them; and the upright shall 

• 'tX \^H^ Vh^iiii^ M'V'-iv have dominion over them in 

• " '5aT73 ::1N1D rO^qO ^Yie morning ; and their beauiy 

^^53 '''tiSSTI'nS'' dTl^K"^S shall consume in the grave 
" ' 'J.Z Lll^^ J^ i!^ 1 2 from their dwelling. 

51^50 ''pnj?r ^3 51^^ But God will redeem my 

soul from the power of the 
grave ; for he shall receive me. 
Selah. 

Here again we are presented with a vivid contrast be- 
tween the prospective lot of the righteous and the wicked. 
The Psalmist having mentioned the rich man as not abiding, 
but resembling the beasts and perishing, and those who fol- 
low him,, approving his maxims and imitating his example, 
be goes on to say, as we interpret his language, that '* as 
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8he«p are broaght at nightfidl to the folds and there penned 
) bj their shepherd, so the wicked, when the night of their 
desolation arrives, are placed in Hades by Death, who acts 
the shepherd towards them (tii^*] lit pastorixes them). But 
the righteoas snnrire to tread opon their dost, and triumph 
orer them. Though dei^ised during their life and trampled 
to the ground bj their lordly foot, yet the tables are now 
turned, and in the morning succeeding their death the 
righteous have dominion, as the children of Israel bad do* 
minion over the Egyptians in the morning after their d^ 
Btruction in the Red Sea-*-or as an enemy might be said to 
have triumphed in the morning over the army of Sennache- 
rib slain in the night. Their goodly forms, with all their 
beauty, are now turned to loathsome masses o( putrefaction^ 
and become the prey of corruption and worms ; and how- 
ever splendid the dwellings they have left, yet now they are 
doomed to remain for ever, without hope of redemption, 
in the gloomy regions of Hades to which they have gone 
down. But thanks be to God, my prospect is not like theirs. 
I have hope in my death. Though I may be called to sub- 
mit to the universal law of ' dust to dust,' yet I shall not, 
like them, remain irrevocably under the power of the grave 
(bixd hades). God will redeem my soul from its thraldom 
and graciously receive me to the joys of his presence for 
ever." 

This we deem, in the main, a correct pari^hrase of a 
passage, the literal construction of which has given rise to 
vast perplexity among commentators. It yields to our 
minds no evidence of the resurrection of the body, unless 
it can be shown that * soul ' means * body ;* and if the soul 
be understood as denoting the spiritual body (ffivxv) ^^ do 
not object to it. But on this view the resurrection takes 
place when the spiritual body leaves the material, which, as 
before remarked, we believe to be the true doctrine. As 
to interpreting the * morning ' here of the morning of the 
resurrection, we can only say it is a sense of the phrase 

6 
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which can carry with it no authority, for it it auatained by 
no proof. It rests only upon a fancied analogy^ which givw 
riae to an apparently apt and happy mode of speech. A 
cardinal tenet of theology needs a more solid basis to stud 
upon. The general sentiment of the passage is strikinglj 
akin to that of Pro?. 14. 32, ** The wicked is driven awaj 
in his wickedness, but the righteous hath hope in his death." 
The prevailing tenor of the Old Testament intimations aa- 
doubtedly is, that as the wicked in this life are really sank 
in a moral or spiritual death, so this state of death contin- 
ues interminably, and nothing is said of their being ever 
awakened from it It is on this ground doubtless that the 
current of Jewish interpretation denies that they have idj 
part in the resurrection ; but this fact is very far from teach- 
ing that they do not actually Kve in an immortal and miser- 
able existence beyond the grave. But our concern with 
the Psalmist's words is simply in their relation, or appre- 
hended relation, to the resurrection of the body. 

The following additional passages, which are character- 
ized by a general identity of import, maybe properly classed 
together : 

Ps. 73. 23, 24, " Nevertheless I am continuoUy with thee ; tboa but 
holden me by the right hand. Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and 
afterward receive me to glory." 

Fs. 33. 18, 19, " Behold, the eye of the Lord is upon them that fear 
him, upon them that hope in his mercy ; to deliver their soul from death, 
and to keep them alive in famine." 

Fs. 56. 13, '' For thou hast delivered my soul from death ; wilt thoo 
not deliver my feet from falling, that I may walk before God in the lig^ of 
the Uving?" 

We wave all remarks on these citations, as the reader 
will have no difficulty in judging for himself how much or 
how little relation they have to the general subject under 
discussion. That they may be construed into a remote ref^ 
erence to a future life, is perhaps to be admitted ; but as 
their relation to our present theme is still more remote, we 
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cmn better appropriate the space that might otherwise be be- 
stowed upon them. We advert to passages of a different 
character. 

Isaiah XXV. 7, 8. 

HEB. ENO. VERS. 

■*JB n^n inSl y^i^ ^^^ ^^ ^'* destroy in Ibis 

•• • . » •'• " W fi_' mountain the face of the cover- 

tr5a:?n"53"55 m5n t:i5n ing cast over all people, and 

•brb^ TOtesn nssarn !!i^,:^f ^^' ^« ^p^^^^ ^^"' ^^ 

T — r ; — r •• — — : nallOnS. 

• ff iSil H® will swallow up death in 
^,L^^,> ^„^L ^...w,^ '-Vil victory ; and the Lord God will 
nrra^ rmj rnsn 55a wipe away tears from off all 

■b?J b5^l3 in553'n h^^'rr^ '^h^^ ^^^"^ 5 and the rebuke of his 
-"i ^iL¥. *^i^} »».»»,, ^'W people g^all be taken away 

byn TO"' iHT nSII^I d^'SB from off all the earth : for the 

••• t: ' } V r r r 

These words come in as part of a splendid paean or 
triumphal song, anticipative of the victory of the Lord's 
people over all their enemies, in the period referred to. This 
period is by all but universal consent assigned to the times of 
the Messiah ; but as this is a very general designation, we 
seem to be guided by the items of the text to that particular 
era of the Messiah's reign, when the great antichristian city, 
the mystical Babylon, shall be destroyed, and the redeemed 
saints made to exult over the ruins to which it is reduced. 
It is intimated that at that time this illustrious triumph 
should be celebrated as with a joyous feast, in which all be- 
lieving people should be partakers, who are represented as 
convened for the purpose at Mount Zion in Jerusalem, which 
then becomes the magnetic centre of all true worshippers. 
At that time, it is moreover predicted, the Lord God will 
abolish death forever, and obliterate the tokens of sorrow 
from the faces of all his servants. The ' faces of the vail or 
covering,' (o^ifen ^^aB) i. e. the veiled faces — veiled in sign of 
grief and affliction — shall then be utterly done away, and 
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every one asBame " the garments of praise for the spirit of 
heaYiness." As to the ' death' here spdieo of, we hesitate 
not to understand it with Yitringa, Rosenrotkllery andotbera, 
not as ' death ' in its natural and ordinary acceptation, bat 
as another term for all manner of grievous afflictions, perse- 
cutions, wars, pestilences, sicknesses, every thing, in fact, of 
a deadly and desolating nature — every thing which causes 
grief, mourning, and tribulation. It is that kind of death 
of which the Psalmist speaks when he says, Ps. 44. 22, " For 
thy sake are we killed all the day long," and of which it is 
predicted in the parallel prophecy of the New Jerusalem, 
Rev. 2. 1.4, " There shall be no more death" i. e. no more 
premature death by disease, pestilence, casualty, the sword 
of war, broken hearts, or any form of wasting judgments. 
This is the kind of death that shall be swallowed up in 
victory, or, as the term is otherwise rendered, ' forever,' at 
the time to which the oracle points forward. That this time 
is not the end of the world, or the winding up of the great 
mundane dispensation, is perfectly obvious from the context. 
For it will be seen that this hallowed carnival of Zion is 
merely the ushering in of a state of permanent rest, peace, 
prosperity, and glory, during which Moab, or all the alien 
enemies of the church, shall be put down, and all the prom- 
ises of abiding blessedness to the Christian kingdom be 
realized. 

But it will be said that Paul has quoted this passage, 
1 Cor. 15. 54, and unequivocally applied it to the grand 
era of the resurrection of the dead, which must, of course, 
be synchronical with the termination of this world's desti- 
nies and the final scene of judgment : ''So when this cor- 
ruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying which is written, Death is swallowed up in victory." 
To this we reply, that such cannot be the meaning of Paul, 
provided it be not the meaning of Isaiah. The Spirit that 
presided over both cannot utter oracles at variance with 
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themselves. Bat nothing can be more obvions, from the 
whole drift of the prophet's strain, than that he is not speak- 
ing of the end of the world. He is merely setting before 
us one of the links in the great chain of events which are 
to distinguish the latter days of Z ion's welfare. How then 
is the apostle's quotation to be understood t An alternative 
of constructions is presented. He either cites the language 
of Isaiah as containing an announcement, the v>mrd$ — the 
letter— of i^hich are strikingly q)plicable to t^e state of 
things which he is describing, without assuming that they 
were originally intended to refer to it ; or, acting the part of 
an inspired expositor of Isaiah, he applies his language to 
the period of time which the Holy Ghost had in view in in- 
diting it through the prophet ; and this brings us irresistibly 
Lo the conclusion, that the epoch of the resurrection de- 
scribed by Paul is not to be placed at the end of the world, 
which Isaiah's abolition of death certainly is not. This idea 
is doubtless somewhat favored by the mention, in the same 
connexion, of the ' sounding of the last trumpet,' which, as 
it must be considered as identical with the seventh Apoca- 
lyptic trumpet, announces an order of events to commence 
with " the kingdoms of this world becoming the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ," as is evident from Rev. 11. 
15 : " And the seventh angel sounded, and there were great 
voices in heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ ; and 
he shall reign forever and ever." But this, so far from 
being the final consummation of the globe or the human 
race, is merely the eommeneement of its ultimate bliss and 
glory. With the data now before him the reader must form 
his own judgment of the principle on which the apostle's 
quotation is made, as also of the degree of evidence which 
the present passage affords of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. If, as we shall endeavor to show in the 
sequel, the language of Paul in the 15th of Corinthians 
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yields no countenance to that theory, it certainly cannot be 
considered as taught in the parallel language of Isaiah. 

Isaiah XXVI. 19. 
heb. eno. verb. 

•twp" t^bas Tna w^ I'^y "^^ ""•'? "^*^ !l'\'t 

! r: .t;-: I V" :• gather With mv dead Dodv shall 

*5) *£)5 ^piC ^?n. ^2*^n they arise. Awake andf sing, 

talkftM^^Uki i.Uo^'LLwi.'tA Ciii ye that dwell in dust: for thy 

•^^1? V??? ^?? *^^^^ ^? dew is as the dewof her^ana 

• b'^BR the esirth shall cast put the 

* " dead. 

The present passage can only be rightly apprehended bj 
viewing it in connexion with the preceding context, com- 
mencing at y. 13. As the general scope of the chapter is 
to celebrate the national deliverance from exile and bondage, 
and the destruction of the enemies who had tyrannized over 
them, so the drift of this paragraph is to draw a graphic con- 
trast between the lot of their former lordly oppressors, and 
the favored and felicitous condition of the chosen people 
themselves. " O Lord our God, other lords beside thee 
have had dominion over us ; but by thee only will we make 
mention of thy name." However their sins had reduced 
them to the hard rule of other lords and masters, and extorted 
from them a forced homage to their captors, yet henceforth 
they will know such subjection no more, but will profess alle- 
giance only to the true God, their covenant Lord, and make 
ii.ention of his nan;e alone. *' They are dead (0*^0 dead 
men, corpses), they shall not live (live again) ; they are de- 
ceased (D'^Mb'^, deceased giants or tyrants), they shall not 
rise ; therefore ('ja^=*nt:9M "jab &y reason that, because. Geaen.) 
thou hast visited and destroyed them, and made all their 
memory to perish." Such was to be the doom of their adver- 
saries. Then, after descanting upon the blessings of their 
restoration — the enlargement of their territory — the increase 
of their population, and their former weakness compared 
with their present strength— the restored nation, in the per- 
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aon of the prophet, bursts forth into the language of strong 
assurance, and exclaims, ** Thy dead men shall live, together 
with my dead body shall they arise : awake and sing, ye thaf 
dwell in dust ; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the 
earth shall cast out the dead." The translation of Lowth 
gives, we think, the true sense with more precision : 

Thy dead shall live, my deceased, they shall aiiae ; 

Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust ! 

For thy dew is as the dew of the dawn ; 

Bnt the earth shall cast forth, as an abortion, the deceased tyrants. 

" This deliverance," he remarks, '^ is expressed with a 
manifest opposition to what is said above, v. 14, of the great 
lords and tyrants under whom they had groaned : 

They are dead, they shall not live ; 

They are deceased t]rrants, they diall not rise. 

That is,ahey should be destroyed utterly, and should never 
be restored to their former power and glory.'' 

The comment of Mr. Barnes on this passage gives what 
we conceive so fair and happy an exposition of its meaning, 
that we quote it at length in this connexion. '' In v. 14, the 
chorus (rather the nation, for this idea of a chorus is wholly 
conjectural) is represented as saying of the dead men and 
tyrants of Babylon that had oppressed the captive Jews, that 
they should not rise, and should no more oppress the peo- 
ple of God. In contradistinction from this fate of their 
enemies, the choir (nation) is introduced as addressing Je- 
hovah, and saying, * Thy dead shall live ;' that is, thy peo- 
ple shall live again ; shall be restored to vigor, and strength, 
and enjoyment. They are now dead, that is, they are, as I 
understand it, civilly dead in Babylon; they are cutoff from 
their privileges, torn away from their homes, made captive in 
a foreign land. Their king has been dethroned ; their tem- 
ple demolished ; their princes, priests, and people, made 
captive ; their name blotted out IBrom the list of nations ; 
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to ail mumM aadpaiposes as » people they are cfefltoidL 
Tke fifore is oae tkak m cobubod, by wUeh the leas of 
prWiS^es Hid cnjenaents. aad capeciallj of ciYil rightf, ii 
rcpmcnied as dbetA. So we mom nptak of a man'a beiaf 
dead in law; dead to enjojneat; dead to faia eomitiy; 
spiritaillr dead : dead ia ua. I do BOt lUiderBUnd thii^ 
theretbre, » referrinf primarilj to the doctrine of the 
resarrectioa of the dead, hot to the captirea in Babjrloo, 
who were citiIIt dead, and cat off bj their oppresson from 
their rights and enjoyments as a nation. Shall Uve, Shall 
be restored to their coantrr, and be reinstated in all their 
rights and imnKinities as a people among the nations of the 
earth. This restoratioB shall be as striking as would be the 
resurrection of the dead from their graTea.* Tifgeiker with 



* Mr. Barnes, in agrsemcnt with Lowdi, adds in tld§ Goiinezion,— 

" Thoa^ this does not refer primarilr to the icannectioii of the dead, 

yet die ilhxMratioii is drawn from tiat doctrine, and impfies that Ait 

doctrine was one with which they wen ftmihar. An image ii^ichiieiii- 

liLoyed for the sake of iUastiatioQ must be one that is fiMniii^r to the 

mind, and the lefeimce here to this doctrine as an iUugtraihu is a dem- 

onstiation that the doctrine of the resurrection was well kno¥m.'' The 

same position was asBomed in the early days of the Christian fiithen. 

Tertullian (De Besvr. Cam. c. 30.) says, ** Non enim posset de osribos 

figara componi, si non idipsmn et ooribns erentaram eaet :" fatM JIgwre 

w^uld t»t kace been etittnuied in retfeet U the tenet, if ike mme 

iking were not tie happen to the honea alas. Jerome, in like manner, on 

Ezekiel's vision of the dry bones, remarks, '* Nee statim hsereticis occa- 

sionem dabimns, si hsec de resnrrectione oonmiuni intelligi denegemos. 

Nunquam enim poneretor omilitiido resorrectionis ad restitntionem 

Iiraelitici popnli significandam, nisi esaet resitrrectio ipsa et fatara oreden- 

tnr ; quia nemo de rebos non extant ib us incerta confinnat f nor ohatt we 

at once give advantage to heretiee if we demf that thio iotobe under^ 

etood of the general resurrection ; for a oimUitude drawn from the 

reeurrection to denote the reetoration of^the people of Israel, would 

never have been employed unless the resurrection itself were believed to 

be a fact of future occurrence ; for no one thinks of confirming what is 

uncertain by what has no existence. The same idea is to be fotmd also 

imong the Jewidi writen. The ■antiment quoied above, tboofh doubt- 
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«y dead bmfy skaU the^ rise, Tlie words * together with ' 
ar« Dot. in the original. The word rendered ' my dead body' 
(iri^n^) literally means ' my dead body/ and may be applied 
to a man or to a beast. Lev. ▼. 2, vii. 24. It is also ap- 
plied to the dead in general, to the deceased, to carcasses 
or dead bodies. See Ps. Ixxix. 2. Jer. ?ii. 33, ix. 22, z?i. 
18, x3L¥i. 23. Le?. xi. 11. Jer. xxxit. 20. It may therefore 
be rendered my deceased, my dead ; and will thus be parallel 
with the phrase ' thy dead men,' and is used in the same 
sense with reference to the same species of resurrection. It 
is not the language of Isaiah, as if he referred to his own 
body when it should be dead, but it is the language of the 



leas expresBing the conyiction of the author at the time it was written, 
can be regarded in reality only as a concessioQ to popular notions. If 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body was well known to the an- 
cient Jews, we would gladly be informed whence they obtained it, as it 
certainly is not to be found in their Scriptures, and we have no reason to 
think it was a Kf6^i»¥ 6^na, a matter of private reyelation, of which the 
writings of Moses and the prophets contain no trace. That they were 
not ignorant of the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead as equivalent 
to a future life or immortality, is very readily granted, but the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body is quite another thing, as we shall prove 
in the sequel. Moreover, we object to the asserted principle of the above 
remark, that an image which is assumed in order to represent any thing 
in the way of allegory or metaphor, whether poetical or prophetical, must 
be an image commonly known and understood, as otherwise it will not 
answer the purpose for which it is assumed. We allow our strictures 
upon it to be conveyed, in the language of Mr. Noble {Appeal, p. 57) : 
** Is not this saying that nothing must be used as an image in poetical or 
prophetical language, which is not at the same time a matter of fiict in 
common language. Might we not as w^ have said, because the Lord 
declares to him that overcometh, in the Revelation, ' I will give him the 
morning star,' — ' It appears from hence that the belief that saints will be 
presented with stars, was at that time a common and popular belief '—or, 
because John says that he saw a woman clothed with the sun, — * It 
appears from hence, that to suppose that a woman might be clothed with 
the sun, was at that time a common and popular supposition/ &c. The 
cases are exactly parallel, and one inference is as just as the other." 

6* 
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choir that sin^, and that speaks in the name of the Jewish 
people. Thai people is thas introduced as saying my dead, 
that is, our dead shall rise. Not only in the addresn to Je- 
hovah is this sentiment ottered, when it is said, * thy dead 
shall rise,' but when attention is turned to themselTes as a 
people they say, * our dead shall rise ;' those that appertain to 
our nation shall rise from the dead, and be restored to their 
own privileges and land."* 

This must be admitted to be a very luminous exposition 
of an obscure passage, and We would only add to it the re- 
mark, that Gesenius and other commentators take the word 
^tfm in a collective sense — '' my dead bodies^' — and this 
he says is equivalent to the dead bodies of our people ; for 
he understands the people, the nation, to be the speaker 
throughout, who sometimes speaks in the first person sin- 
gular, and sometimes in the first person plural. The dead 
of God's people, according to Gesenius, may be denominated 
either Gods dead or the people* s dead. That the word is to 
be taken collectively appears obviously from the connected 
verb l^^^p*^, shall rise, which is plural, and also from the 
usage Lev. 11. 11, "Ye shall have their carcasses (ortaa) 
in abomination," where the word is plainly a collective sin- 
gular. So also all the versions, which, however, for the 
most part, change the pronominal suffix. Thus the Volg., 
Interfecti met resurgent, my slain shall rise. Chald. Thou 
awakest the bones of their dead bodies, Syr. Their dead 
bodies shall arise. Arab. Their dead body (that of the peo- 
ple) shcdl arise at thy command. Kimchi, whose construc- 
tion our translators have somehow strangely followed, sup- 
plies d9 with, before *^nb23, making it to mean, they shall rise 
in connexion with my dead body, which is altogether against 



* A Bomewhat nmilar abrupt change of persons is to be recognized, 
Zech. 14. 5 : " The Lord my God shall command all the saints vntk thee,'* 
not with him, as is undoubtedly the true sense. 
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the context, as the resurrection spoken of is one that was to 
take place during the lifetime of the speiker (the nation) 

The latter clause of the passive — " the earth shall cas«t 
out the dead'' — is perhaps usually understood as perfectly 
synonymous with the foregoing, and as referring to the same 
subjects. But this is undoubtedly a mistake. The term 
for '■ dead' is Q*^M&'^, which in scriptural usage is a term of 
reproach, being the same with that employed above, t. 14, 
to denote the deceased tyrants, of whom it is affirmed that 
they shallnot live again. So that, if in the preceding clause 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body is taught, here 
obviously is mention made of a class of men who are never 
to rise again at all in the true sense of a resurrection. 
The dead here spoken of are the wicked dead, and more es- 
pecially those cruel persecutors of kindred spirit with the 
antediluvian rebels, who are primarily designated by this 
term in the Scriptures, and of whom it is in effect declared 
that the earth casts them out with loathing from her bosom, 
as if no longer able to bear the burden of their accursed 
dust. For the earth, however, thus to ' cast out her dead ' 
is not to make them the subjects of a resurrection, but im« 
plies rather the utter and final destruction and dispersion of 
their remains, as unworthy to be any longer retained in their 
resting-place. 

Our remarks thus far upon this clause have proceeded 
upon the assumed accuracy of the established version, which 
makes ' earth' the subject of the verb here rendered * shall 
cast out.' But it is to be observed that the words are sus- 
ceptible of a very different sense. The root of the verb is 
Ij»5, tofaU, and h'^^t^\ is the future of the Hiphil or causik 
tive form, signifying to cause to fail, to cast down ; in which 
case the rendering may be, '' Thou wilt cause the earth 
or land of the giants (tyrants) to fall ;" and this accounts 
for several of the ancient versions, which greatly vary from 
our common rendering. Thus the Gr. ii da 79 tcot ocb^&p 
mcsitai, the land of the ungodly shall fall. Syr. But thorn 
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wiit overturn the kmd of giamis. Arab. But the land of the 
ungodly shall totter. The wicked to whom thou hast given 
power and they have transgressed thy woord, thorn wiU con- 
sign them to helL Vulg. Et terram giganium detrahes in 
ruinam, and the land of the giants thou wiU drag down to 
ruin. We feel scarcely competeoi, amidat thia Tarietj of 
constractuHiy to determine the precise import of the pat- 
sage, but it would seem clear that it is designed to set forth 
a striking contrast between the predicted lot of the two di^ 
ferent classes of men here described. Of the one a resur- 
rection in some sense is affirmed, of the other denied, ikiid 
this, we conceive, brings the passage into direct parallelism 
with Dan. 12. 2, ** And many of them that ale^ in the 
dost of the earth shall awake ; some to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt," where the letter 
undoubtedly would seem to imply that a resurrection was 
predicated equally of both classes. But it will be seen, from 
the explication shortly to follow, that the *' shame and ever- 
lasting contempt" is but another name of the couditioQ 
which results yrom their not awaking eU alL And this 
agrees with the general sentiments of the ancient Jews, who 
held for the most part that the wicked are never to rise from 
the state of death ; because, being spiritually dead even in 
the present life, there is nothing in them on which a re-ani- 
mating principle can act With the righteous, on the other 
hand, their resurrection is indissolubly connected with their 
present possession of spiritual life, of which the resurrec- 
tion is but the natural development* Probably but {6yf 
readers of the New Testament have failed to be struck with 
the fact, that both our Saviour and the apostle Paul speak 
of the resurrection-state as one to be attained only by one 
class of men—" the sons of the resurrection"— «nd one 



* In the Jerosalem Gemara (Sappl.) it is iaid that " the righteous, 
evm in death, are said to live, and the wicked, even in hfe, are aaid to be 
dead.*'— X^At/Mt, Optnt, loi. ii. 131. 
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which is to be struggled into through great conflicts and 
tribulations. This fact can only be explained by reference 
to the prevailing traditionary sentiments of the Jews on the 
subject. 

On the whole, we think it must be evident that the pas- 
sage from Isaiah now under consideration cannot be appealed 
to as teaching, upon a fair construction, the resurrection of 
the body. At any rate, if it conveys such an implication, it 
is only in an indirect and typical way, by which a national 
resuscitation — ^the primary sense — dimly shadows forth the 
re-erection of the defunct body from its mouldering ele- 
ments. But we may properly ask if such a cardinal tenet 
of revelation has nothing else to rest upon, as far as the Old 
Testament b concerned, than a figure of speech. Whatever 
strength the words may appear to possess as bearing upon 
the point in question, it is evidently derived from the mere 
form of the expression in the English version, '' together 
with my dead body,'' which we have shown to be a palpable 
perversion of the original, where we find nothing answering 
to *' together with," and where the term rendered " my 
dead body," far from having the least allusion to the dead 
body of Isaiah, is merely a collective term for the restored 
mass of the Jewish nation. 

EzEUBL XXXVII. 1-14.* 

HEB. CNG. VERS. 

^SK'^si"^ iTiiTT **by tiJn^n '^^^ ^*^°*^ ^^ ^^ i^oTdi was 

r .. . - T : -.-r t: rr upon me, and carried me out 
^nat 'trj'?';^ rXtr TVTCL m the Splnt of the Lord, and 
, ^^^4l^«*i^%»^v« %»^^ o-T^^s A ^^^ ™^ down in the midst of the 

. n-Rsy n«?ri »Tn n^pa ^^j^y ^hi^h was fuii of bones, 

a^'SD DtT'bir ''3*)''I15ni ^^^ caused me to paes by 
» • ^^^ y^' ^^J- •;^*;; them round about: and behold, 
PJ "Ka nan i iSnl 2^30 there were very many in the 

T{\WZ^ nSrn WOah nS open yalley; and lo, they were 
" : - • : T »: • — •• : very dry. 

d;c. 



* We spare ounw^Ives the. more full and formal exposition of tliia pae- 
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The prophet was now in captivity with the Israelites in 
Babylon, and being brought into a state of prophetic ecstasy 
or trance was led forth in spirit, or ideal transfer, to a val- 
ley filled with an accumulation of dry and withered bones, 
over which he was commanded to prophesy, in order to their 
vivification. The vision then goes on to state, that the bones 
came together, were clothed with flesh and skin, were anima- 
ted with a reviving breath, and finally, that " they lived, and 
stood up on their feet, an exceeding great army." If the 
reader were to proceed no farther he might conclude that 
the grand scope of the vision was to teach the doctrine of 
the literal resurrection of the body ; but the Spirit of in- 
spiration immediately furnishes the true clew to the oracle, 
by expressly assuring us that the bones were symbols, not of 
actually deceased men, but of the Israelites in their long-con- 
tinued state of extreme affliction and depression, while re- 
maining captive in the country of their enemies, as dead 
bones in the grave ; and that the revivification of the dry 
bones is a symbol of the certain revival of the Jewish state, 
by the restoration of the people to their own land. For thus 
the prophet continues, vs. 1 i-14 : '' Then he said unto me. 
Son of man, these bones are the whole house of Israel : be- 
hold, they say. Our bones are dried, and our hope is lost ; we 
are cut off for our parts. Therefore prophesy, and say unto 
them, Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, O my people, I will 
open your graves, and cause you to come up out of your 
graves, and bring you into the land of Israel. And ye shall 
know that I am the Lord, when I have opened your graves, 
O my people, and brought you up out of your graves, and 

sage in our wonted manner, from the fact, that we have recently given to 
the public an extended commentary upon it, in a pamphlet entitled, " The 
Valley of Vision ; or the Dry BoncB of Israel Revived," in which we 
flatter ourselves we have clearly established the position, that this predic- 
tion, in its true sense, has nothing to do with the resurrection of the dead 
body, but is merely a symbolical foreshadowing of the still future rtBtora" 
tion and conversion of the Jews. We venture to (rommend this pamphlet 
to thii attentiy perusal of the reader. 
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si. all put my Spirit in you, and ye cihall live; and I shall 
place you in your own land : then shaJl ye know that I the 
liord have spoken it, and performed it, saith the Lord." 

So far as the letter is concerned, it would be difficult to 
find any other passage in the Scriptures, where so much is 
said respecting the opening of graves, and the bringing up 
out of graves ; and yet nothing can be more express, and 
consequently more imperative, than the interpretation which 
the Spirit of God himself puts upon the prophetic scenery, 
and to which the commentator must adhere, whatever infer- 
ential additions he may see fit to graft upon it. 

We are aware it is contended here also, as in the case 
of the preceding passage from Isaiah, that the announce- 
ment of a spiritual or figurative resurrection necessarily 
supposes a Uterai, But to this we reply by demanding the 
Scriptural evidence that such a resurrection was taught or 
believed in Ezekiel's tiroes. The fact is, it will be found, 
if we mistake not, that the usual argumentation on this 
head is mere reasoning in a circle. Certain passages, like 
those now adverted to, are brought forward, elaborately 
commented on, and conclusively shown to refer to a symholi' 
cal resurrection. But from the force of established belief it 
is strenuously contended, that all these images are founded 
upon the doctrine of a literal corporeal resurrection, and 
when we call for the proof of this doctrine, lo and behold 
we are referred to the very passages which were previously 
demonstrated to have another meaning ! 

HOBEA VI. 2. 
HEB. ENG. VERS. 

•^ffl^blSn di^S ETM^a ^"^^ir ^^^ ^"^ ^^y ^^^ ^^ revive 
• • 5 - ^ •▼ • " -J us; in the third day he will 

• YiSO iTtlS^ %23P** raise us up, and we shall live 

rrri v:-; «K: j^ ^is slght 

The sound of these words undoubtedly falls on the ear 
like the explicit enunciation of the doctrine of the literal 
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resurrection. Yet upon a more minute scanning of thj 
passage we are perhaps prompted to say with the poet : 

" The Toice in my dreaming ear mehed away." 
Taken in connexion with the verse immediately preceding, 
** Come, and let us return unto the Lord ; for he hath torn, and 
he will heal us ; he hath smitten, and he will bind us up" the 
' reviving ' and ' raising up ' has very much the air of iinplyiD(( 
something which they were to experience as the result of 
their penitent return to the Lord who had torn and smitten; 
and this certainly does not strike us as altogether consistent 
with any action that could be performed by dead bodies in 
the grave, of neither of which do the words^contain any 
mention. It is obvious that in order to deduce from the 
passage an unequivocal testimony to the tenet of a bodily 
resurrection, it would be necessary to determine who are the 
subjects contemplated in the prediction, and when and kmo 
the prediction was, or was to be, fulfilled upon them. It 
would undoubtedly seem from the context that the tribes of 
Israel, in their bondage and affliction, were the real speakers, 
and the query then naturally occurs, whether any period of 
three days can be specified in their history when the quick- 
ening and the raising up here announced actually took place. 
But a moment's reflection repudiates the idea of any such 
mere fragment of time being the true-meant design of the 
prophet. A longer period, and of Jkture occurrence, is un- 
questionably intended, and the designations of time must be 
figuratively understood, ilow the oracle is understood by 
the Jews, who somewhat differ among themselves, will be 
evident from the following citations : — " The two days" says 
R. Solomon, '* are the times of the two punishments which 
have taken hold upon us in respect of the two templjes which 
have been destroyed. In the third day, that is, at the build- 
ing of the third temple, he will raise us up." Rabbi D. 
Kimchi reports from other writers a different sense : " The 
two days are a figurative expression of two captivities, the 
Egyptian and the Babylonish ; the third day, a like expres- 
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Bion of the third eaptiTity ia which we now are, from which 
he will raise us up^ and we shall live before kim^ ao as that 
we shall ne?er more go into captifity, but live foreTer before 
him, because we shall no more sin." The Chald. paraphrase 
would seem to come still nearer the truth : " He will revive 
us in the days of consolation which are to come ; in the day 
of the resurrection of the dead he shall raise us up, and we 
shall live before him.'' This latter clause is rendered by 
Abarbanel, " Perpetui^in ejus cultu erimus/' we shatt always 
abide in kis service. On the whole, we think there is a foun- 
dation for these interpretations, and with Horsley believe 
that the two days and the third day denote three distinct pe* 
riods of the Jewish people, as there can be no doubt that 
the term ' day ' is oflen taken in the Scriptures in a very ex- 
tended import. " The first day is the captivity of the ten 
tribes by the Assyrians, and of the two under the fiabyloni- 
ans, considered as one judgment upon the nation ; beginning 
with the captivity of the ten, and completed in that of the 
two. The second day is the whole period of the present 
condition of the Jews, beginning with the dispersion of the 
nation by the Romans. The third day is the period yet to 
come, beginning with their restoration at the second advent." 
(Comment, on Hos, in loc,) That an event denominated a 
resurrection was connected, in the minds of the ancient 
Jews, with this great day or period of the Messiah, and that 
this expectation is sustained by the general tenor of their 
Scriptures, is we think beyond doubt. But this still leaves 
the question open as to the true nature of that resurrection — 
a question upon which we shall hope to throw light as we 
proceed. 

To such a period we think there is a designed allusion 
in the present text, which will make it to be of very similar 
purport with the prophetic intimations of Ezekiel, ch. 37. 
1 — 14, respecting the revival of the dry bones in the valley 
of vision. At the same time we know not well how to resist 
the evidence, that this passage is also alluded to in the New 
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Testament, and construed in reference to the resnrreotion of 
Christen the third day. Thus Paul, 1 Cor. 15. 4, sajsthat 
Christ ** was buried and rose again the third day, tucardmg 
to the Scriptures." Here it is contended that there is nojMs- 
sage in the Scriptures, unless it be the present, where this 
fact can be considered as alluded to. It is indeed replied, 
that he may have had his eye on the case of Jonah, which 
our Lord himself applies in a typical relation to his resurrec- 
tion on the third day. But even if this be adotiitted, it does 
not necessarily follow that such was the primary and legiti- 
mate design of either of these passages, as there can be no 
doubt that the words of the Old Testament writers are occa- 
sionally accommodated, from acertain adaptedness in the phrase 
or general sentiment, to New Testament facts or doctrines. 
Nor yet, on the other hand, can we positively affirm that such 
an ultimate bearing of his language was not intended by the 
inditing Spirit, to whom all possible applications of his truth 
were naked and open. It will be sufficient, in the present 
case, to maintain that as the passage, in its original scope, 
refers to a signal interposition in behalf of the Jewish peo- 
ple, by which they should be raised out of their depression 
and crowned with especial tokens of the divine favor, it car^ 
have but a remote reference to the resurrection in any sense , 
and to the resurrection of the body in no other sense thav:! 
that of Christ's body, which, while it is Sipledge, cannot l»^ 
said to be a pattern of ours, inasmuch as his body did. no < 
see corruption, while ours do. 

HOSEA XIII. 14. 

HEB. ENG. VERS. 

TnSP2 tws» bisiD n^53 ^ ^'" '•^f!?"^ ^^^ fr^°» ^S , 

••• T • ••:••• . - . power of the grave ; I will 

tffQ ^"^1*1 ''HK tDVOit^ redeem them from death: 

w onb SiW \^^ P/itnf b?^h?Xt^?- 

• '*5''5!|3 tion : repentance shall be Lid 
▼ " " from mine eyes. 
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The fact that the apostle Paul has quoted this passage, 
1 Cor. 15. B5, in connexion with his discussion of the resnr- 
rection, nndonbtedlj gires it an a priori claim to be regard* 
ed as haling reference, in the mind of the Spirit, to that 
erent. Still it is obvious that the true character of the 
resurrection, as there taught, must govern the sense which, 
in that relation, is to be assigned to the words as uttered by 
the prophet. If Paul does not, in fact, in that chapter 
teach the doctrine of the resurrection of the body which dle$, 
as we shall endeavor to prove, then we cannot suppose that 
such a doctrine is to be elicited from the text before us. 
The leading idea which it evidently conveys is that of a sig- 
nal triumph to be attained over death and hell (biK^ Sheol, 
Hades — ^not the grave), amounting, in fact, to their ultimate 
abolition, according as it is elsewhere said. Rev. 20. 14, 
" And death and hell were cast into the lake of fire and brim- 
stone." All this may be very readily conceded as the result 
of the redemption-work of Jesus Christ, '' who hath abol- 
ished death and brought life and immortality to light," and 
the resurrection of the righteous dead, in the true import of 
that term, be regarded as the demonstration of this triumph, 
while at the same time "nothing may be farther from the 
ireal teaching of the Old or New Testament writers, than the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body ; and as this is the 
only point in the debate, it cannot be necessary to go into a 
critical examination of the passage. But as the form of the 
quotation, as made by the apostle, varies essentially both 
from the Heb. and Sept., and is almost literally conformed 
to the Syriac version, it may not be amiss to introduce in 
this connexion the remarks of Bp. Horsley, which will be 
found to be of special value on the general subject of the 
apostolic quotations from the Old Testament. '* We are not 
to assume that the apostle cites a particular passage ; and 
then to conclude that the apostle's supposed citation gives 
the only true sense of the Hebrew words, which it is our 
bounden duty, by all contrivanceai and exploits of criticism, 
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to bring out of them. We should first isquire whether be 
cites or no ; and if it should appear that he cites, it might 
still be reasonable to inquire whether the general meaniag 
of the prophecy might not be sufficient for his purpose ; or 
with what degree of accuracy it was necessary to his arga- 
ment, that he should represent the prophet's words. Now, 
upon the most mature consideration of the matter, I am per- 
suaded that the apostle's triumphant exclamation, ' O Death, 
where is thy sting? O Hell, where is thy victory t' is an 
allusion^ indeed, to this text of Hosea ; an indirect allu- 
sion, but no ctiatian of it The prophecy, which the apostle 
cites as one which would receive its completion in the 
general resurrection at the last day, is a saying ' that is 
written,' which shall then be brought to pass ; this prophecy 
is written in Is. 25. 8, and nowhere else. And this prophecy 
which he cites, he cites with precision. And it may be use- 
ful to observe, that he cites it not according to the version of 
the Lxx. He translates the Hebrew text verbatim, in con- 
tradiction to the version of the lxx. ; for the versicm of the 
LXX., in this place, is so wretchedly and abominably errone- 
ous, that the sense it gives is exactly the reverse of the sense 
of the Hebrew text. 

** The apostle, having cited this prophecy of * the swal- 
lowing up of Death in victory,' and looking forward to the 
great event which he mentions as the yet future completion 
of it, he breaks out in those words of triumph which allude 
to this text of Hosea. Death and Hell are personified and 
apostrophized, both by the prophet and by the apostle. The 
purport of the apostrophe, both with the prophet and with 
the apostle, is to set forth God's dominion over Death and 
Hell, and his merciful purpose of destroying both the one 
and the other. This is categorically asserted by the pro- 
phet ; it is indirectly asserted by the apostle, in the shape of 
an interrogation. But in the prophet we have no mention 
of the sting with which Death is armed in the apostle's 
imagery ; none of victory by the name of victory. On the 
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<Hber hand, ia the apostle we hare no mentfon of the pesti- 
leoce and the horning plague, to be inflkted, according to 
the prophet, npen Death and Hell bj Gkxi the Saviour* It 
may seem that the resemblanee between the words of the 
apostle and the text of the prophet, upon thia eompariaon, 
turns out to be so very general as to leave room to doubt 
whether so much as an allusion was intended. But I am 
persuaded that an allusion was intended ; and my pertoaain 
rests principally upon these two reasons : — 

*' I. It is hardly to be conceived that, when the apostle's 
discourse led him to refer to prophecies of the final alxdi- 
tion of Death and Hell, this passage of the prophet Hoaea 
should not come to his raind, which, for the boldness of its 
imagery, is far more striking than the passage of Isaiah 
f^bich he cites ; which for that very reason perhaps he cites 
in preference, as being more explicit and perspicuous, be- 
i^ause less figured and adorned. 

*' 2. Notwithstanding that a general resemblance only is 

be found between the apostle's words and the general 
ext, these words of the apostle are an exact literal render- 
ing in Greek of the Syriac version of that Hebrew text ; 
except that the words 'sting' and 'victory' in the apostle 
nave changed places. 

'' I cannot close this long note without briefly animad- 
verting on the plausible but fallacious doctrine of sanction, 
supposed to be given to the ancient versions of the Old 
Testament by the citation of particular passages of them in 
the New. And with respectto the Septuagint in particular, 
in behalf of which this sanction is most frequently pleaded, 

1 observe that what is generally assumed on this subject 
is not true, viz., that the. citations of texts of the Old Tes- 
tament in the New are always from this version. This as- 
sumption, I say, is not invariably true. The instances in 
which it fails are many. I have mentioned one very remark- 
able instance, and I could produce many more. 

'* I say, secondly, upon the same principle that a citation 
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of the Old Testtment by the inspired writers of the New, 
according to that particular version, is to be taken as a 
sanction of the version ; (upon the same principle) the cita- 
tion of a text not in the words of the lxx, more particularly 
in words that give a sense directly opposite to their sense, 
is a reprobation of the version. And since the inspired 
writers of the New Testament cite some passages according 
to the Lxz, and some not according to the lxz, it fol- 
lows, that they sanction the version in some passages and 
reprobate the version in others. And neither the sanction 
nor the reprobation must be extended farther than to the 
particular texts cited. In the texts not cited, we have no 
judgment of the inspired writers of the New .Testament 
upon the merits of the version. And as these uncited texts 
make certainly the far greater part of the whole book, I shall 
contradict no apostle or inspired writer, if I assert, as I do, 
of the Septuagint generally, that ancient, respectable, use- 
ful, and valuable as it is, and in many parts excellent, it is 
not, upon the whole, to be put in competition, for verbal 
accuracy, either with our own public translation or with 
the Vulgate. 

" But, thirdly, I go further. I contend, that even with 
respect to the particular passages cited in the New Testa- 
ment, according to the version of the lxx, we are not al- 
ways to conclude, that the citation implies the citer's appro- 
bation of the verbal accuracy of the translation, even in the 
instance of the passage cited. This will indeed be a just 
conclusion, if a faithful representation of the phraseology of 
the original be requisite for the purpose of the citer. But 
if the general meaning of the passage cited is sufficient, 
which, for the most part, is the case, no sanction of any 
thing more than the general meaning, which is often very 
inadequately given in a very loose, and, with respect to 
words, even an erroneous translation, can be inferred from 
the citation. For it certainly became the wisdom of the 
apostles 'to cite the Old Testament according to the versions 
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moBt in use and credit m their time, however defective in 
verbal accuracy, provided they found in them the general 
meaning, except indeed in those few cases in which their 
argument turned upon the wording of the original. It waa 
no part of the duty of holy apostles and inspired preachers, 
to edit or correct translations of the Old Testament, or to 
give critical notes upon the extant versions." Comment, am 
Hos. in he. 

Dan. XII. 2. 

BEB. ENO. VERS. 

rr -: - i: "V '^^ ^ the dust of the earth shall 

flJK'l fib ly ^"HTP •^^^ ^''p'^ awake ; some to everlastinff 

' "* fcAtf-» n-^Ti V-T^-* ^^1 — ^^ life, and some to shame and 

: B5V flKnT? nnSTjb everlasting contempt 

This brief passage contains, more emphatically perhaps 
than any other in the Old Testament, the germ of the resur- 
rection doctrine. It is incessantly referred to by the Rab- 
binical writers who have treated of the subject, and has 
exercised a controlling influence on the literal statements of 
Christ and the apostles. It becomes, therefore, a matter of 
the utmost moment to determine, if possible, its true sense. 
The question how far it implies the idea of a corporeal resur- 
rection will naturally be resolved by the results of such an 
inquiry. The difficulties are confessedly great which attend 
a proper solution, and the issue may still leave some points 
more or less doubtful. 

No progress can be made in the investigation without 
first fixing, by careful exegesis, the exact import of the text. 
The following may serve as a literal version : ** And many 
of the sleepers of the dust of the ground shall awake — these 
to everlasting life, and those to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt." But this still comes short of presenting to the Eng- 
lish reader the precise shade of meaning conveyed by the 
words, as it does not express the true nature of the distinc- 
tion in the lot of the two classes which we think to be inti- 
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nated by the original. According to the CBtablished ren- 
deriRg both classes awake, and this distinction is conseqaent 
npon their awaking. The one class awakes to life and 
honor, the other to shame and dishonor. It is greitlj lo be 
qnestioned whether this is sustained by the true eonstrac- 
tion of the Hebrew. That, we belicTe, nwkes the distinc- 
tion to consist in the lot of those who awake te Hft^ and 
those who do not awake at all. In the outset aU are repre- 
sented as sleeping : out of these ail a portion (D*^sn many) 
awake ; the rest remain unawakened. This is the ground 
of the distinction. '* These/' i. e. the awakened, awake to 
ererlasting life ; ** and those," i. e. the other class, who 
abide in the dust, who do not awake at all, remain subject 
to the shame and ignominy of that death, whatever it was, 
which marked their previous condition. The grounds of 
this construction are the following : 

(I.) The "awaking" is eridently predicated of the 
** many," and not of the whole. It will be obserred that the 
phrase is not '^ many " in the absolute sense, which might 
perhaps be understood of all, but " many of," which plainly 
conveys the idea of restriction, distinguishing a part from the 
whole. " I most fully acknowledge," says Dr. Hody ( T^eat. of 
Resurrect, of the Body, p. 280), " that the word many makes 
this text extremely difficult. I know what expositors say, 
but I am not satisfied with any thing I have hitherto met 
with. Some tell us that many is sometimes used in the 
Scriptures to signify all, but this does not clear the dif- 
ficulty ; for there is a great difference between many and 
many of All they that sleep in the dust are many ; but 
many of them that sleep in the dust cannot be said to be all 
they that sleep in the dust. Many of does plainly except 
some." This we must regard as conclusive. The " awak- 
ing" is affjrmed of the ** many," and not of the whole. 

(2.) The true sense of the oricrinal rts^*^ — hW is not 
some — and some, but these — and those, referring respectively 
to subjects previously indicated. By the former erroneous 
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Tendering a distinction is constitated between two classes 
of those uko are awakened; by the latter, between those who 
are and those who are not awakened. The difference is 
all iniportanty and though the force of the criticism can be 
s I fally appreciated only by those who are conversant with the 
r| Hebrew, yet the common reader can scarcely fail to per- 
eeive, from the following examples, how strongly our inter- 
pretation is fortified by current usage when these words are 
taken distributively : Josh. 8. 23, ' So they were in the 
midst of Israel — rvr^a nhil rwf^ nbst these on this side, and 
those on that side* 2 Sam. 2. 13, * And they sat down, the 
ose (hbii these) on the one side of the pool, and the other 
(n^a and those) on the other side of the pool.' 1 Kings 20. 
■*> 20, * And they pitched one over against the other (nab ni« 
^\^ these over against those) seven days.' In one single 
instance, and only one, in the whole Bible, do we find these 
terms used in a sense which affords countenance to the ren- 
dering in question. This is in Ps. 20. 7, * Some (nix these) 
(fust in chariots, and some (l^iKl and those) in horses : but 
We will remember,' &c. The whole weight of authority is 
evidently in favor of the construction we have given to the 
phrase. The first denotes those who awoke, the second 
those who remained asleep. Life and glory crowned the 
first, shame and execration clothed the last. Thus under- 
stood, the passage yields a clear and consistent sense, in 
Mrhich no violence is done to the phrase, many of them that 
sleep. Its restricted import is preserved, which is otherwise 

lost. 

(3.) The usage which obtains in regard to the Hebrew 
term r^p or yX^ awake, confirms this view. This terra, in 
such a connexion, does not well admit of being taken in any 
but a good sense. The Psalmist says of himself, Ps. 17. 
15, ' As for me, I shall behold thy face in righteousness ; I 
shall be satisfied when I awake {yV^^) with thy likeness.' 
But while it appropriately expresses the awaking of the 
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righteous to a beatified state, it is undoubtedly contrary to 
the genius of the word to apply it to any change or transi- 
tion in the state of the wicked. 

As the result of the whole, then, we give the following 
as the correct explication of the passage, which will at once 
afford an answer to the objection, that the same thing — ?iz. 
awaking — is predicated of both classes : '* And many of the 
sleepers of the dust shall awake; these (the awakened) 
(shall be) to everlasting life ; and those (the unawakened) 
(shall be) to shame and everlasting contempt." This we 
have learned, since first adopting this view, is the interpret*- 
tion suggested by some of the Jewish school, and is un- 
doubtedly very ancient. Aben Ezra, in his commentary on 
this chapter, quotes Rabbi Saadias Gaon as declaring that 
'' those who awake shall be (appointed) to everlasting life, 
and those who awake not shall be (doomed) to shame and 
everlasting contempt.'' The words of Gaon himself are, 
that ** this is the resuscitation of the dead of Israel, whose 
lot is to eternal life, and those who shall not awake are the 
forsakers of Jehovah," &c.* 

Still the question recurs, What kind of a resurrection is 
that here announced, and to what time is it to be referred? 
The core of the difficulty lies in these two points, of which 
the solution of the last must afford the clew to that of the 
first. The evidence, even to a cursory view of the context, 
would seem to indicate pretty clearly that the period referred 
to can scarcely be that of " the end of the world," as that 
phrase is usually apprehended, for the sequel obviously an- 
nounces an extended order of events stretching onwards 
through a long lapse of centuries to the time, whatever that 



* For these latter remarks I am indebted to an article in the " Bibhcal 
Repertory" for July, 1844, containing a review of my " Valley of Vision ," 
from which, by the way, I may here obser\'e, that I have transferred, in 
■omewhat altered form, a confdderable portion of the above exegesis. 
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be, when Daniel himself is to ** stand up in his lot at the 
end of the days." It is, moreover, distinctly announced 
that this epoch of resuscitation is to be closely connected 
with a period of distinguished trouble, when Michael the 
great prince is to stand up for Daniel's people, and as the same 
language occurs in the description of this trouble with that 
which is applied to the calamities experienced at the destruc- 
ti6n' of Jerusalem — ^viz. that there never had been and 
never would be a scene of equal distress — it seems fair to 
infer that the woes of that period are at least included in 
the present prediction. But we have, if we mistake not, 
Adduced evidence in another chapter of this work, in which 
We have treated of the Judgment in connexion with the 
Resurrection, that our Lord's predictions in the 24th and 
%th of Matthew do in fact embrace a vastly prolonged pe- 
riod, commencing with the signal manifestation of his king- 
dom at the overthrow of Jerusalem, and reaching forward 
to what is emphatically termed " the end," — or the great 
Consummation when his kingdom shall be universally estab- 
ished. On the same grounds, therefore, on which that con- 
struction is established, we may regard the present text as 
spreading its announcement over the like extent of time, 
:hough still having a more special reference to events that 
should distinguish the commencing period of that great era 
to which they pertained. Conceiving then that this predic- 
tion of Daniel ushers in that new dispensation which was 
to be opened by the Messiah at his death and resurrection, 
and which began more signally to verify itself at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, we recognize an incipient fulfilment 
of this oracle, not only in the several individual instances 
of resuscitation of the dead recorded in the gospels, but 
more especially in that remarkable display of resurrection- 
power which was put forth upon the " many bodies of the 
saints that slept, which arose, and came out of their graves 
ifler his resurrection." So far then the words of the 
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prophet may be construed as having respect to a literal res- 
urrection. But this we regard as, in the main, a mere out- 
ward and sensible adumbration of a far more glorious work 
of moral quickening which was to be the result of Christ's 
accomplished redemption in behalf of his people, and in 
which this prediction was to receive its more complete and 
signal fulfilment. From age to age this spiritual vivifica- 
tion was to proceed in connexion with the ' judgment of 
the great day,* the period of the «£n nbir the world to come, 
that period which in the Jewish Christology was identical 
with the reigning and judging supremacy of the Messiah.* 
The testimonies from the Rabbinical school in support 
of this view are innumerable. " In the world to come," 
says the Sohar, fol. 81, "the holy blessed God will vivify 
the dead and raise them from their dust, so that they shall 
be no more of an earthly structure, as they were before, 
having been created from the dust, a thing not at all dura- 
ble. But in this hour (day) they shall be raised from the 
dust of which they were composed, that they may subsist as 
structures firm and durable." So also the Midrash Mishh, 
fol. 67 : " Seven things were created before the world was 
made : to wit, the throne of glory, as it is said, Ps. 93. 2, 
* Thy throne is established of old ; thou art from everlast- 



* •* It was the opinion of the Jews," says Lightfoot, " rhat there 
should be a resurrection in the days of the Messias. And this was so far 
the opinion of the nation, that they understood the term, 'the world to 
come,' of the state of glory, and yet of the state of the Messias ; as shall 
be showed, when we meet with that phrase. Now there was a resurrection 
in the days of the Messias, accordingly, not only of those that have been 
named, but also of divers saints, whose graves were opened and bodies 
arose. And if the words that we have on hand (John 5. 25), be appUed 
to the raising of the dead in a bodily sense, they may most properly be 
pointed to that resurrection which was so parallel to the expectation of 
the Jews ; and Christ, ascribing such a matter to himself, doth prove 
himself to be the Messias, even they and their own opinion being 
judges." 
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ing,* afterwards the Messiah, as it is said, Ps. 72. 17, 
'His name shall endure for ever; his name shall be contin- 
ued as long as the sun : and men shall be blessed in him, and 
all nations shall call him blessed.' But why is his name 
called pi*^ ? — because he shall hereafter raise the sleepers in 
the dust." 4 Esd. 2. 10, 13, 15, 16, 30, 31, " These things 
saith the Lord to Esd r as. Declare to my people that I will 
give to them the kingdom of Jerusalem, which I was about to 
give to Israel. Now a kingdom is prepared for you ; watch ! 
Mother, embrace thy sons ; bring them up with joy. And 
I will raise up the dead from their places, and from their 
monuments will I bring them forth, for I have made known 
my name in Israel. Delight thyself, mother, with thy sons, 
because I will deliver thee, saith the Lord. Remember thy 
sleeping sons, for I will bring them out of the sides of the 
earth, and will show mercy to them." 

It would be abundantly easy to accumulate a mass of 
irrefragable testimony from the writings of the Rabbins, 
that the Resurrection and the Judgment were the two great 
features of the " world to come," or the Messianic dispen- 
sation. R. Saadias (Emunoth, c. 7. Rod. 7) maintains, ac- 
cording to Pococke, that ** the resurrection is to take place 
during the Messiah's reign on the earth, and so that the pro- 
mise of the dead Israelites being brought out of their sepul- 
chres is to be accomplished mn Dbi:?a in this world (or age), 
and that we are not to suppose that it pertains to another ; 
consequently, that the prediction of Daniel respecting the 
many that sleep in the dust, with various other Scriptures, 
is to be fulfilled in the time of sctlvation, a phrase entirely 
equivalent to the days of the Messiah" So it is said in 
TorcUh Adaniy fol. 105, that the day of judgment will 
commence, " sub initium dierum resurrectionis, at the he' 
ginning of the days of the resurrection" (Pococke^ Porta 
Mosis, Not. MisceL p. 166.) 

It is during the lapse of this great Messianic day that the 
awakening from the dust, of which Daniel speaks, was un- 
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derstood as destined to occur. It is indeed the prevalent 
impression of the Jews, that the resurrection there spoken of 
pertains more especially to their own nation ; hut as we have 
in the New Testament an inspired exposition of the great 
doctrines of life and death, of resurrection and judgment, 
we are, of course, freed from the obligation of abiding by 
their interpretation on a point in which their national pre- 
judices might be expected to warp their opinions. From 
the teachings of our Lord and his apostles we learn that all 
men are by nature dead, in trespasses and in sins ; and that 
the effect of the Gospel, attended by the energetic influence 
of the Holy Spirit, is to quicken its recipients into a new 
and divine life, which, as it is a virtual resurrection while 
they are yet in the body, issues by necessary consequence 
in that consummated resurrection which accrues to them 
upon their leaving the body. The two ideas run essentially 
into each other, and this is, in fact, inevitable from the drifl 
of our Saviour's declaration : ** I am the resurrection and the 
life ; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall 
never die." 

While then we cannot question that the words before us 
do truly refer to the cases of bodily resurrection recorded 
by the evangelists, we are at the same time strong in the per- 
suasion, that they possess a vastly grander scope, and find 
their fulfilment in that sublime career of moral regeneration 
which forms so much of the history of Christianity from age 
to age. And it is doubtless to this text that we are to trace 
the origin of the phraseology so common in the New Tes- 
tament, by which the resurrection is represented as a resur- 
rection from among or out of the dead — ava^naaig ix vsxgw. 
This usage is very remarkable, and must be founded upon 
some sufficient reason. The simple and natural form of the 
expression, answering to the English {>hrase ' resurrection of 
the dead,' is uvdaiatng xdv vi-xQav, which occasionally occurs, 
as for instance, Mat. 22. 31, '* But concerniDg ike resurrec' 
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tion of the dead (avaaTatrig t&v vtyiQ&iv)^ have ye not read," 
&c. The phrase is here given in more general form, be- 
cause intended to include the resurrection of the patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who lived and died prior to the 
utterance of this prophecy of Daniel, and whose case, there- 
fore, could not so well come within the range of its terms. In 
the parallel context in Luke, however, where more precise 
ideas are intended to be conveyed, the other form of the ex- 
pression occurs : " The sons of this world (or age) marry and 
are given in marriage ; but they who are accounted worthy 
to obtain that world, and the resurrection that is from the 
dead {zriq ovaaTaasog rrjg ix vsxgdiv) neither marry nor are 
given in marriage," &c. We have in these citations the two 
expressions, where they manifestly are not synonymous, and 
could not be exchanged without destroying the force of the 
reasoning. The one intimates, in the most general terms, 
a resurrection of the dead ; the other a more special resur- 
rection from out of the dead. There must assuredly be 
some reason for this peculiar phraseology, and to what can 
it more probably be referred than to the diction of Daniel in 
the passage before us ? Thus, also, Acts 4. 2 : " Being 
grieved that they tanght the people, and preached through 
Jesus the resurrection that is from the dead ( t^v avdciaaiv 
TTjv ix vsxQbiv)" The double article, in addition to the pro- 
position ix, from out of denotes strongly the specialty 
adverted to, Acts 17. 31, 32, ** He hath given assurance 
unto all, in that he hath raised him from the dead (avatnriaag 
avxov ix vsxQwv). And when they heard of the resurrection 
of dead ones (avdtnrifnv vsxaaw), some mocked.",. Here, as 
the persons addressed were Gentiles or Heathen, and who 
would naturally be offended by the seeming absurdity of any 
dead thing being raised to life, the expression is quite gen- 
eral, and the article properly omitted. Phil. 3. 11, " If by 
any means I might attain unto the resurrection from out of 
the dead {dg rriv ilavoKTxaaiv x&v vBxqdv)" Here is obviously 
an allusion to a resurrection from among the dead, which 
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was pre-eminently a privilege of some in contradistinction 
from others, and therefore expressed by the most limited 
form of the phrase.* 

Other passages illustrating the peculiarity in question 
might be adduced, but we think the evidence sufficient to 
sustain our suggestion, that we have here a usus loquendi 
in regard to the resurrection, which refers itself directly to 
the passage in Daniel that we are now considering ; and if so 
the proof we believe must be regarded as conclusive, that 
that passage in its more legitimate and primary import, does 
not convey the idea of the resurrection of the body. If the 
prediction really finds its fulfilment in the resurrection taught 
in the New Testament, and if it can be shown, as we shall 
hope shortly to do, that that is a resurrection which is grad- 
ually taking place from age to age, and one in which the 
spiritual body developed at death is intimately related to 
the spiritual life implanted in regeneration, then we see not 
how to resist the conclusion that this * awaking from the 
dead,' announced by Daniel, points mainly to a spiritual and 
not a corporeal resurrection.! 

* ** What could he mean by * attaining unto the resurrection of the 
dead/ which he evidently speaks of as something attainable in this life, 
—otherwise his modest notice, ' not as though I had already attained/ 
would be nonsense ; — ^what can he thus mean by attaining unto the resur- 
rection of the dead, but a state of complete regeneration, when all that 
was previously spiritually dead, — all that is the seat of man's inborn cor- 
ruptions, — is quickened with spiritual life, and formed anew by the Lord ? 
Thus his whole argument is consistent ; whereas to make him talk of 
striving to attain unto the resurrection of the dead, meaning, by the resur- 
rection of the dead, the resurrection of dead bodies, which all (if any) are 
to experience, whether they strive for it or not, and which, strive as they 
will, they cannot bring on any sooner, is to make him talk in a strange 
manner indeed." — Nobles Appeal, p. 66. 

t We shall have occasion again to advert to this passage in a subse- 
quent page, where we present it in connexion with the judgment of the 
dead, small and great. Rev. SO. 12, to which, if we mistake not, it affords 
the only adequate clew. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The New Testament Doctrine of the Resurrection, 

The train of investigation thus far pursued has, if we 
mistake not, conducted us to one important conclusion, viz., 
that.ihe teachings of the Old Testament, so far as they throw 
light at all on the theme of human destiny in the world to 
come, do not go beyond the announcement of the simple 
fact of a future life. This doctrine was undoubtedly con- 
veyed, though in terms of comparative obscurity, in numer- 
ous passages of the law and the prophets. The sanctions of 
that economy were for the most part temporal^ and in this 
respect it was designed that the Gospel should be immeas- 
urably in advance of the law. The clouds that hung over the 
grave were to be, in great measure, dispelled by the Sun of 
Righteousness, and the retributions of eternity distinctly pro- 
claimed. Still it must be admitted, as natural to suppose, 
that the doctrine declared by Christ on this subject would 
be in the main a fuller and clearer enunciation of the very 
doctrine so darkly intimated in the Jewish Scriptures ; or, in 
other words, that the fundamental truth which entered into 
his disclosures on this head would be that of the immortal^ 
ity of man — that death was not a complete victory over life 
— thai notwithstanding the triumph of the grave, that which 
constituted his real essential being survived the dissolution of 
the body, and subsisted forever in a state of happiness or 
misery in another world. This was the point on which the 
prior revelations were confessedly obscure, and this conse- 
quently would govern the character of his disclosures on 
this subject — this would form the burden of his teachings. 
His great mission, so far as this object was concerned, was 
to *' bring life and immoriaJity to light ;" and though we 

7* 
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CHAPTER VI 

Origin and impart of the word * Resurrection^ as used in th 

New Testament. 

Upon recurring to the sacred page we find our Lord, in 
the utterance of this doctrine, making use for the most part 
of the term mfiaraaiq, rendered resurrection^ a term the true 
explication of which is obviously of the first importance in 
this discussion. The verbal root from which it comes is 
ityl<nrifii, compounded of ara and lattifju, of which the for- 
mer denotes, according to Schleusner, in composition, (1,) 
upwards ; (2,) again ; (3,) separation ; (4,) emphasis ; (5,) 
adds no meaning at all. The verb tfrnifii simply means to 
standi or actively to cause to standi i. e. to raise^ to raise up, 
a nd the corresponding substantive is araaig, standing. It does 
not appear, however, from New Testament usage, that the 
idea of standing again, or rising again, is generally con- 
veyed by the verb uviatTjfn, so that the true force of the pre- 
position is not again, but up, upwards. The action of stand' 
ing up, i. e. rising from a recumbent or sitting posture, is 
expressed by this word, without any reference to a previous 
position or a repetition of the act. Thus Mat. 9. 9, " And 
he arose {avaatag) and followed him." Ch. 22. 24, " And 
raise up (afcxcn^crfi) seed to his brother." Mark 3. 26, " And 
if Satan rise up (ivtarri) against himself." Ch. 10. 1, " And 
he arose (avaarag) from thence." Acts 7. 18, " Till another 
king arose (aviarrj)" In these passages, and numerous others 
that might be mentioned, there is no implication of the 
sense of again. At the same time, as the living of the soul 
or spirit afler death is in one sense a living again, though 
in a new form, the word may properly be understood as in- 
volving that idea. Yet, let ifnot be forgotten, it is the living 
again of the spiritual and not of the corporeal part of our 
nature. In relation to the subject before us, the term 
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is evidently metaphorical, and applied from the fact that 
living things, especially of the animal kingdom, generally 
stand more or less erect, while those that are deadfall doum 
and lie prostrate. Hence, a very natural term to express 
living again, would be avdtnatrtg, resurgettce, resurrection, i. e. 
re-rising. The phrase, it is true, is drawn from corporeal 
objects, and suggests, at first blush, what we may term a 
corporeal idea; but it. does not appear that any more is ne- 
cessarily included in the term, in this connexion, than the 
simple sense of reviviscence, without any reference to the 
rising again of the defunct body. This will be seen to be 
a conclusion of great moment in relation to the genuine im- 
port of the word upon which the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body mainly depends. It remains to confirm it by an 
appeal to actual usage, and to show that the position is impreg- 
nable, that the prevailing sense of resurrection in the New 
Testament is simply that o( future existence, the future state 
or immortality. The person — the sentient intelligent being — 
who now yields to the universal sentence, and appears to be- 
come extinct, shall again be restored to life by entering 
immediately upon another sphere of existence. This exist- 
ence will indeed be in a body, but it will be a spiritual 
body, i. e. some exceedingly refined and ethereal substance, 
with which the vital principle is connected, but of the nature 
of which we are ignorant, and which we denominate body, from 
the inadequacy of language to afford any more fitting term. 
Another term employed in the enunciation of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection is iyelgw, to raise, with its deri- 
vative 6/f^iff, raising. The latter, however, occurs but once 
in the New Testament, Mat. 27. 53, where it is applied to 
the resurrection of Christ. The leading idea conveyed by 
this word is undoubtedly thBt o^ raising in a physical sense, 
and if we had no reason, from other sources, for supposing 
that the resurrection implied any thing but the resurrection 
of the body, this would unquestionably be the import which 
we should naturally assign to it when used in reference to 
that subject. But in this, ai in all other cases, the sense of 
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the term must be governed bt^ the truth of the doctrine, so far 
as it is possible to ascertain it on satisfactory grounds ; and 
this is the object of our present investigation. The import 
of the various terms will come under review in our citation 
of particular passages. Upon this we shall enter, after 
giving the following extract from Locke's Letters to Stilling- 
fleet, Bishop of Worcester, who had assailed certain passages 
of the '* Essay on the Understanding/' as undermining the 
Scriptural doctrine of the resurrection. 

'' The resurrection of the dead I acknowledge to be an 
article of the Christian faith : but that the resurrection of the 
same body, in your Lordship's sense of the same body, is an 
article of the Christian faith, is what, I confess, I do not yet 
know. In the new Testament (wherein, I think, are contained 
all the articles of the Christian faith) I find our Saviour and 
the apostles to preach the resurrection of the dead^ and the 
resurrection from the dead, in many places : but I do not 
remember any place where the resurrection of the same body 
is so much as mentioned : nay, which is very remarkable in 
the case, I do not remember, in any place of the New Testa- 
ment, (where the general resurrection of the last day is spoken 
of,) any such expression as the resurrection of the body, 
much less of the same body,"* At the conclusion of a long 
series of powerful remarks, Mr. L. adds, " I must not part 
with this article of the resurrection, without returning my 
thanks to your Lordship for making me take notice of a 

* By a singular fortuity a copy of Locke's Letters to Stillingfleet has 
come into my hands, containing a number of autograph notes of the au- 
thor himself, among which is the following, appended to the sentence 
which ends above with the word * body/ " And it may seem to be not 
without some special reason, that where St. PauPs discourse was particu- 
larly concerning the body, and so should lead him to name it, yet when he 
speaks of the resurrection, he says, ' you,' and not * your bodies ;* 1 Cor. 
6. 14, ' And God hath raised up the Lord, and will raise up u« by his own 
power/ " Quoting probably from memory he has substituted ** you/' and 
*' your bodies/' for " ui," and " our bodiet/' but the bearing of the remark 
on the argument ii the same in either case. 
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fault in my Essay. When I wrote that book, I took it for 
granted, as I doubt not but many others have done, that the 
Scriptures had mentioned, in express terms, the resurrection 
of the body : — but upon the occasion your Lordship has 
given me, in your last letter, to look a little more narrowly 
into what revelation has declared concerning the resurrec- 
tion, and finding no such express words in Scripture as that 
' the body shall rise, or be raised, or the resurrection of the 
body,' I shall, in the next edition of it, change these words 
of my book, ' the dead bodies of men shall rise,' — into those 
of Scripture, ' the dead shall rise.' " Aflerward, in strict 
agreement with our sentiments, which affirm that man rises 
with a re^ substantial body, though not with a material body, 
Mr. Locke adds, " Not that I question that the dead shall 
be raised with bodies ; but in matters of revelation I think 
it not only safest, but our duty, as far as any one delivers it 
for revelation, to keep close to the words of the Scripture ; un« 
less he will assume to himself the authority of one inspired, 
or make himself wiser than the Holy Spirit himself." 

The reader will not infer from this that there are no pas- 
sages in the Scriptures where the body is spoken of in con- 
nexion with the resurrection, but simply that the particular 
expression, * resurrection of the body,' is nowhere to be met 
with. This, however, does not of itself prove that the doc- 
trine is not taught by the sacred writers. This question is to 
be determined by a critical examination of the various texts 
in which the subject is referred to. 

Our object is now to ascertain whether the general usage 
of Scripture gives any countenance to the idea that the 
resurrection is simply the doctrine of the future life. And 
here we adduce, in the outset, the authority of a name 
which will perhaps weigh more with many of our readers 
than any thing we could offer ourselves. Dr. D wight in his 
Sermon on the Resurrection, {Sytemat. Theol. 8erm, 64,) 
after observing that the subject treated by Paul, I Cor. 15, 
is the Anastcaisy or future existence of man, thas proceeds : 
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'' This word Anastasis, is common] j, bat o(\en erroneously, 
rendered resurrection. So far as I hare obserTed, it usually 
denotes our existence beyond the grave. Its original and 
literal meaning is, to stand up, or stand again. As standing 
if the appropriate posture of life, consciousness, and activity, 
and lying down the appropriate posture of the deful, the un- 
canscious, and the inactive, this word is not unnaturally em- 
ployed to denote the future state of spirits, who are living, 
conscious, and active beings. Many passages of Scripture 
would ha?e been rendered more intelligible, and the thoughts 
contained in them more just and impressive, had this word 
been translated agreeably to its real meaning. This obser- 
vation will be sufficiently illustrated by a recurrence to that 
remarkable passage which contains the dispute between our 
Saviour and the Sadducees. ' Then came unto him,' says 
the evangelist, ' the Sadducees, who say there is no resur- 
rection {fill elrai avaaraaip),* that there is no future state, or 
no future existence of mankind. — They declare seven broth- 
ers to have married successively one wife, who survived them 
all. They then ask, * whose wife shall she be tit the resur- 
rection (iv 16 avaaraaei),^ in the future state ? Our Saviour 
answers, * In the resurrection,' or, as it should be rendered, 
* In the future state, they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven. But as 
touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read that 
which was spoken unto you by God V — or, as it ought to be 
rendered, ' Have ye not read that which was spoken unto 
you by God concerning X\iQ future existence of those who are 
dead, saying, I am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living.' This passage [continues Dr. Dwight], were 
we at any loss concerning the meaning of the word anasta- 
sis, determines it beyond dispute. The proof that there is 
an anastasis of the dead alleged by our Saviour, is the dec- 
laration of God to Moses, ' I am the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob ;' and the irresistible truth, that ' God 
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is not the God of the dead, but of the living.' The conse- 
quence, as every one who reads the Bible knows, is, that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were living at the time when 
this declaration was made. Those who die, therefore, live 
afler they are dead ; and this future life is the anastasis ; 
which is proved by our Saviour in this passage, and which is 
universally denoted by this term throughout the New Testae 
ment. Nothing is more evident than that Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, had not risen from the dead [as to their material 
bodies], and that the declaration concerning them is no 
proof of the resurrection [of the body]. But it is certain 
they are living beings ; and therefore this passage is a com- 
plete proof that mankind live after death." 

We close these remarks on the New Testament usage, in 
respect to terms implying the resurrection, by the following 
additional extract from Mr. Locke's Letter to Stillingfleet, 
quoted above : 

" He who reads with attention the discourse of St. PauJ 
of the resurrection, 1 Cor. 15, will see that he plainly dis- 
tinguishes between the dead that shall be raised, and the 
bodies of the dead. For it is vikqoi,^ dead, navTig, all, ol, who^ 
which are the nominative cases to iydqovxay, are raised, 
J^fooTtoi'^&rjaovTat, shall be quickened, iytgd^iiijovxai,, shall be 
raised, all along, and not aajfiuTa, bodies, which one may with 
reason think would somewhere or other have been expressed, 
if all this had been said to propose it as an article of faith, 
that the very same bodies should be raised. The same 
manner of speaking the Spirit of God observes all through 
the New Testament, where it is said, ' raise the dead,' — 
* quicken or make alive the dead, — ' resurrection of the 
dead.' Mat. 22. 31. Mark 12. 26. 

" Another evidence that St. Paul makes a distinction 
between the dead and the bodies of the dead, so that the dead 
in 1 Cor. 15, cannot be taken to stand precisely for the 
bodies of the dead, are these words of the apostle, v. 35 : 
< But some man will say, How are the dead raised, and with 
what bodies do they come V which words ' dead' and ' they, 
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if supposed to stand precisely' for the * bodies of the dead,' 
the question will run thus, ' How are the dead 6o<ft>5 raised, 
and with what bodies do the dead bodies come V which seems 
to have no very agreeable sense. 

" This, therefore, being so, that the Spirit of God keeps 
so expressly to this phrase or form of speaking in the New 
Testament of * raising,' quickening,' * rising,' * resarrection,' 
&c., of the dfMdj when the resurrection at the last day is 
spoken of; and that the bodtf is not mentioned but in the 
answer to this question, ' With what bodies shaJI those dead, 
who are raised, come V so that by the dead cannot be pre- 
cisely meant the dead bodies ; I do not see but a good 
Christian, who reads the Scriptures with an intention to be- 
lieTeall that is there revealed to him concerning the resurrec- 
tion, may acquit himself of his duty, without entering into 
the inquiry whether the dead shall have the very same bodies^ 
or no ; which sort of inquiry the apostle, by the appellation 
he here bestows on him that makes it, seems not much to 
encourage. Nor, if he shall think himself bound to deter- 
mine concerning the identity of the bodies of the dead 
raised at the last day, will he, by the remainder of St. Paul's 
answer, find the determination pf the apostle to be much in 
favor of the very same body, unless the being told that the 
body sown * is not the body that shall be' — that the body 
raised is as different from that which was laid down, as the 
flesh of man is from the flesh of beasts, fishes, and birds, or 
as the sun, moon, and stars, are different from one another, 
or as different as a corruptible, weak, natural, mortal body, 
is from an incorruptible, powerful, spiritual, immortal body; 
and lastly, as different as a body that is flesh and blood is 
from a body that is not flesh and blood — unless, I say, all this 
which is contained in St. Paul's words, can be supposed to 
be the way to deliver this as an article of faith, which every 
one is required to believe, viz., 'That the dead should be 
raised in the very same bodies that they had before in this 
life.' " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Resurrection of Christ. 

The resurrection of our Lord is in so many instances 
and in such a variety of ways brought into connexion with 
the resurrection of his people, especially as a pledge of 
theirs, that the consideration of this event is imperatively 
urged upon us in this part of our discussion. As he in his 
risen body stands at the head of his risen saints, so the fact 
of his resurrection occupies a like relation to the fact of 
theirs. TYiefact itself of his emergence from the sepulchre 
on the third day is of course admitted. The nature, cir- 
cumstances, and bearings of the fact, are all with which we 
at present have to do. What light does this event throw 
upon the subject of the resurrection-body? Jf he actually 
rose in his material body — in the self-same body in which 
he was crucified — it doubtless affords some countenance to 
the idea that his people are also to rise in like manner in the 
bodies which they laid down at death. Still, even on this 
ground, there are some circumstances which go to consti- 
tute a marked difference in the two cases ; so that while his 
resurrection is to be regarded as a pledge, it cannot justly 
be viewed as vl pattern, of theirs. His body did not see cor- 
ruption, while theirs do. The words of David in the 16th 
Psalm, as we have already seen, were expressly interpreted, 
both by Peter and Paul, as prophetic of the buried body of 
Christ. This is a matter of grezrt moment in the present 
relation, as the arguments in proof of the resurrection of 
the body generally concentrate themselves in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. The advocates of that theory take their 
stand, for the most part, on the position, that there could be 
no true resurrection of Christ without the re-animation and 
resurrection of his material body; and to deny this, is, in their 
Tiew, the same as to deny his resurrection altogether. The 
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same thincr is affirmed of our own resurrection. As it is 
only the body that is properly said to die, so it is only 
the body that can justly be said to be raised. Even grant- 
incr for a moment that this were true, still it is obvious 
that there is a heaven-wide difference between the case of a 
body that is resuscitated on the third day, and while its or- 
ganic integrity remains substantially unimpaired, and one 
that has been dissolved to dust and formed into countless 
new combinations, both vegetable and animal. 

But we shall attempt to show that the resurrection of 
the Saviour's material body is not incontestably taught in 
the language of the sacred narrative, and that, by adopting 
the opposite view, we do in fact bring the resurrection of 
Christ and that of his saints into the most perfect and beau- 
tiful analogy, and one that is utterly precluded by the com- 
mon hypothesis. Let it once be established that the body 
in which Jesus rose, and repeatedly appeared to his disci- 
ples during the space of forty days, was in fact a spiritual 
body, and it is obvious that the conformity of the members 
to the head becomes much more striking if we suppose that 
they also are to enter immediately at death upon that state 
which is substantially the same with his. We say substan- 
tiality for there were evidently certain circumstances con- 
nected with our Lord's post-resurrection appearances, which 
are not to be expected to find a parallel in the case of the 
risen righteous. These will sufficiently disclose themselves 
in the progress of our remarks. 

(I.) It is peculiarly worthy of note, that it is nowhere 
explicitly affirmed in the narrative of the evangelists, or any 
other part of the Scriptures, that the identical material body 
of Christ arose. The language that is used respecting that 
event, is such as to be capable of being consistently under- 
stood without the implication that his material body had any 
share in the resurrection or ascension. But if this be so, 
we do not perceive that that view can be justly held to be 
Uj made out ; for no language can adequately establish a 
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fact of this nature, but that which cannot properly be un- 
derstood in a different sense ; much less when equally clear 
expressions can be adduced in support of the contrary — of 
which we shall have more to say in the sequel. 

(2.) It seems to be a fair presumption that the same 
body which rose also ascended. But the evidence is cer- 
tainly conclusive, that it was not a material body which as- 
cended to heaven. Now to consider the resurrection of the 
same body of Jesus as an example and pledge of that of the 
saints, and then to suppose that body not to ascend, falls 
little short of making their resurrection a blank, and com- 
pletely nullifying the argument of Paul in the opening of 
the 15th chap, of the first epistle to the Corinthians, where 
be makes the resurrection of Christ the very groundwork 
of the spiritual and resurrection life of his people. 

(3.) The circumstances of his appearance to his disci- 
ples, in repeated instances, subsequent to his resurrection, 
are far more consistent with the idea of his possessing a 
spiritual body than the reverse. In John 20. 19, we 
learn that ''at evening, on the first day of the week, when 
the doors were shut where the disciples were assembled for 
fear of the Jews, came Jesus, and stood in the midst, and 
said. Peace be unto you." Luke 24. 36, 27, " And as they thus 
spake, Jesus himself stood in the midst of them. But they 
were terrified and afirighted, and supposed the} had seen 
a spirit." John 20. 26, ''And after eight days, again 
his disciples were within, and Thomas with them ; then 
came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, 
and said. Peace be unto you." We have here the evidence 
of a body divested of the conditions of matter, at least as 
matter is commonly and philosophically defined. It is one 
endowed with the power of entering a room when the doors 
were closed, and all the ordinary avenues of access precluded. 
Such a body must have been spiritual ; nor is this conclu- 
sion vacated by the mention of certain circumstances that 
would seem to be more appropriate to a material structure^ 
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such as the disciples coining and holding him by the feet 
and worshipping him — his commanding them to handle him 
and see that it was he himself, and not a mere intangible 
spirit void of flesh and bones — his commanding Thomas to 
put his hands into his wounded side — and his eating a piece of 
broiled fish and an honey-comb. In all this we have no dif- 
ficulty in recognizing a miraculous adapt €Uion of the visible 
phenomena to the outward senses of the disciples, who were 
to be fully assured of the great fact of their Lord's resur- 
rection, and of the identity of his person. But as the Sa- 
viour's true personality did not reside in his material body, 
any more than ours does in ours, so the proof of it could 
not really depend upon the exhibition of that body, although 
it be admitted that the requisite evidence could not reach 
their minds, while under the conditions of mortality, except 
through the medium of the outward senses. The wisdom, 
and even the necessity, of this is apparent, firom the effect 
which his sudden appearance among them produced, even 
while his form and aspect were predominantly human. 
They were, it is said, " terrified and affrighted." How 
much would their terror have been increased had he ap- 
peared as a purely spiritual entity, were that possible, with- 
out at all disguising his unearthly being ! As to the 
act of eating, it is certain that it could not be from any 
necessity of sustaining his body by material food. It was 
doubtless an optical act, like that of the three angels that 
came to Abraham— of whom one, by the way, was this same 
Jesus in his pre-incarnate state — and partook of the enter- 
tainment which he served up to them. The resurrection- 
state of Jesus was unquestionably the same with that of his 
glorious or Shekinah-state before he tabernacled in the flesh ; 
and if the one was consistent with his appearing to eat of 
the ordinary food of mortals, so doubtless was the other.* 

* Josephus, speaking of this incident in the history of Abraham (J. 
A. B. I. c. 11), says, Sd^av avr^ va^i^xov io6t6vr<ov, theif presented to him 
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And when we consider the object to be attained by such an 
illusion, we see nothing inconsistent or unworthy the divine 
impersonation of Truth in having recourse to it. A mira- 
cle, it is clear, must be admitted on any view. If his risen 
body was material, it must have been miraculously rendered 
spiritual when he suddenly appeared in a room closed and 
barred, and when he as suddenly vanished from sight. If 
it was spiritual, it must have been miraculously made to as- 
sume material attributes on the same occasion. Between 
these alternatives we are led to take our choice. For our- 
selves we do not hesitate a moment. Adopting the former 
view, we are compelled to the conclusion, that, as our Lord 
did not ascend in a material body, he must have put it off 
either at the ascension itself, or at some time previous dur- 
ing the forty days of his sojourning on earth, of the proof 
of which we have not the slightest trace except what is in- 
volved in the hypothesis itself. On the other ground, the 
necessity of such a change is precluded. He rose in the 
same body in which he ascended, and in that body still lives 
as '' the resurrection and the life'' to all his believing fol- 
lowers.* 

(4.) When Mary came at an early hour to the sepul- 



an appearance of eating. The term Ss^a, shoWy appearance, seeming, is 
precisely the term which we think applicable to our Saviour's act on this 
occasion. 

» " Prof. Mailer alleges that Christ arose from the tomb with the same 
material body which he had before his crucifixion. As a proof he addu- 
ces the fact that Christ ate, and that he showed Thomas the marks of his 
wounds. But very many proofs of an opposite kind may be alleged, the 
most important of which is his ascension into heaven. To the ascension 
belongs a glorified body, which had from the earth only that which is im- 
perishable. Might not a glorified one eat, while the food was transformed 
by an inward, higher, living energy into a superior element, or be chemi- 
cally evaporated ] And could not the wounds in the body be verified by 
marks in the resurrection-body V* — Lange, in Germ. Select. Andover, 
1839. P. 288. 
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chre, and looked down and saw on]y the two angelic mes- 
sengers sitting within, as she turned round she beheld Jesus, 
and mistook him for the gardener. He must, therefore, 
have been clothed, and in habiliments appropriate to a gar- 
dener. But whence were these clothes obtained, on tbe 
theory of the revival of the material body ? His ordinary 
garments had been distributed by lot among the Roman 
soldiers at his crucifixion. His grave-clothes were still 
lying in the sepulchre. If, then, the material body had 
emerged from the tomb, it must, we should suppose, ha?e 
left all its sepulchral investments behind it. Whence then, 
we ask again, did the risen Saviour obtain the garments in 
which he appeared to Mary ? The instantaneous reply will 
no doubt be, that they were miraculously supplied ; nor 
would we intimate that a material body could not have been 
thus furnished from the wardrobe of Omnipotence, as well 
as any other. But we are still firm in the belief, that the 
impression is far more spontaneous that the whole was mi- 
raculous, the apparent body as well as the apparent garb. 
We have, we think, no evidence that the purely spiritual 
body of Christ, any more than any other spiritual body, 
could be seen by the natural eye. Consequently there was 
an absolute necessity that if the risen Saviour manifested 
himself at all, it should have been by the temporary assump- 
tion of a body cognizable by the natural senses. That 
there was something miraculous in his several appearances 
after his resurrection is to be inferred from Mark 16. 12 : 
^* After that, he appeared ina notherform (h kxeg^ f^ogqnj) unto 
two of them, as they walked, and went into the country." 
This certainly implies a transformation of some kind, such 
as we may easily conceive to pertain to a spiritualized body. 
(5.) The evangelical narrative enforces the belief, that 
our Lord ascended to heaven first on the very day on which 
he rose from the dead, and subsequently in repeated instan- 
ces before the expiration of the forty days mentioned by 
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Luke, Acts 1. 3.* The proof of this position may be thus 
stated : — 

a. The first appearance of the risen Saviour was to 
Mary Magdalen, of which a particular account is given by 
John only, ch. 30. 1 1-18. After mentioning her recognition 
of him, the writer proceeds : ** Jesus saith unto her. Touch me 
not ; for I am not yet ascended to my Father ; but go to my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father, and 
your Father ; and to my God, and your God." For this prohi- 
bition here uttered it is difficult to assign a reason, unless it 
be that our Lord was just upon the point of ascending, and 
therefore no time was to be allowed for the expression of 
those endearments to which her rejoicing affection prompted 
her. The word is in the present tense (avafialvto, I ascend, 
i. e. / am just about ascending) , and is, as it strikes us, en- 
tirely inconsistent with the idea that he announces an ascen- 
sion which was to take place forty days afterwards. Why 
should so distant a removal to heaven be a reason for forbid- 
ding her now to touch him ? Should we not suppose his 
language would rather have been, * Touch me now, for if thou 
dost it not before my ascension, thou canst not hope to do 
it afterward ' — especially when we consider that, in the after 
noon of that same day, he not only permitted, but required, 
the disciples to ' handle him, and see that it was he himself.' 
Is it replied to this that he was urgent to have his disciples 
immediately informed of his intended ascension at the end 
of forty days ? But what could be the motive for such haste 
on this matter, when he was to see them himself on the 
same day, and could communicate that information at any 
succeeding interview? The true solution is undoubtedly 
very different. J6sus would simply certify to his disciples 



* See on this subject a dissertation from the German of Kinkel in the 
" Bibliotheca Sacra," Vol. I. No. 1., Feb. 1844, where the question re- 
specting the Ascension is argued with great ability. We are indebted to 
this essay for several of the ideas |^vanced in the present connexion. 

8 
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tile reason why he did not at once personally manifest him- 
self to them. '' Announce to them that however pleasant 
to them and to me would be an instantaneous meeting, yet 
a stronger attraction draws me first to my Father. Every 
homan feeling gives way before this. Touch me not; I 
cannot tarry with thee, nor with my brethren ; for I have 
not yet been with my Father, and there I must first be." 
Viewed in this light every thing is plain and easy. 

b, A recurrence to the previous history confirms this 
interpretation. Our Lord had shortly before advertised his 
followers of his speedy removal firom them to his Father, 
and of his subsequent speedy return to them. John 16. 16, 
" A little while, and ye shall not see me ; and again, a little 
while, and ye shall see me, because I goto the Father ;" i. e 
he was to go to the Father in the interval before their seeing 
him again. And again, when his disciples were surprised 
and confounded by his words, *' Jesus said unto them. Do 
ye inquire among yourselves of that I said, A little while, 
and ye shall not see me, and again, a little while, and ye 
shall see me V He then continues : " Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, that ye shall weep and lament, but the 
* world shall rejoice; and ye shall be sorrowful, but your 
sorrow shall be turned into joy. A woman when she is in 
travail hath sorrow, because her hour is come ; but as soon 
as she is delivered of the child, she remembereth no more 
the anguish, because a man-child is born into the world. 
And ye now therefore have sorrow : but I will see you 
again, and your heart shall rejoice (/cf^ijo-rrai), and your joy 
no man taketh from you." Compare the prediction and the 
event. How sad and disconsolate was the little company at 
his death ; how buoyant and rejoicing M'ere they made by his 
re-appearance ! Their sorrow was to continue till ** he had 
been with his Father," and then was their joy to com- 
mence, as we learn was the case : " Then were the disciples 
glad (fxa^r/aav) when they saw the Lord." Then it wae«, 
indeed, that a " man-child was faprn into the world," accord- 
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ing to the prophetic word, *^ Thou art my son, this day have 
I begotten thee." 

€. Our Saviour's own words on the way to Emniaas 
warrant and enforce the same construction. ** Then said 
he unto them, O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken ! Ought not Christ to have su^ 
fared these things, and to enter into his glory?" Here 
the verbs are both in the same tense {na-d-tiv and UtrBl^uy)^ 
and should doubtless have been Tendered in the same way 
— ' to have suffered ' and ' to have entered.' Our transla- 
tors have varied the version, unquestionably because they 
supposed the one to relate to the past, the other to the fu- 
ture. But the Scriptures plainly identify the ascension and 
the glorification of Christ, and if he was glorified <m this 
day, he undoubtedly must have ascended on this day. 
There can be no question that our Lord uses at various 
times the word dolaittrd-m, to he glorified, as a synonym with 
the phrase, *' going or coming to the Father." In John 13. 
32, after expressing his confidence that the Father would 
glorify him, he immediately subjoins, " and he shall straight* 
way glorify him." And in* John 17. 5, this confidence 
takes the form of a prayer : " Glorify thou me, O Father ;" 
where it is observable that the word vvv^ now, again occurs, 
evincing that Jesus beheld the event as just impending, and 
by no means to be deferred to so late a period as forty days 
ader his death. As to his death itself being his glorifica- 
tion, from the moral dignity displayed in it, this is an opin* 
ion resting upon theological theory, and not upon Scripture 
declaration. The Scriptures imperatively demand that the 
ascension should be placed in the nearest possible proximity 
with the death of the Saviour. 

d. Intimately connected with this is the incident men- 
tioned by more than one of the evangelists as having oc- 
curred at the Saviour's interview with the disciples on the 
mountain in Galilee, where he had appointed to meet them 
after his resurrection. When there assembled. Mat. 28 
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18-20, we are told that " Jesos came and ^ake aDtotheno, 
saring^, All power is giren unto me in hearen and in earth. 
Go je, therefore, and teach all nations," dec. This lan- 
guage, and his breathing upon them in token of his impart- 
ing to them the Holy Spirit, supposes a previous ascension. 
It is clear, from the general tenor both of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, that it was only after our Lord's " as- 
cending up on high,'' that he was to " give gifts unto men," 
and we are elsewhere informed that " the Spirit was not yet 
given, because Jesus was not yet glorified." His now giv- 
ing the Spirit and clothing his disciples with their commis- 
sion, was a proof that he teas now glorified, and if so he 
must ha?e ascended. The exercise of the authority and 
majesty which he here assumes as head of the mediatorial 
kingdom, necessarily supposes his actual investiture with 
the high prerogatives of that ofiice. His resurrection and 
ascension were necessary to his receiving the seal of the 
Father's acceptance of the work which he had accomplished 
by his death. It is hardly possible, we think, to assign any 
reason why this consummating step should be delayed fcr 
forty days. • 

€, The narrative of Luke, Acts L 1-3, lends additional 
confirmation to the view which supposes a plurality of as- 
censions : " The former treatise have I made, O Theophi- 
lus, of all that Jesus began both to do and teach, until the 
day in which he was taken up, after that he through the 
Holy Ghost had given commandments unto the apostles 
whom he had chosen : to whom also he showed himself alive 
after his passion, by many infallible proofs, being seen of 
them forty days, and speaking of the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God.'' This is unquestionably a difiierent 
event from that related in the Gospel of the same evangelist, 
Luke 24. 50-«'>3, ** And he led them out as far as to Beth- 
any; and he lifted up his hands, and blessed them. And it 
came to pass, while he blessed them, he was parted from 
them, and carried up into heaven. And they worshipped 
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him, and returned to Jerosalem with grett joy ; and were 
continually in the temple, praising and blessing God. 
Amen/' Here is an entire omission of several of the lead- 
ing circumstances of the former ascension — the latter in 
point of time — which cannot well be accounted for on the 
assumption that he is describing the same event. Nothing 
is said of the cloud receiving him out of their sight — noth- 
ing of the two angels that appeared on the occasion — noth- 
ing respecting the question proposed to him by the apostles 
as to the time of restoring the kingdom to Israel. Yet why 
should these important items be omitted, if indeed the 
same ascension is intended ? But again, the place, as well 
as the attendant circumstances, is different. In the Gospel 
it is said to have been from Bethany, which was fifteen fur- 
longs from Jerusalem, while in the Acts it is, by clear infer- 
ence, the Mount of Olives, which was only about five. The 
distance, it is true, is not great, and the road to Bethany 
passes ov^r the Mount of Olives ; still the localities are not 
identical, nor is it practicable to reconcile the statements of 
the evangelist on this ground. Finally, we have only to re- 
cur to the passage in Acts to be convinced that the writer 
is describing an ascension entirely different from that which 
he had related in the Gospel. He first informs Theophilus 
that in the former treatise he had related all that Jesus be- 
gan both to do and to teach up to the day in which he was 
taken up into heaven, i. e. on the evening of the resurrec- 
tion, after he had given commandment to the disciples 
whom he had chosen. He then goes on to add, ** To whom 
also (oi^ xal) he showed himself alive after his passion, by 
many infcdlible proofs, being seen of them forty days." 
What can be inferred from the use of xal, also, in this con- 
nexion, but that besides and after that first appearance and 
ascension he had also manifested himself repeatedly during 
the forty days that elapsed prior to the ascension which he 
is now just about to record ? '' Thus we are compelled," to 
use the words of Kinkel, " on all sides confidently to affirm^ 
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that Christ arose to heaven several times, and indeed after 
each single appearance to his disciples, sometimes so that 
he only vanished from them, at others rising visibly before 
them, so that the ascension on the fortieth day appears par- 
ticularly important only because with it the regular appear- 
ances and communications to his disciples ceased." (Bibli- 
ath. Sac,, Feb., 1844, p. 173.) The inference from all this 
is obvious. If Christ ascended to heaven first immediately 
after his resurrection, and repeatedly in the forty days sub- 
sequent, he must have ascended in a spiritual body. l£ he 
ascended in a spiritual body, he must have arisen in a spir- 
itual body. Consequently, the phenomena indicating a ma- 
terial body to the senses of the disciples must have been 
miraculously assumed. In other words, they were mere nji- 
pearances. If this conclusioa can be avoided — how ? But 
our catalogue of proofs is not exhausted. 

(7.) The nature of our Saviour's priestly office required 
an immediate ascension afler his death and resurrection. 
The Jewish High Priest, the grand type of Christ in this 
character, as soon as the he-goat was slain on the day of 
Atonement immediate^ carried the blood into the most 
hdy place and sprinkled it before the mercy Hieat, and until 
he had done this was not regarded as having completed 
that solemnity. Accordingly, the apostle, Heb. 1. 3, com- 
bines these two parts of our Lord's priesthood : " Having 
by himself purged our sins, he sat down at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high ;" adding a quotation from the second 
Psalm, which imports that he understood it of Christ's as- 
cension and exaltation : v. 4, 5, '* Being made so much 
higher than the angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained a 
more excellent name than they. For to which of the angels 
said he at any time. Thou art my Son, this day have I be- 
gotten thee?" And we find that elsewhere the apostle 
applies the same quotation in the same sense : Heb. 5. 5, 
*' Christ glorified not himself to be made an high priest ; 
but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son, this day have 
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I begotten thee ;" and that this properly imports the day of 
Christ's resurrection is clear from Acts 13. 33: "Having 
raised up Jesus from the dead, as it is written in the second 
Psalm, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee." 
These extracts all determine themselves to one point, viz., 
that the first ascension was on the same day with the resur- 
rection. 

(8.) The grand purpose for which the divine Redeemer 
assumed a body of flesh was accomplished when he expired 
upon the cross. TBtiksfrrM, it is finished , was his dying ex- 
clamation. So also, just upon the eve of his crucifixion, 
John 17. 4, " I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do." Accordingly, when he had " accomplished his 
decease at Jerusalem," he entered at once into a new state 
and a new dispensation. He now came into that economy 
which was to be emphatically of the Spirit, The agency 
of the Spirit is therefore prominent in the Scriptural ac- 
counts of the resurrection ; " Declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the Spirit of holiness, by the 
resurrection from the dead." The uses of a material body 
had now surceased for ever. He was now " made a high 
priest, not afler the law of a carnal commandment, but 
afler the powet of an endless life" This life he entered 
upon at his resurrection from the grave, of which it was not 
possible that a spiritual body should be holden. The as- 
sumption of a fleshly body pertained not to the work of his 
glorification, but to that of his humiliation ; and, having 
once stooped to the work of humiliation, must he for ever 
remain under it! When he had once travailed through 
death, and conquered it, and him that had the power of it, 
— ^having once risen triumphantly from its dark domains — 
was it not fitting that he should completely lay aside every 
vestige of the chief memento of a state from which he had 
become so gloriously emancipated? The work and the 
kingdom of Christ were henceforward to be spiritual ; what 
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Deed, then, of the resurrection of the animal or material 
body? 

But it is said that it must be deemed impossible to have 
a ssured the disciples of the naked fact of his resurrection but 
by the reanimatiqn of the very body which had succumbed 
to death on the cross. To this we reply, as we have in 
e ffect replied already, that the great fact to be established 
was the living again of that person who had bowed his 
h ead upon Calvary, and " given up the ghost.'' But as his 
true manhood, even during his earthly life, did not consist 
in his body, but in an inner principle to which the body was 
a mere adjunct, so the proof of the survival of his essential 
being afler death was independent of the proof of the resur- 
rection of the identical body which was deposited in the 
tomb of Joseph. If Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were still 
living, as we hope shortly to prove, in spiritual bodies — if 
Moses and Elias appeared in such bodies at the traosfigura- 
tion — if the saints universally go into the spiritual world in 
such bodies — why should not the Lord of life himself have 
immediately assumed a similar corporeity when he arose as 
the first fruits from among the dead ? Was not his spiritual 
body himself? Was he not alive again ? And was not 
every purpose answered by the demonstration of this stu- 
pendous fact? Suppose the celestial body of Elijah had 
been made manifest to the senses subsequent to his trans- 
lation, would it not have afforded irrefragable evidence of the 
truth of his personal existence, notwithstanding the previous 
disappearance from human view of the gross material body ? 
Would the reconstruction of his dispersed earthly tenement 
be requisite to certify the fact ? Why then should not the 
same evidence establish the same fact in regard to Christ ? 
The apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. 9. J, appeals to the fact of his 
having seen Jesus Christ the Lord in proof his apostleship. 
The force of his appeal depended upon his thus being made 
a witness of the resurrection. But he certainly beheld not 
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his material body. It was a spiritual appearance with 

which he was favored, and if such an appearance was a 
proof of the resurrection in his case, why not also in the 
case of the other apostles ? The argument strikes us as 
entirely conclusive. And how delightful and interesting 
the thought of so complete an identity of lot awaiting the 
Head and the members of the redeemed mystical body- 
that as we are planted in the likeness of his death, so we 
shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection — that as he 
entered at once into a spiritual body and so abides, so shall 
we also at death but exchange our present bodies of vileness 
for our future bodies of glory fashioned like unto his ! 

We may admit indeed that the disciples supposed that 
the body which they saw and handled was the veritable 
body of their crucified Lord, and that in their preaching the 
resurrection of Jesus they had no other idea than that of 
the reanimation of his body of flesh. Under the influence 
of those carnal apprehensions which they then cherished, it 
was scarcely to be expected that they should have come to 
any other conclusion. We have no grounds to imagine 
that without a miracle they could have come to a sudden 
recognition of a spiritual presence, when all the phenomena 
addressed themselves in such a manner to their senses as to 
beget the belief of a material substance. It is reasonable 
indeed to suppose, that, as they subsequently became more 
deeply instructed in the mysteries of the kingdom, and were 
able to penetrate more fully its spiritual character, they 
may have come by degrees to more correct views on this 
subject ; at any rate, we know no reason why the measure 
of their intelligence on this point should be the limit of 
ours. It is sometimes objected that an unsophisticated 
child, upon reading or hearing the evangelical narrative, 
would inevitably receive the impression that the body 
raised and manifested to the disciples was the literal mate- 
rial body of Christ. Granted. We admit the fact, while 
we deny the inference that would be drawn from it. The 

6» 
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same inspired truth which is milk for babes, is'at the same 
time strong meat for grown men. Let each extract from it 
the pabulum which will sustain the soul. We live at a 
more advanced period of the Christian economy, and have 
the advantage of all those ulterior developments of its es- 
sential genius which were wanting to the first age of the 
church, and why should we close our eyes to the brighter 
light that is shining around us for fear of seeing more than 
was seen in the earliest dawn of Christianity ? 

Again, it is asked, If the material body did not rise, or 
was not the proper subject of the resurrection, what became 
of it? for it was not found in the sepulchre, neither did it 
see corruption. To this we reply, (1,) that the objection 
drawn from this source does not weigh exclusively against the 
view we are now advocating. On the common theory, some 
disposal is to be made of the fleshly body subsequent to the 
resurrection, and prior to the ascension, for it is admitted 
that our risen Lord did not enter heaven in a body of flesh 
and bones. By the solution which may be offered on this 
score, whatever it may be, we will agree to abide ; main- 
taining, however, our previous position, that the ascension 
occurred on the day of the resurrection. On either view 
it must, we conceive, be maintained, that the body which 
hung upon the cross was miraculously dissolved or resolved 
into its primitive elements, like that of Elijah when he was 
translated ; and all the difference in the two cases is, that in 
the one this effect is to be supposed to have been wrought 
while it reposed in the sepulchre, and, in the other, afler it 
emerged from it. As to the nature of the effect itself, it 
must be deemed substantially the same on the one theory as 
on the other. He died in a material body, he went into 
heaven in a spiritual body. Whether the transition from the 
one to the other took place sooner or later, the mode of it 
was undoubtedly the same, and the question, what became 
of the former when the latter was assumed, is one which 
presses upon the opposite view as much as upon ours. 
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But (2,) we would, in our turn, propose an inquiry. 
Was there not as much reason for a putting forth an act 
of omnipotence in the removal of the body of Jesus from 
the tomb, as there was for concealing the body of Moses 
from the Israelites, so that no man knew of his sepulchre ? 
If the chosen people were in danger of worshipping the body 
of Moses, from their great reverence of his character, was 
there not far greater danger of Christ's body becoming a 
snare to his followers, and a real hinderance to a right appre- 
hension of the true nature of the resurrection, and of the 
spiritual character of his kingdom ? How could they have 
been adequately convinced of his being actually alive, of his 
ascension and glorification, while they could, at any time, 
by going there, have seen him, with the eye of sense, dead 
in the tomb ? How much, moreover, would the ministry 
of the first preachers of the Gospel have been embarrassed 
in the proclamation of the great fact of the resurrection, if 
his body had remained visible, or the mode of its removal 
been commonly known ? Could the Jewish or Gentile gain- 
sayer be expected to yield credence to the declaration, that 
Jesus had risen from the dead and was still alive, when both 
his tomb and his body could at any time be pointed out as 
yet remaining with them ? 

We have thus, as we were able, presented the leading 
considerations on this profoundly interesting subject, and, 
from a view of the whole, know not what resistance to offer 
to the conclusion, that our Saviour rose from the dead in a 
spiritual body, the same body in which he ascended to 
heaven. The prominent passages usually relied on in 
proof of the resurrection of the material body, we have seen 
to be capable of a fair and unforced interpretation in favor 
of the opposite theory. This conclusion, thus sustained by 
a legitimate exegesis, is not to be vacated by our inability to 
define the precise relation that may be conceived to sub- 
sist between the former and the latter corporeity. Whether 
we are to recognize some hidden process of sublimation by 
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which the one was transmuted into the other, or whether the 
materia] fabric, which the divinity inhabited prior to the 
crucifixion, were resolved into its constituent elements, and 
thus wholly laid aside upon the development of the spiritual 
structure, we are not, perhaps, at present competent to de- 
termine, nor is it essential to the establishment of the main 
position. So also of the real state of our Lord's Spirit, in the 
interval between his expiring on the cross and his resuscita- 
tion on the third day, as revelation has thrown no light upon 
it we are not called to be wise above what is written.* The 
questioH W as difficult of solution on the common theory as 
upon ouri. The decision of it involves a deeper knowledge of 
the mysterious constitution of Christ's person than we now pos- 
sess — deeper, perhaps, than we may ever possess in this world. 
But whatever the truth may be upon this point, wc cannot 
conceive that any objection brought from it is .sufficient to 
invalidate the grand result which we have reached respecting 
the nature of that body in which he appeared to his disci- 
ples at the tomb in Jerusalem — on the way to Emmaus — on 
the mountain in Galilee — and on the sacred summit of the 
Mount of Olives. Though miraculously disguised, from the 
exigency of the case, to the outward senses of his followers, 
yet we cannot help regarding it as the true model and exem- 
plar of the resurrection-bodies of the saints, when with them 
mortality shall be swallowed up of life. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Examination of Particular Passages. 

Prominent among the Scripture testimonies to the re- 
surrection of the dead, and the stronghold of those who 



* This remark is to be somewhat qualified, as will be seen by our ex- 
position of Mat. 27. 53, 54, where, we trust, we have found a clew to the 
true doctrine of the 'descent into hell.* 
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maintain the prevalent view, is the fifteenth chapter of Paul's 
first epistle to the Corinthians. To this passage, therefore, 
shall we give our first attention, since, if this can be fairly 
interpreted in favor of the spiritual theory, we can antici- 
pate little difficulty in dealing with the other texts in the 
New Testament, which treat of the subject. We are not 
without strong hopes that a rigid analysis of the apostle's 
argument in this chapter may put an entirely new complexion 
upon it, in the estimation of the candid reader. We shall 
premise the remark, in which nearly all commentators agree, 
that, whatever be the intrinsic nature of the resurrection 
which the apostle discusses, it pertains exclusively to the 
righteous. It is by no means an announcement of a gene- 
ral resurrection of all men without distinction. We go into 
no formal proof on this head, because it is obvious from the 
letter of the record, and because we find the resurrection 
elsewhere spoken of, in repeated instances, as the privilege, 
par eminence, of believers only. Doddridge remarks, that 
it is " of the resurrection of Christians alone, and not of that 
of the wicked, that he evidently speaks, in this whole chap- 
ter." Of the passage in Acts 24. 15, v/hich seems to con- 
tradict this position, we shall have occasion to speak here- 
after. 

1 Cor. XV. 12, 13. 

GR. ENG. VERS. 

Ei ds Xoiatog xmvaaetai Now if Christ be preached 

on in vsKQ^v MysQtai, noig ^^at he rose from the dead how 

-, / / ^ 9 {'L^tf > say some among you that there 

X8Y0VCI rmg Bvvfiip, on avaa- ^^ '^^ resurrection of the dead ? 

raaig vsxqoov ovx bcziv ; But if there be no resurrec- 

Eidi avaaraaig yfix^wy ovx tionof the dead, then is Christ 
ianvy oifds Xgiazog iyj^egrat. ^^^ risen. 

The special doctrine of the resurrection, as generally 
held to be taught in this chapter, is that of a simultaneous 
resurrection at what is termed ' the last day,' or at ' the end 
of the world.* On this view it may fairly be submitted as a 
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qaestion, whether the apostle's reasooing is cooclasive. We 
are onable to perceiTe how the fact of a resarrection at some 
future time can be adduced as a proof that Christ was already 
risen. And, od the other hand, if it could be shown that 
there will be no soch resurrection, would that be a proof that 
Christ is not risen ? Is it not, at least, within the range of 
possibilities that he should be the only one raised ? The 
truth is, as the apostle's argument is usually explained, it 
makes it little more than mere reasoning in a circle. First, 
the future resurrection of the saints is proved by the past 
resurrection of Christ ; and then, secondly, the past resar- 
rection of Christ is proved by the future resurrection of 
his pe<^le. This consequence flows naturally and inevi- 
tably from regarding the resurrection of the righteous as a 
future simultaneous event. Let it be understood as a pres- 
ent event, or one that takes place with every individual be- 
liever as soon as he leaves the body, and this logical incon- 
sistency is avoided, and a flood of light poured upon the 
train of the apostle's reasoning. 

V. 16-18. 

GR. ENG. VERS. 

Eiyagve^QOi ovx iyBiQOvraif For if the dead rise not, then 

oM XQiatog iyfiyeorar ^« "«^^.*J»*i^[^^i«^d" . , 

„» jii v" ^ * ' » ' And if Christ be not raised, 

H ds XQiarog.ov^iyrjBQrm, your faith is vain; ye are yet 

liaxaia rj matig vfiwp' su m your sins. 

iate iv xalg afiuQiiag vfxmv • Then they also which are 

aga aal ol xoif^ri&tVTeg iv fallen asleep in Christ are per- 

Xqkjt^ anoilovto* ished. 

The gist of the apostle's argument occurs in a subse- 
quent part of the chapter, but we cannot but advert to the 
present passage as conveying a very singular sentiment on 
the common theory, that Paul is here maintaining the resur- 
rection of the body. Upon that view we are at a loss to 
perceive the logical coherence of the reasoning. How does 
it follow that those who had fallen asleep in Jesus had per- 
ishedf provided there was no resurrection of the body? 
Their souh, the true constituent of themselves, were certainly 
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in being, and what should prevent their souU being saved, 
even if their bodies did not rise ? We are well aware that 
a different sense is put upon the words by many commenta- 
tors, but we still do not hesitate to affirm, that the most 
native and obvious import of the language is that of the 
present existence of the persons spoken of. If they are not 
risen — if they are not actually entered upon their resurrec- 
tion-state — where are they? What evidence is there of 
their existing at all ? Accordingly, he immediately adds, 
"If in this life only we have hope, we are of all men most 
miserable ;'' showing, conclusively, that he is reasoning 
against those who confined their hopes of happiness to this 
life only. His object is mainly to combat the error of those 
who supposed that the Christian's hope terminates here, and 
therefore he is not to be understood as writing against those 
who denied the resurrection of the body, but those who 
denied any resurrection at all, i. e. any future life, any state 
of retribution previous to Christ's second coming. 

It may not, indeed, be easy to ascertain how it should 
have happened that such an idea should have obtained cur- 
rency among any who could properly have been denominated 
believers in the Corinthian church. Some have supposed 
that they were Jewish-Christians, who still retained the 
leaven of Sadduceeism in their creed, which, as Jews of all 
shades of belief were scattered over the Roman empire, is 
not in itself improbable. But the view of Billroth strikes 
us as the truest solution of the question. 

" In order to place the matter in a clear light, we must 
take into consideration a fact in the history of opinion 
among the early Christians. That fact is the prevailing ex- 
pectation among them of the immediate return of Christ, in 
connexion with which event they expected the fulfilment of 
all Christ's promises, and the perfection of the Messianic 
-reign. The peculiar aim of the Christian, therefore, was not 
the life before, but the life after, Christ's return. But by 
whom would this aim be reached ? By those naturally, in 
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the first instance, who outlived the intervening period. Such, 
therefore, had comfort under all the trials of life, but how 
was it with those who should die beforehand? Such a 
question would very natursdly disquiet the minds of the be- 
lievers, and take from them the joy of life. So it was with 
the church of Thessalonica, whose condition Pelt, in his 
Commentary on the epistles to that church, p. 83, thus ac- 
curately describes : ' Many errors had arisen among the 
Thessalonians respecting the resurrection, so that some 
feared lest, should they or their friends die before the coming 
of the Lord, they should be deprived of that blessing which 
they supposed to be promised only to those who should be 
then alive.' The same state of things, doubtless, prevailed 
among the Corinthians. The majority, indeed, comforted 
themselves with the certain hope of a resurrection antece- 
dent to the coming of Christ; but some (the rtvig, ver. 12) 
had doubts respecting the resurrection itself, and conse- 
quently of any participation on the part of those already 
dead in the enjoyment of the coming reign. The great ob- 
ject of Paul, then, in this section is, to show that before the 
return of Christ to the earth, a resurrection shall certainly 
take place of those who are dead, that they also may share 
in the blessings of his reign ; and that this shall happen 
within the period of an ordinary lifetime." 

The refutation of the error in question, however, did 
not require that the resurrection of the body should enter 
into the apostle's argument. On the other hand, by substi- 
tuting, throughout all the chapter, ' living again,' — * future 
life' — ' future state' — as a state to be immediately entered 
upon at death, instead of ' resurrection,' implying the resur- 
rection of the body — the whole course of reasoning becomes 
luminous and pertinent, while it is, at the same time, brought 
into perfect harmony with the general tenor of the Scrip- 
tures on the subject. 

But we follow the footsteps of the writer in his argument. 
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V. 20-23. 

OR. ENG. VERS. 

Nvv\ da XqiGtog iy^yeozai But now is Christ risen from 

'Ensidq yoLQ di av^Qtanov 6 For since by man came 

-d^dvatogy nal dl av^Qoinov death, by man came also the 

dvdaracig yexQOOv^ resurrection of the dead. 

ygTrsQ ydg ^ iv rep 'Adkfi ^^^ ^^ .^ ^^^^ ^,j ^^^^ 

naviEg ano&vriaxovaiv, ovna g^ ,„ Christ shall all be made 

xal iv r<p Xgiaicp navzeg alive. 
ll,(x)onoiri&'^GovTai, 

"Exaffjog ds h ™ idlm rdy- But every man in his own 

. > \ -^r r H order: Christ the first-fruits; 

liarr ana^n XQ^^rog,mei^ ^^^rv^^^ they that are Christ's 

ia oitov^ Xqujtov bv tjj na- at his coming. 
Qovaia avtov. 

As the first-fruits of the harvest are a sample of the whole, 
and being presented in the temple denominate the remainder 
pure and holy, so Christ, who, after his resurrection, was 
presented in the heavenly temple, may justly be regarded as 
an exemplar and type of the state of those who fall asleep 
in him, and an argument that they are not, as dead bodies 
were, among the polluted things of the world, but holy to 
the Lord, and admitted to his presence. The idea is not so 
much that Christ was the first, in the order of time , who rose 
from the dead — as we are expressly taught, both in the Old 
Testament and the New, that prior cases of resurrection 
had repeatedly occurred — but the first in rank, the author, 
the procuring cause, of the resurrection of the saints. But 
the whole harvest began to be gathered in immediately after 
the presentation of the first-fruits, and it would be a very 
violent construction of the analogy to suppose it to imply 
that hundreds or thousands of years might elapse between 
the resurrection of the grand Precursor and that of the mass 
of his followers. The true view of the matter is clearly in- 
dicated by the sequel, in which we are taught, that this re- 
suscitation of the dead, this investiture of the disciples of 
Christ with immortality, proceeds in a manner analogous 
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with the successive generations of the animal and mortal 
family, who derive their first life from Adam. As this 6rst 
family is not formed at once, nor dissolved at once; as the 
members of it have risen into existence tit succession ; so 
neither will the other family be completed at once. Every 
man of this family is to be quickened ' in his own order/ or 
as he dies, from Christ the first-firuits down through the 
lapse of ages to the last generation of belierers who shall 
be found alive at his coming. But this second coming of 
Christ, as we shall shortly attempt to show, was universally 
understood in the apostle's days as to take place during the 
then current generation of men — an expectation founded 
upon the words of Christ himself, that *' that generation 
should not pass till all these things were fulfilled." 

V. 35-37. 

GR. ENG. V£RS. 

'u4XX igeT tig ' nag iyiqav^ But some man will say, How 
rai olvsxQoi; noicodi aoiuau are the dead raised up? and 

loYovtai • ^ ^^^^ ^^^y ^^ ^^7 ^™® '^ 

^i J * % « / , Thou fool, that which thou 

Aq^QOVy avo (TTisiQEig,^ ov gowest is not quickened except 

^(aoTTOuTrat, iav f^rj ano&dvri, it die. 

Kal aTtsiQSig, ov to a^fxa And that which thou sowest, 

TO YBvrjaofisvov andoBig, alia ^^^V. lowest not that body that 

^. ^ ' » ' f shall be, but bare firram: it mav 

yviivoy m^^ov, ujvioi, anov ^^^^^ >^p ^heatf or of some 

jy tivog T(ov loiTKov, other grain. 

We have here and in the sequel the most full, explicit, 
and systematic discussion of the general subject of the resur- 
rection, any where to be found in the Scriptures ; and what- 
ever else may be taught by it, we think nothing can be more 
unequivocally asserted, than that man does not rise again 
with the same body which he had in this world. The em- 
ployment of the analogy from the vegetable world was per- 
haps suggested by our Saviour's words, John 12.24 : " Verily, 
verily, I say unto you. Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone (i. e. is wholly unpro- 
ductive); but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit." In 
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^he present state of our scientific knowledge, it might, 
perhaps, appear that an analogy drawn from insect transmu- 
tations would have been still more striking ; but it may be 
questioned whether the facts in this province of nature were 
known to the apostle, and at any rate the law of vegetable 
reproduction to which he refers is sufficiently apropos to his 
main design. 

The grand inquiry evidently is, to ascertain the precise 
point of the analogy in the two cases, for upon this every 
thing depends. There is, in the first place, a coincidence 
in the fact of dying. In both cases there is that process of 
decay and dissolution which we denominate death. In the 
grain the mass of the farinaceous parts, except so much as 
may be necessary to the sustentation of the future plant in 
its earlier stages, dies. And so the human body undergoes 
a similar process of dissolution. Yet here we must aim at 
precision of ideas, and note the points of difference as well 
as of similitude. The ' dying,' which the apostle predicates 
of the seed, takes place subsequently to the sowing. But 
the human body does not die af\er it is deposited in the dust. 
It is previously dead — '' for the body without the spirit is 
dead " — and therefore cannot die again. That which is ab- 
solutely dead cannot be more dead. Still there are items of 
agreement sufficient to form a basis for the comparison, 
which will appear as we proceed.* As there is something 
in the plant which dies^ so there is also something which 
does not die. There is an enfolded germ, in which the es- 
sential vitality of the seed is concentrated, and if this dies, 
it does not germinate, and of course no plant springs up. 
We cannot, of course, suppose that the apostle intended to 
say that this embryo died, although this is the very point of 

J ^M_M_— JJWMM _^M_MJ M-^— aW- ^-l^^_ - I I - ■■ U I ■! I I — 1 1 -r--MBMHB !■ II-'M ' * 

* The remark of Whitby in this connexion is well worthy of notice : 
" The word 'sown' does not relate to the body's being laid in the earth, 
bat rather to ita production in the world.** According to this, a " natural 
body is sown" at our natural birth ; a " spiritual body is raised/' as far as 
the righteous are concerned, at the hour of death. 
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Thomas Paine' s railing accusation against the Scripture 
doctrine of the resurrection, and on the ground of which he 
calls St. Paul a fool ; contending that, if the seed really and 
literally died, no plant would grow, which is indeed true. 
But this evidently is not the apostle's meaning ; and if the 
skeptic had .ever put his hand into a hill of young potatoes, 
iie might have found, to his discomfort, that there was such 
a thing as vegetable life and death going on together ; and 
such a penance, or penalty, would not perhaps have been 
\ery inappropriate to such paltry and contemptible cavil- 
ling. 

We see, then, very clearly, the law of vegetable reproduc- 
tion. The new plant arises from the development of a germ 
in the old one. The vitality of the seed adheres to the germ 
and passes with it into the new organization which succeeds, 
and with the vitality coexists the identity of the plant. So it 
is that we sow not the body which shall be. We sow a grain 
of wheat, and what is it that comes up ? Not the grain of wheat, 
but a blade of grass. It eventuates, indeed, in a head of wheat 
similar to that which is sown. But this is not the point of the 
apostle's argument. His reasoning, so to speak, does not rise 
above the surface of the ground. He designs to show that 
that product which springs out of the earth, and appears on its 
bosom, is something different from that which is put into the 
soil. If we call this the resurrection of the seed, it is per- 
fectly obvious that the term resurrection, in this connexion, 
does not imply the reappearance of the same material mass 
— the same aggregation of particles — which was deposited 
in the earth ; for the mass, with the exception of the germ, 
dies — that is, is resolved into dust and its various constituent 
elements. 

Now, if this process is made use of by the apostle to 
illustrate the resurrection of the human body, we do not see 
but we must be forced to the admission of some kind of 
germ which is developed from the one that is the nucleus — 
the essential vital principle— of the other. It will soon ap- 
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pear, indeed, that it is a germ of a very peculiar nature, but 
stiH that there is something to be developed from the dead 
body. If not, how does the illustration apply ? What is the 
point of the comparison ? But if there be this embryo 
principle in the human body, is it material? — is it of the 
same nature with the gross fabric from which it is develop- 
ed ? This, it will be perceived, is the grand question. The 
ancient Jews held that it was. They contended that there 
was an immortal bone in the human body (called by them Luz 
— ossiculum Luz), which is the germ of the resurrection-body. 
This bone, they held, one might burn, boil, bake, pound, 
bruise, or attempt to bruise, by putting it on the anvil and 
submitting it to the strokes of the sledge-hammer, but all in 
vain. No effect would be produced upon it. It was indestruc- 
tible — incorruptible — immortal. This bone was the seed of 
the future body. And this is, in fact, though not in terms, 
the theory embraced by Drew in his work on the resurrec- 
tion. But as the most accurate researches of physiologists 
have failed to discover any such bone in the system, and as 
the process of burning leaves no such residuum of the cor- 
poreal structure, we are doubtless at liberty to set it down 
among the thousand and one idle dreams of Rabbinical fic- 
tion, and put it on the same shelf with the silly tradition of 
the Talmudical doctors, that at the resurrection the bodies 
of the Jews, in whatever part of the world they died, will 
be rolled or transported under ground, through secret pas- 
sages, and all emerge to the light in the land of Canaan, with 
those of Abraham, and Isaac, and the other patriarchs. 

Still there is undoubtedly a strong disposition among 
many good men to adhere to this idea of a corporeal or ma- 
terial germ to be in some way developed from the old body, 
and constituting the nucleus of the new one. But if this be 
so, what and where is it ? What becomes of it when the 
body is burnt to ashes, and these ashes dissipated to the four 
winds ? Is there any evidence that can satisfy an intelligent 
mind of the fact of such a latent material germ in the hu- 
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man body, answering to the enfolded embryo of the future 
plant ? And if there is no evidence of this, on what grounds 
do we hold it 1 

But it will be said, if the apostle's analogy does not teach 
this, what does it teach ? If the fair construction of his lan- 
guage does not imply that there is something developed out 
of the dead body which forms the link of connexion be- 
tween it and the resurrection-body, then it would be hard to 
show that it teaches any thing on the subject, an alternative 
to which, with the qualifications and explanations that follow, 
we readily subscribe. We cannot understand the apostle's 
reasoning, unless he means to affirm that there is something 
of the nature of a germ which emanates from the defunct 
body, and forms either the substance or the nucleus of the 
future resurrection-body. But this principle we contend to 
be what the apostle calls spiritual, that is, invisible, impal- 
pable, refined, ethereal — something that is essentially con- 
nected with vital operations — something that is exhaled with 
the dying breath, or, in other words, that goes forth from the 
body before it is consigned to the dust — for, afler the body has 
mouldered away in the grave, we perceive not how any germ or 
embryo is ever to emanate from it. It is a something, of the 
interior nature of which all the philosophers in the world know 
just as much as our readers, and no more. At the same time 
this ignorance does not stand in the way of theyoc^ And if 
this alleged fact be not admitted, what is? What will any man 
affirm to be the real point of the apostle's comparison 1 If 
there is some gross material link of connexion between the 
soul's present and future tenement, what is it ? Let it be 
pointed out, and let it be shown too that a vitalizing power 
is connected with it. For ourselves, we confess it completely 
baffles our comprehension, and if any one can enlighten 
our darkness on the subject — if he will show us that there is 
any other than a spiritual germ evolved from the defunct 
body — we will sit at his feet with the glad docility of a 
learner who hungers and thirsts for instruction more than 
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for his necessary food. With our present light we mast be- 
lieve that the only germ in the human body answering to the 
germ in the plant, and upon which the apostle's comparison is 
built, is the spiritual body itself; and the erroneous appre- 
hension which has sprang up on the subject, we think to 
have arisen from supposing the comparison to be based upon 
the condition of the two bodies — the vegetable and the ani- 
mal — after both are deposited in the dust. Whereas the 
true view doubtless is, to conceive the germ of the plant to 
be developed after its consignment to the earth, but that of 
the body before. On any other construction we can make 
nothing of the illustrating analogy. 

We hear it, indeed, not unfrequently suggested, that the 
comparison here introduced was never intended to be very 
closely pressed -> that it is sufficient if we simply under- 
stand by it, that as a naked grain, after being deposited in the 
earth, is followed by a beautiful vegetable structure, so the 
corruptible body, deposited in the grave, is followed by a 
splendid renascent fabric, adapted to a new sphere of exist- 
ence — and that there was no design to hint at the detailed 
operation of any particular process in either case. But in 
our view nothing is more certain, than that the apostle in- 
tended distinctly to teach, that as the grain of wheat obtains 
a new body only by previously dying, so man, by undergo- 
ing a similar process, becomes possessed, in like manner, of 
a new investment. We cannot suppose Paul to have had 
recourse to the comparison, without having in view some 
point of resemblance in the two cases. Thatjpotn^ his own 
words certainly develope. In regard to the grain, he affirms, 
* Thou sowest not the body that shall be.' What is the cor- 
relative to this, unless it be, that * the body that dies is not 
the. same body that shall be at or after the resurrection '? If 
so, how is it possible to turn away our eye from the natural 
law by which the change is in either case effected ; or re- 
frain from instituting a comparison between the two ? But 
we affirm that this cannot be done without arriving legiti- 
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mateljT at the conclasion, that, as the plant emerges from the 
seed by the expansion of the germ, bj the nninterrapted 
action of the rital principle, so the spiritual body most de- 
relope itself immediately by the continooas <^ralion of a 
like agency. Admit, for a moment, the idea that the Ufe 
itself of the body ceases, and that it is only after kmg ages 
of time that the succeeding corporeity ensues, and the anal- 
ogy is at once destroyed. The true life of the seed is not 
for an instant intermitted, even in the midst of its dying ; 
and we maintain, that it is only by the derdc^ment of the 
spiritual body at death, and not from the entombed relics in 
the grave, that any parallelism in the two cases can be re- 
cognized. 

If the view now proposed of the matter be sound, the above 
question, which immediately arises, as to the Hme when this 
spiritual embryo may properly be said to germinate, becomes 
of absorbing moment. Is the resurrection-body assumed at 
once, or does a long interval of time elapse before that event 
occurs ? If the theory of a gross material germ were to be 
assumed as the true one, we can easily perceive that there 
would be nothinor in the nature of the case to forbid the 

o 

idea of a long interval intervening before it should be quick- 
ened into its ultimate formation. The vital power of seeds 
often remains dormant for an immensely long period; and 
so it might be in regard to the germ of a human body, pro- 
vided we could have evidence that any such germ existed, 
and that a vital energy was associated with it. But here is 
the precise point of the difficulty. We see no adequate 
grounds for believing that such a staminal principle, mate- 
rial in its qualities, exists; and till this is shown, we'kre re- 
lieved of the necessity of any other reference to the theory, 
than to demand of those who hold it to answer this fair in- 
terrogatory : If the resurrection of the body, which is de- 
posited in the earth, depends on the development of a 
corporeal germ y which no process of reasoning or experiment 
can show to exist, and the body itself is resolved back to 
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its original elemenUi theo on what basis rests the doctrine 
of the resarrection of that body — the tabernacle which we 
haTO inhabited on earth ? It will not do to say that God can 
rebuild the (original fabric, for this contradicts and makes 
useless the doctrine of the material germ. 

We are inevitably thrown back, then, as far as we can 
see, on the theory, so to term it, of the immediate develop- 
ment and assumption of the spiritual body, and its entrance 
at once upon the resurrection-state. We know not how to 
conceive of a pause — a long suspension — in the essential 
activity of the vital principle with which thought and con- 
sciousness are connected. We are not, we presume, address- 
ing those who believe in the sleep of the soul after death, 
but those who expect to retain their conscious existence in 
the world of spirits. And if our intelligent principle goes 
with the vital, which depends upon various hidden ethereal 
agencies constantly operating around us, why shall we not 
infer that our spiritual mode of being commences at once 
upon the abandonment of our gross corruptible tenements t 

We may perhaps admit, as some are disposed to maintain, 
4hat this spiritual body does not attain to its perfection at 
once ; that as it enters the spiritual world as a germ, so, as 
the vital principle, under appropriate laws, forms for itself 
-—or, as the Germans say, builds up for itself — a material body, 
out of material elements ; in like manner it may gradually 
elaborate for itself a ^iritual corporeity, from the spiritual 
elements by which it is surrounded. This, we say, may 
possiUy besa We can at present neither gainsay nor affirm 
it ; nor has it any special bearing on the main position, 
which is, that the resurrection of each individual, properly 
speaking, takes place at death, when we suppose the devel- 
opment of the spiritual body to occur. And what else, we 
should ask again, can be made of Paul's comparison ? Is it 
not the legitimate and irresistible inference ? And does not 
his own language, in the context, perfectly quadrate with 
th is ccmstruction ? ** There are bodies celestial, and there 

9 



se bodies toralnil ;" Le.,lHHMB bodies. It ]8,webeliefe, 
Bot sBOHul fer eMpamUx% 10 mdmtaod tbe plmse ' bodies 
edtatd£/ of tbe !■■, boob, and pliBels. But tbis is en- 
tird J a Boden dicfioB. Tbere is bo evidenee, we beiiere, 
tbat tbe origiBsl mSfmwm, was crcr used in Ibis sense by tbe 
ancient writers, sacied cr prafime. Tbe 'bodies/ of wbich 
tbe qnstle bere speaks, are fasMn bodies, and, as be sajs 
tbere an (not simB he) cciestial boman bodies, wbat other 
inincnce can we draw, tban tbat tbey are tbe glorified resur- 
rection-bodies in wbicb tbe risen saints now exist t 

V. 3S-4L 



'O di ^hog cvvy Mktm Mr Bat God givetfa it a body as 

mana&mgn^hlMin^TuuiMaaHk '^ ««* pb»>ed bmi, and Id 

7AwaM^|iirmwth;bmwcm^ every «ed his own boi^y. 

Oinaaa ca^ ^ avr^dw^. All flesii is not the same 

iHit aXkii fuw i^ommmp flesh ; but th»e is one kind of 

q{^Ma^,tUlndiwniPmr. ^ another of birds. ^^ 

Kiu atifiOTa inovqina^xfu There are also celestial bo- 

GWfiara imjaa' aJX itiqa dies, and bodies terrestrial: but 

uit fi reop inovQca^imp do|a, the ^ory of the celestial is ooe, 

hi'oa di fi rS^imytiw. ?"^ the glory of the terrestrial 

'^jt'i'i i'fc '1' * *in 18 another. 

l.i^^l M"^ iH?^ "iJ^v "¥' There is one glory of the buu, 

do|a ad^^nig xat aU^ do^aaa- and another g^ry of the moon, 

^iQnp' laatii^ JOQ aateQog andanother glory of the stars; 

diooiMi h doln. ^^^ o^« 8^"* differeth from an- 

other star in glory. 

There can be little doubt we think, that with multitudes 
of the readers of this apostle these words are loosely under- 
stood to intimate that it is in effect the same body (of the 
seed) which is sown in the earth, which comes forth out of 
it, although the apostle had just affirmed the contrary ; and 
therefore the inference is hastily drawn, that as God gives to 
every seed his own body, so in like manner he gives to every 
man his own body, i. e., the same body.* But a moment's re- 

Lordship proves it to be the tanu body, by these three 
the text, ri livt ouiia, vrhlch your Lorddiip inter- 
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flection will convince us that by * giving to every seed his own 
body ' is meant nothing more than his giving to every seed a 
hodypecuHar to that kind of seed. A seed of wheat does not 
produce a stalk of barley, nor a seed of barley a stalk of 
wheat. The species are kept distinct by a mysterious ar« 
rangement of Providence. This is the force of the original 
TO idiov awfia, his own proper hody^ i. e. the body which it is 
fitted to produce, which is of the same kind. God in the 
constitution of the vegetable kingdom has established, from 
his mere good pleasure, such laws as will regulate the pro- 
cess of reproduction, and cause that certain seeds shall give 
rise to certain plants and no others. In like manner he 
proceeds, in the following verses, to show by similitudes 
drawn from various natural objects, that man may have a 
different body fitted to the different state in which he enters 
at death — ^that though the natural body should rise no 
more, yet provision is made for his being furnished with a 
better in its stead ; for as there is an earthly body adapted 
to an earthly life, so there is a heavenly body adapted to a 
heavenly life. The existence in such profusion of different 
species of bodies in the universe, ought to furnish an argu- 
ment that there was nothing incredible in the idea of the 



prets thus, * That proper body which belongs to it.' Axis. Indeed, by 
those Greek words, -whether oar translators have rightly rendered them, 
' his own body,' or your Lordship more rightly, ' that proper body which 
belongs to it,' Iformeriy miderstood no more but this, that in the produc- 
tion of wheat and other grain fi-om seed, God contrived every species dis- 
tinct, so that from grains of wheat sown, root, stalk, blade, ear, and grains 
of wheat were produced, and not those of barley ; and so of the rest, 
which I took to be the meaning of ' to every seed his own body.' No, 
says yonr Lordship, these words prove, that to every plant of wheat, and 
to every grain of wheat produced in it, is given ' the pr<^r body that be- 
longs to it,' i. e., the same body with the grain that was sown. This, I 
confess, I do not understand ; because I do not understand how one indi- 
vidual grain can be the Mime with twenty, fifty, or an hundred individual 
grains."-— XocJre'f Letter to StUlmgjUet, p. 137. 
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saints' being immediately invested with appropriate bodies 
in another state, as well as in this — nothing which could 
justly authorize the objection, that because the body which 
was laid in the grave remains there, therefore there is no 
resurrection of the man. The following verses are merely 
an expansion of this general idea.* 

V. 42-44. 

GR. ENG. VERS. 

Ovrto xai »/ avdaraatg rwv So aleo is the resurrection of 

* 7 > > A ' . tion, It If; raised in incorruption : 

tyeigerat iv atfuaQGin ' *^ 

CfittQStai iv atifiiit, iYSi(f8- It i*? sown io ditdionor, it is 

rai if do^ anBiQiiaiitaa&t' raised in glory: it is sown in 

f^i'flt, iyaiQ^oi iv bvvaiiH • weakness, it is raised in power : 

ckBiQejai a&iia xpvxiTtov, iyd^ It is sovra a natural body, it 

QeTai<70}[JianveviiaTMov' ean is raised a spiritual body. 

aojitu xpirj^ixor, yai sari a^iia There is a natural body, and 

nvEviiauxov, there is a spiritual body. 

The true purport of this language is not so obvious as 
might at first blush appear. The point of difficulty is to 
determine whether the ' sowing ' as applied to the body, is 
to be understood of its consignment to dust, or, as Whitby 
suggests, of the corrupt and corruptible nature in which 
man is horn into the world.i In favor of the former in- 

* " The sense is, * There is a great variety of bodies. Look upon the 
heavens, and see the splendor of the sun, the moon, and the stars. And 
then look upon the earth, and see the bodies there— the bodies of men, and 
brutes, and insects. You see here two entire classes of bodie& You see 
how 'they differ. Can it be deemed strange if there should be a difierence 
between our bodies when on earth, and when in heaven 1 Do we not, 
in fact, see a vast difference between what strikes our eye here on earth 
and in the sky? And why should we deem it strange that between 
bodies adapted to live here and bodies adapted to live m heaven^ there 
should be a difference, like that which is seen between the objects whkh 
appear on earth and those which appear in the sky V " Bameslin loe, 

I Mr. liocke, as appears in his note on these words, evidently agrees 
with Whitby on this point :^** The time that man is in this w<^ld, affixed 
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terpretation, it is doubtless troe that it makes the com- 
parison more striking. But on the other hand, we have seen 
that the analofj will not bear to be pressed to the quick, as 
it is ob?ious that the dying affirmed of the seed is not 
strictly parallel with the dying which hdds good of the 
body. In the one case it takes place after the subject is 
deposited in the earth, in the other before. But another 
consideration of still greater weight is derived from the con- 
trast which follows between Adam and Christ. ** And so it 
is written, the first Adam was made a Kving sou ynfzv 
^aatj)^ the last Adam a quickening spirit." But how 
does this illustrate the case of the natural and spiritual 
body 1 The answer to this is suggested by the import of 
the terms which the writer employs. The original word 
for soul{tfnJxti) is that which is always employed by the apos- 
tle to denote the animal soul, or the life of the natural or 
animal man^ as contradistinguished from spiritual. It is the 
substantive from which is formed the adjective ynfxutos^ always 
translated in the New Testament natural. Now the apostle 
had just said that '* it is sown a natural body, it is raised 
a spiritual body." Here he refers us to the origin of these 
two bodies. * The one is derived from Adam, the other from 
Christ. In Adam we are sown a natural body, in Christ we are 
raised a spiritual body. His object is to teach that there is 
just such a difference between our natural and spiritual body, 
as there is between the nature which we receive from Adam, 
and the nature which we subsequently receive from Christ 
The * sowing ' therefore is our birth in Adam, or in the 
nature of Adam, and our resurrection but the finished result 
of our birth by regeneration in Christ ; '' for as the Father 

to this earth, is his being aovm, and not when, being dead, he is pot in the 
gtave, 88 18 evident from St. Paul's own words. For dead things are not 
sown ; seeds are sown, being alive, and die not till after they are sown. 
Besides, he diat will attentively consider what follows, will find reason 
from St. Panfs arguing to understand him so." — Partq^h, and Notes on 
f Ac ^plselft, p. 101. 
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raiBeth ap tlie deid, and qaiekeDeCh whom he will, so hath 
he giren to the Son to haTe life in hinudf/' i. e., to he the 
eommoDicator of spiritaal life, of which the resorreetioD of 
the righteoas dead, of whom akme he is here npeukiag, ii 
bat the completed iasae. So far is the iqpoetle from teaching 
that the bod j is ' sown ' by being deposited in the grave. It 
is sown at its &trlA, and not at its deaik.* 



\ 



• Tkb feUowing pssace was not met with tiU after the above wis 

whitra. 

** C-oaitmedLj oeitain m ia the eorporealitj of the men atintB, room v 
open for inqiiiriiig what coipoieality it is which ia to be imdeiatood as 
mnamnted and rism to hesTea. When St. Panlapeaks of 'tfaiseonnp- 
tiUe/ ' diis mortal ' — when he asys,' it is sown in eorraptiony it is isiaed 
inineomiption'— does he refer to the aaikooa maaa left behind bf the de- 
ceased t Is the foneial of the fleahljr fisme the sowing of the seed ! Is 
the sepnldiral enclosore the seed-plot ? Ia the patresoent frame itself tbo 
bared bat solid, the denuded bat Yalnable, the relatively dead bat really 
living, the seemingly decomposing, bat aetoally germinating grain T Or 
is it, when its porpoees as an envelope are answered, mere chaff detadied 
by the flail of disease, and blown away by the wind of death t 

" Evident it will be, on a calm peraaal of his eloqiient argament,thtt 
the apostle has no reference to the sepakhre, or the fbnemly or the aoul- 
bereft corpse. His controveray was not with any who themselves denied, 
or with any who imagined any Christian instmcter to have erer taught, 
or fimded, that the deposited frame would again be animated by any but 
reptile yitaiity ; his controversy was with parties who, if tiiey did not set 
aside entirely an after life, or deny in toto a resurrection of the dead,pe- 
remptorily denied a resorrection from the dead, and while diereb^cjaelod- 
ing the fear of judgment from themselves, cut off from the faidifid tho 
prospect of reaching heaven. Had the reintegration of the diaintegnted 
corpse been the position denied, the denien, instead of being indignantly op- 
posed, wonld have been cordially supported by all die apostle's aalhority. 
Far toopositivelyniad St. Paul decided, that he who sowed to the flesh 
should reap corruption, to allow of his supposing that he who sowed the 
fleshitself wonld reap any thing else than mere putridity. Not one of his 
pleas, nor one of his expressions throughout the coorse of his diacuasioa 
can be made to apply to the fleshly frame, then only occasionally moulder- 
ing in the ground, but ever, after an interral, mouldered away. Neither 
germination ((aontiins), nor waktuing up (i)«^ic)t nor 9itmdiug 19 
(ii^»ravts), nor tranrfarmation (dXAiyiv), nor puUimg 9m im m eHi twn 
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At the same time, although we are fully persuaded that 
;his is the true sense of the apostle's language in this con- 
nexiony yet we are not absolutely shut up to it in order to 
make good the ?iew we are advocating. Even interpreted 
on the common theory, it does not necessitate the infer- 
ence, that the resurrection here spoken of is the resurrec- 
tion of the body, although it is doubtless the resurrection of 
a body. We are aware, indeed, that it is generally held 
that it is the very same body that is sown in corruption 
in the grave that is raised in incorruption out of the 
grave. But to onr mind it is clear that the fact of its 
being incorruptible, proves that it cannot be the same with 
that which is corruptible, and that nothing more is meant, 
than that the corruptible shall be exchanged for the incor- 
ruptible, the mortal for the immortal. The established 
idiom of the Scriptures affords decisive warrant for this con- 
struction. Examples occur where the demonstrative 'it,* 
nrhich usually implies the same as the antecedent noun to 
ivhich it stands related, refers not to precisely the same sub- 
ject, but to one that succeeds. Thus Luke 9. 24 : '' For 
irhosoever will save his life, shall lose it ; but whosoever 



Iv^vm09<»n be pradicated of anf 8ol>ject that u not in an organized and reaU^ 
iving condition, however reputedly and relatively dei^ its state, nor can 
the word bodff (mS^) be referred to a syBtem entirely decomposed ; or the 
vcnrd ' resarrection/ be made to signifjr reconstmction; or 'resurrection 
'jpom the dead/ be twisted into meaning the reanimated integuments firom 
:he superficial soil, or the corpse be defined to be a soul, body, and a living 
MMil ; or the body dead and corrupt be said to be corruptible and mortal. 
Id. no part of his argument does Sl Paul give the slightest intimation that 
to is pleading for the re-coUection and ve-organization of the anywhere 
mnainiag particles, or lor the future development of any supposed stami- 
la of the exterior frame, but peremptorily excluding flesh and Uood from 
uttering, under any modification whatever, into the kingdom of Grod, he 
igain and again makes it clear that he was demonstrating the resnziec- 
ion of the dead (U yMf*2), their very selves, and not their laid-aside 
Bstaents, but their personal hypostasis, was the theme of his discourre, 
md the sabiject of his anticipations."— SSt^Atiuon's Ckristology, p. 
64-166. 
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will lose his life for my sake shall find it." The saved and 
the lost life in this antithesis is not the same, the one being 
natural, the other spiritual and eternal. This, at any rate, 
is the prominent idea ; however, in a secondary sense, the 
words in both members may hold good of the natural life.* 



* We here again append the remark of Mr. Locke on t. 5S, of this 
diapter. " Td fdnprdv, eom^tible, and ri dv^rdm, marUU, haw not here 
wAfi; hody, for their nominative, as some imagine, bat are put in the nea- 
ter gender abeolute, and stand to represent MKpdi, dead, as appears by the 
inmiediately preceding verse, and also v. 42, fhra «c2 ivSaruats r«5» viKfSv ; 
9iniptrai h ^opa, SO it the resurrection of the dead; Hi is mumn ut 
ewruptUm, i. e. mortal corruptible men are sown, being eormptible and 
weak. Nor can it be thought strange, or strained, that I iat c Tpw t fOtfHv 
and $9wr9¥ as adjectives of the neuter gender to signify penMU, when^in this 
very discourse the apostle uses two adjectives in the neater gender to sig- 
nify the persons of Adam and Christ, in such a way as it is impossible to 
understand them otherwise. The words, no fiulher off than v. 46, are 
these : dXXft oi vfxSrov rd inn^ariKOv' ^Wh ri if^xiK^i , Intrm rd mcv^flrir^, 
hit thai is not first which is spiritual, hut that which io natural ; after- 
wards that which is sptritual. The like way of speaking we have Mat. 
1. SO, and Luke 1. 35, in both which the person of our Saviour is ex- 
pressed by adjectives of the neuter gender. To any of all whidi places I do 
not think any will add the substantive aw/M, body, to make out the sense. 
That, then, which is here meant being this, that this mortal man shall 
pat on immortality, and this corruptible man incorruptibility, any one will 
easily find another nominative case to 9wt(ptroiy is sown, and not mS^, 
body, when he considers the sense of the place, wherein the apoatleVi pur- 
pose is to Bpeak of vtKp6t, mortal men, being deed, and raised agnin tolife, 
and made immortal." 

We may properly adduce in this connexioD the remarks of Mr. Locke 
in another passage of the same letter (p. 195) : *' Your Lordship goes on 
with your proofii, and says, * But St. Panl still supposes it most be that 
material substance to which the soul was before united ; for he says. It 
is sown in corruption, it is raised in inc(HTnption,&c. Can siiefa a material 
sobstance whidi was never united to the body, be said to bo soien fai esr- 
rt^tion, and weakness, and di^onor ? BUther, therefbie, he most speak 
of the same body» or his meaning cannot be comprehended.' I answer, 
can such a material substance, which was never laid in the grave, be said 
to be sown, &c. ? Fbr your Lordship says, * Yon do not say the same 
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V. 6(M3. 

OR. EKO. VES8. 

Tovto ^i qnjfju^ aHfeXtpotf on Now thie I gay, brothrsn, 

cy«D| xcu alua Saatliinp &8ov ^ ^ ^^ ^^ cannot in- 

«.i^^wMu^«:ul« J.'. ;i.V«M.»«. -»i_ *^nt the kiagdoin of God : 

^QtMH^m av dvpoptiu, o»- ^^.^^^ ^^^ corruption inherit 

08 fi qiaoQa tiir wp&OQaiop incormption. 
xltiQapofiu, 

IdoVf fAVffti^Qiop vfuv Xiym ' Behold, I show you a my«- 

ndrrsff uir ov Miuti&moua&a, ^ry : We shall not all sleep, 

ndrtaglfi inaynU^etZ but we ahaU aU be changed, 

h Atofjupy ip ^f^ 6(p&a3i- In a moment, in the twink- 

fiov, ip Tg itnarn adhtmr ling ofan eye, at the last trump; 

{caXnim r^xaioi fOiQol for the trumpet shaU soimd, and 

\ a' '^^ JT ft. ^ \ the dead shall be raised moor- 

ir^^^fOftoi acpaai^oi, xai ^^^y^^ ^^^ we shaU be 

B/Me»tf aUa'y^ifOfis&a') ^ changed. 

dei yitQ to (pi^ftQTOv tovto For this corruptible must put 

tvMaaa&ai aa&aQijiaff xcu on incormption, and this mor- 

th &pfithv tovto ifdiceujecu tal must put on immortality. 
a&avaaiap. 

The apostle's declaration that " flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God/' would naturally give rise to 
inquiry respecting the absolute uni?ersality of the change 
which he had thus far been describing. As it was a fair 
inference from the general tenor of the apostolic teaching, 
that our Lord's second advent would occur during the ac- 
tual career of human existence on the earth, the Corinthian 
converts could not well repress the query, how it would fare 
with those who might be sojourning in the flesh at the time 
when that coming should occur. Would they also die like 
those who had gone before them? How would they be 

- _ _ ' .n, _ _ _ . _ ,_ ._■ ■ ■ , - - - - - — - - - - ^ 

individasl psrtielei, which were united at the point of death, shall be 
imised at the last day f and no other particles are laid in the grave but 
such as are united at the point of death. Either therefore your Lordship 
must qieak of another body diflerent from that which was town, which 
shall be ndsed, or else ' your meaning/ I think, ' cannot be eompre- 
hended.'" 

9* 
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dirested of flesh and blood, and thos made capable of unit- 
ing with the risen saints in a conjoint inheritance of the 
hearenly kingdom ! This problem the writer now proceeds 
to sol?e. As he had jost intimated the impossibility of en- 
tering on the future life with the present body, he here ad- 
vances to the explanation of a mystery, that is, the disclosure 
of a secret, the purport of which was, that those who should 
be alive at that' day would undergo a change that should fit 
them, as well as the dead, for entering into the kingdom of 
God. '* We shall not all sleep (i. e., die), but we shall all 
be changed (i. e., all we who are then living)." This he 
calls the ' showing of a mystery ;' by which is meant simply, 
according to Scriptural usage, the ezplication of an Old 
Testament type, sjrmbol, or emblem. The allusion is 
probably to the translation of Enoch and Elijah, which 
the apostle would represent as a mysHeal foreshadow- 
ing of the fact of a similar change to be wrought on a 
large scale on the saints who should still be living at the 
epoch of the Saviour's final manifestation, the certainty of 
which is again declared by the remark, that it was neces- 
sary that the corruptible should put on incorruption, and 
the mortal, immortality. The language thus viewed is 
brought into direct parallelism with what the same apostle 
declares, 1 Thes. 4. 17 : *^ Then we which are alive and 
remain, shall be caught up together with them in the douds, 
to meet the Lord in the air : and so shall we ever be with 
the Lord ;" a passage of which we shall give an extended 
exposition in its proper place. 

But we here encounter a great diflSculty in view of our 
previous position, that the true resurrection takes place at 
the death of every individual believer, when he emerges 
from a material into a spiritual body. Is it not clearly im- 
plied, not to say expressly asserted, in this passage, that the 
resurrection of all the righteous is simultaneous, and that 
this event is still future, to occur at the epoch of the second 
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adTent, and in conjunction with the translation of the li?iog 
saints? 

We can of course have no object in denying or disguising 
the fact, that these words have very much the air of direcl- 
iy contravening the general tenor of our interpretation of 
the preceding portions of this chapter. Still, if our previ- 
ous train of reasoning be sound — if our conclusions be 
fairly sustained by the evidence adduced — ^it is certain that 
these words rightly understood cannot be in conflict with 
them. Every part of the word of God must be in harmony 
with every other part, though apparent discrepancies may ez- 
isty to the dear conciliation of which we may not always be 
competenU In the present case we are so strongly persuaded 
of the truth of our previous conclusions, founded both upon 
the intrinsic nature of the subject itself, and upon the just 
interpretation of language, that our confidence in them is 
no wise shaken by the literal reading of a passage, which 
seems at first view to enforce entirely another theory. It re- 
mains, therefore, to inquire in what manner this declaration 
of the apostle, is to be made consistent with what we con- 
jceive to be the general teaching of the New Testament on 
the subject of the resurrection, viz., that it is the same with 
thefiOure life of the righteous. 

The position is very easily made out, that the general 
expectation of the Jews looked forward to a period of con- 
summation or restitution, firequently called ' the last day '— 
\ the world to come ' — * the reign of the Messiah,' — when a 
new order of things was to be ushered in, among which 
was to be the event, denominated the resurrection of 
the dead. Connected with this was the deliverance of the 
Jewbh nation &om the yoke of their, enemies — their ad- 
vancement to acknowledged pre-eminence over all other peo- 
ple — the restoration of the Shekinah — the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem and its temple in renovated splendor — ^the en- 
dowment of the earth with a new and unexampled fertility— 
the cessation of wars and bloodshed — and an indefinite peri- 
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od of peace, prosperitj, and happineMy ffomthe rbing to 
the going down of the sun. This predicted consammation 
does indeed form the bnrden of a multitude of the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies, which the Jews, overlooking the previoas 
ordained humiliation of the Messiah, applied to his^^n^ ad- 
Tent. We know that they belong to his second advent, and 
that thej constitute the leading features of that econom j 
which was to be ushered in at the time when Christ under 
the Gospel should take possession of his spiritual and 
eternal khigdom. Now it is unquestionable that our 
Lord, in predicting his seccmd coming. Mat. 24 and 25, 
does in reality announce, in accordance with Dan. 7. 15. 28, 
the same great era, though it is essentially interwoven with 
the tissue of his predictions respecting the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and that appearing which was to take place 
during the lifetime of some of the men of that generaticm. 
We learn from the event, that that prophecy included a vast 
extent of time, although it was so framed that its chronolog- 
ical relations could not be easily discovered ; and consequently 
we see no reason to doubt that, as they were not instructed 
to the contrary, the apostles themselves generally anticipa- 
ted the grand consummation as destined speedily to occur, 
and probably even within the limits of their own natural 
lives. And let it here be remarked, that while the predic- 
tions of our Lord himself on this subject were in feet but 
the application of numerous Old Testament pn^hecies to 
their true-meant design, these predictions, thus drawn from 
the earlier prophets, were the foundation of all the know- 
ledge which the apostles possessed respecting the Lord's 
second coming. In other words, their own announcements 
on the subject were not strictly original, or uttered d§ naoo, 
but were the echo of the Saviour's oracles, and of those of 
the Old Testament on which they were founded. Thus the 
remarkable passage 1 Thes. 4. 15-17, is but a paraphrase of 
Christ's prediction. Mat. 24. 29-34, whence he introduces 
it by stating, '' This we say unto you fty the ward of the 
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Lard." Conseqnently, if the true meaning of the symbolic 
language in which our Lord delivered his predictions was 
not made known to the apostles, of which their writings af- 
ford no OTidence, they would naturally interpret them accord- 
ing to the letter, and suppose a speedy fulfilment. It is also 
to be borne in mind, that the epistles were written in the 
interral between the crucifixion and the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, with which, from the tenor of the Saviour's predic- 
tions, they were led to suppose that the * end of the world' 
(fluMT, offe, dispensaHoHf order of things) was synchronics]. 
What then more natural, nay, unless expressly informed 
to the contrary, what more inevitable, than that they should 
have cherished the expectation, that they should themselves 
behold the Lord appear in the clouds of heaven, and be 
themselves caught up to meet him in the air ? 

We may properly adduce in this connexion, from two 
very opposite sources, a concurrent testimony bearing upon 
the view of the subject we have now proposed. The first 
is an extract firom Gibbon {Dee. and FdU of the Rom. 
Emp.y p. 165, Lond. ed. 1830) : " In the primitive church 
the influence of truth was very powerfully strengthened by an 
opinion which, however it may deserve respect for its use- 
fiilness and antiquity, has not been found agreeable to ex- 
perience. It was universally believed, that the end of the 
world, and the Kingdom of Heaven were at hand. The 
near approach of this wonderful event had been predicted 
by the apostles ; the tradition of it was preserved by their 
earliest disciples, and those who understood in their literal 
sense the discourses of Christ himself, were obliged to ex- 
pect the second and glorious coming of the Son of man in 
the clouds, before that generation was totally extinguished, 
which had beheld his humble condition upon earth, and 
which might still be witness of the calamities of the Jews 
under Vespasian or Hadrian. The revolution of seventeen 
centuries has instructed us not to press too closely the mys- 
terious language of prophecy and revelation ; but as long a9 
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for wiM purfKMei, this error was 
church, it wai productive of the moai salotHy cfiBcas ^ ifce 
faith and practice of ChriitianSy who lived m Ae mmh k o- 
pectation of that moment wheo the globe itaeIC 9md iB ihe 
rarioui race of mankind, ibould tremble at the ippcanBce 
of the divine Judge/' 

The other in a panage from Dr. Watts, in kii " ISmtf 
towardfl the Proof of a Separate State of Soak," prefaed lo 
hif " World to Come." 

" An the patriarchs and the Jewi of old, afier the Met- 
siah was promiied, were constantly expecting his int cob- 
tng almost in erery generation, till he did appear, aad ma- 
ny modes of prophetical expreanioo in Scnptove, whick 
speak of things long to come as though they were preaeat, 
or just at hand, gave them some occasioo fiv this expecta- 
tion ; so the Ckri$tiant ofthefint age didgauraUy eiftd 
tkn Siomd coming qf Christ tojudgwu$U, and ike rtsmrno' 
Hon qf ik^ dead, in thai very age wherein it waefmniM. 
Ht. Paul gives us a hint of it in 2 Thee. ii. 1,2. They sop- 
posed the day of the Lord was just appearing. And many 
expressions of Christ concerning his return, or coming 
again aflor his departure, seem to represent his absence as 
a thing of no long continuance. It is true these words of 
his may partly refer to his coming to destroy Jerusalem, 
and the comiug in of his kingdom among the gentiles; or 
his coming by his messenger of death ; yet they generally, 
in thoir supreme or final sense, point to his coming to raise 
the dead, and judge the world. And from the words of 
Christ, also, concerning John, 'If I will that he tarry till I 
come' (John xxi. 22), it is probable that the apostles them' 
selves aijirst, as well as other Christians, might derive this 
^prehension of his speedy coming. 

" It is certain (Dr. W. proceeds) that when Christ speaks 
of his coming in general, and promiscuous, and parabolical 
terms, whether with regard to the destruction of Jwusalem 
or the judgment of the world, he saith, ' Verily I say unto 
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yoUy this generation shall not pass till all these things be ful- 
filled' ("Matt. xxiv. 34). And the Apostles frequently tdd the 
world, the coming of the Lord was near : ' The Lord is at 
hand* (Phil. iv. 5) : ' Exhorting one another — so much the 
more, as you see the day approaching^ (Heb. x. 25) : and 
that this is the day of the coming of Christ, verse 37 assures 
us : ' For yet a Uttk whikf he that shall come will come, 
and wiO noi tarry J ' Now it is high time to awake out of 
sleep : the night is far spent ; the day is at hand ' (Rom. 
xiiL 12). * To him who is ready to judge the quick and 
the dead ' (1 Pet. it. 5). ' The end of all things is at hand' 
(ver. 7). ' The coming of the Lord draweth nigh : Behold 
the judge standeth at the door * (James v. 8, 9). ' Seal not 
up the prophecy of this book, for the time is at hand' (Rer. 
zxii. 10) : ' And behind, I come quickly, and my reward is 
with me, to give to every man as his work shall be ' (ver. 
12). And the sacred volume is closed with this assurance, 
* Surely I come quickly :* and the echo and expectation of 
the Apostle, or the church, ' Amen ! even so, come. Lord 
Jesus.' 

** It is granted (our author goes on) that in prophetical 
expressions, such as all these are, some obscurity is allowed : 
and it may be doubtful, perhaps, whether some of them may 
refer to Christ's coming by the destruction of Jerusalem, 
or his coming to call particular persons away by his mes- 
senger of death, or his appearance at the last judgment It 
is granted, also, that it belongs to prophetical language to 
set things far distant, as it were before our eyes, and make 
them seem present, or very near at hand. But still these 
expressions had plainly such an influence on the primitive 
Christians, as that they imagined the day of resurrection and 
judgment was very near," 

But to all this we are aware it may be objected, that it 
impugns the inspiration and infallibility of the sacred wri- 
ters. If they labored under a mistake on this point, how 
can they be said to have been prompted by the unerring 
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guidance of the Holy Spirit t And if tfiey have miataken 
the mind of the Spirit in regard to the doctrine of the 
second advent^ whj may they not haTe miataken it <m other 
doctrines, and thus the charch be left without an infallible 
standard of truth t 

To the objection thus urged we reply, in the first place, 
that it does not present a fair issue. The question is not 
whether the Apostles have erroneously r^resented any doc- 
trine which they were inspired to deliver, but how far their 
inspiration extended. The sacred writers were made the sub- 
jects, or rather the organs, of special r«ve/a#iMis, — revelations 
lying entirely without the compass of their own unassisted 
faculties. These revelations they must be admitted to have 
correctly and infallibly reported. In the nature of the ease 
it could not be otherwise. The revelations were not their 
own — were not the product of their own intelligence, nor 
required, in fact, their own cognizance, ney wer§ the 
instruments through which the Spirit of God spake, and we 
know not how to conceive the possibility of a mistake un- 
less the Spirit himself were mistaken, which it is blasphemy 
to suppose. So far then as the revelations were concerned, 
the apostles must of course be considered as having spoken 
with absolute inerrancy. But these revelations, as made 
to the sacred writers, did not include every thing ; they did 
not even include every thing connected with them, as ftur in- 
stance the attribute of time. There are cases, indeed, where 
the time of certain events forms the special subject-matter 
of the revelation and the record ; but in numerous instances 
the event was revealed without any intimation of the time. 
So also of the precise manner of the accomplishment This 
did not always enter into the materiel of the announcements 
which they were prompted to utter. Accordingly, we learn 
that the prophets " inquired and searched diligently wAoi or 
what manner of time, the spirit which was in them did sig- 
nify when it testified beforehand of the sufl^ings of Christ,- 
and the glory that should follow." Now it is easy to under- 
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Stand that they may have infalHbly reported all that was ac- 
tually revealed to them or through them, and yet they may 
not have been infallible in the construction which they may 
haye put upon the concomitant circumstances of the matters 
that they were to make known. Otherwise, what occasion 
was there for the ' diligent search' which their spirits were 
prompted to accomplish ? Acting as the organs of certain 
diyine communications, it would be natural that they should 
exercise their thoughts upon the themes that thus expressed 
themselves through them. But the judgments which they 
personally formed on these disclosures, being distinct from 
the truths themselves, may not have been free from error, 
simply for the reason, that they did not come really within 
the scope of their inspiration. The mind of the Spirit is 
one thing, and their personal view of its meaning is an- 
other ; and it is very conceivable that we, from having more 
ample data, may be better able to judge of this meaning 
than they were. Who can doubt that John the Baptist was 
better able to understand Isaiah's or David's language re- 
specting the first coming of Christ than were Isaiah or 
David themselves ? We contend therefore, that it does not 
truly detract from Paul's claims to inspiration that he should 
not have understood what was not revealed, or that he 
should have so stated what was revealed as to evince that 
he had in some respects mistaken its true purport — that he 
should have put upon it a sense which we now know to be 
erroneous. This he may have done, and still leave the 
main announcement in its full integrity. 

In this view we are happy to be confirmed by the autho- 
rity of Mr. Barnes, in his remarks on the very passage we 
are now considering. '' I do not know that the proper doc- 
trine of inspiration suffers, if we admit that the apostles wfre 
iornorant of the exact time when the world would close ; or 
even that in regard to the precise period when that would 
take place, they might be in error. The following consid- 
erations may be suggested on this subject, showing that the 



daim to iotpiratioa did not eitcad to tke ^ 'ii i l ii fljr of xiu 
r«cL ( Lj Thej were ooi onuuBcicst ; mmd tkoc ii mmmmt 
•liMirdity in tupposing Uut thej vere igBonHC «■ tM§ sb- 
jecl tbau in regard to anj other. ImpirttoB ■■■■ ^Hf le 
tbe «r/ier of future erents, and noi to tlie times. Then is it 
itie Scriptures mo statement of the iime when the wofU vowd 
cIcMe. (2, ) Future events vere made to pass bcfiifle tk 
of tlie prophets, as tii a Umdscigfe, The«rdb'€if the 
may he distinctly marked, but the times may noft be deaif- 
nated. And even events which may oecnr in hct m, dktast 
periods, may in vision appear to be near each cAher; as in a 
landscape, objects which are in fact separated by distant in- 
tervals, like tbe ridges of a mountain, may appear to lie dose 
to each other, (3. ) The Saviour expresaly said, that it was not 
designed that they should know when future erenta would 
occur. Thus, after his ascension, in answer to an inquiry 
whether lie then would restore the kingdom to Israel, he said 
(Acts i. 7), ' It is not for you to know the times or the sea- 
sons which the Father has pot in his own power.' Tbe 
Saviour said that even he himself, as man, was ignorant in 
regard to the exact time in which future events would occur. 
' Uut of that day and that hour, knoweth no man, no, not 
tbe angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Fa- 
ther.* Mark viii. 33. (4.) The apostles were in fact igno- 
rant and mistaken in regard to, at least, the time of the occur- 
rence of one future event, the death of John. xxi. 23. There 
is, therefore, no departure from the proper doctrine of inspi- 
ration, in supposing that the apostles were not in^ired on 
these subjects, and that they might be ignorant like others. 
The proper order of events they state truly and exactly ; the 
exact time, God did not, for wise reasons, intend to make 
known." 

We remark, in the second place, that the present case 
is peculiar. Our Lord's second coming and its associated 
•fonts are described in highly symbolic and prophetic terms. 
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taken moaUy from the language of the Old Testament pro- 
phets, and so framed as to be intrinsically obscure and ca- 
pable of being erroneously apprehended. Nor does it ap- 
pear that Christ himself distinctly laid open to his disciples 
the nature of that event Consequently, as the predictions 
respecting the first coming were so worded as to be liable to 
misunderstanding before he came, even by the very prophets 
themselves who recorded them, so the idea seems entirely 
reasonaUe, that the predictions respecting his second com- 
ing may not have been perfectly understood in all respects 
even by the apostles and the primitive Christians. And 
why does their ignorance on this sin^e point — the time and 
manner of the second advent — any more invalidate theii: in- 
spiration than a like ignorance in the Old Testament 
writers invalidates theirs ? The apostle in the present in- 
stance discloses the grand fundamental fact, that at the time 
to which the Holy Spirit refers there should be a translation 
of the living saints. This he has stated infallibly, because 
he spake as he was moved by the Holy Ghost, and how 
could he make any other than an infallible suggestion? 
But we have no evidence that the precise time of this event 
was any where made known, and therefore it was to be ex- 
pected that Paul should assign it to that epoch which he 
supposed to be intended when our Saviour said, that ** this 
generation shall not pass away till all these thiogs shall be 
fulfilled." Is it affirmed that this was misleading his 
readers? Then we would ask whether our Lord is not 
equally to be charged, in the above words, with misleading 
his readers ? We well know by what criticisms upon the 
word ' generation,' it is attempted to rebut the force of the 
natural ccmstruction, and make it harmonize with an ac- 
complishment that should first ensue hundreds or thousands 
of years after the lifetime of the disciples. But afier all 
it is impossible to explain away the native and genuine im- 
port of the phrase. It is only by the most downright violence 
that we can elicit firom the words any thing but the declara« 
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tion that the event predicted should occur, or rather should 
begin to occur, in the term of the natural lifes of the then 
existing generation of men, and consequently that the event, 
whatever it were, did thus occur within the period specified ,- 
that is, that there was, in some sense, a giariaus coming of 
Christ at the destruction of Jerusalem, and the abrogation 
of the Jewish state. But it does not follow from this that 
the purport of the entire series of prophecies contained in 
the 24th and 25th of Matthew was exhausted in that event; 
for he says in the same connexion, in the parallel prediction 
of Luke, that Jerusalem shall be trodden under foot of the 
Gentiles till the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled ; and thii 
carries us over a long tract of centuries before we reach 
the period of the full accomplishment. 

The preceding remarks may, perhaps, be considered as 
having levelled an avenue of approach to the true view of 
the apostle's language. He has faithfolly and unerringly 
announced that part of the divine counsels which relates to 
the transformation of the living saints at the period referred 
to, whatever that period may be. He has informed us that 
they shall undergo a change equivalent to that which ac- 
crues to the risen, i. e; the re-living, dead. He undoubtedly 
supposed that this change was to occur simultaneously with 
that promised advent of the Saviour that was to be ushered 
in during the lifetime of that generation — a su|^H>sition 
built upon the letter of numerous predictions, but which the 
event has shown to be, in this respect, erroneous. The fact 
that forms the burden of the announcement has not yet 
taken place, but is of still future occurrence. It is to come 
to pass at the period so frequently alluded to in the prophets, 
as to be distinguished by something that is here termed 
the * sounding of the last trumpet ;' and as this is doubtless 
identical with the last in the series of the seven Apocalyp* 
tical trumpets. Rev. t1. 17, which announces the downfall of 
earthly dominion, and the kingdoms of this world becoming 
the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ, it ii dear that it 
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cannot refer to what is technically termed the ' end of the 
world/ BO far as that phrase is understood to imply the phy- 
sical destruction of the globe. For the sounding of the 
seventh trumpet is not a signal of the close, but rather of the 
commencement of that last grand phasis of the kingdom of 
Christ, which is the theme of the most enrapturing strains of 
all the prophets. During the continuance of this period, 
over the whole of which the trumpet may be considered as 
sounding, this process of translation and resurrection will be 
illustriously going on. To each individual subject of the 
sublime transformation, it will be effected in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, though ages may intervene before the 
number of the translated is complete. We do not perceive 
that the words necessarily imply a simultaneous translatioti, 
nor for the same reason do the words that follow strike us 
as necessarily enforcing the idea of aj imuUaneous resurrec* 
tion. This certainly cannot be maintained without previ- 
ously fixing the period in question down to a mere compar*- 
ative punetum temporis, and we hesitate not to affirm that it 
is impossible to do this but upon principles that will inevi- 
tably convert the whole department of Scriptural Eschatology 
into a chaotic mass of contradictions. We are, for our- 
selves, perfectly satisfied that in the scheme of revelation 
the curtain drops upon the human race in the mid-career of 
its ev<^ving destiny. The predictions of Daniel land us in 
the everlasting kingdom of the saints, established upon the 
whole earth, and under the whole heavens. The disclosures 
of the Apocalypse conduct us into the bosom of the New 
Jerusalem state, equally established upon the earth, and 
there leave us. Nothing in our view is clearer than that 
the events commonly assigned to what is termed, by one of 
the grossest philological errors, " the end of the world," i. e. 
as implying the physical conflagration of the globe, do, in 
fact, occur at the commencement, and not at the close of 
the grand Sabbatism of the world — for it has no close : i. e., 
none revealed. God, the Omniscient, alone knows through 
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called '' the Gehenna of fire/' and was the image which our 
Saviour oflen employed to denote the future puniahment 
of the wicked." {Barnes an Matt, 5. 22.) So Mr. Camp- 
bell likewise says '' it came gradually to he used as an em- 
blem of hell, or place of torment for the wicked in a future 
state." {Diisert. vol. i. p. 180.) Consequently if the term 
denotes an image — ru emblem — of hell, or place of torment, 
it does not denote the place itself j and of that we must form 
our ideas from other sources. It is obvious then that our 
Lord's language in this passage is figurative, and does not 
of itself necessarily imply that the punishment of the wick- 
ed in another life will be effected by the action of material 
fire upon material bodies. In accommodation to the sensu- 
ous ideas of the Jews, he depicts a sensuous imagery, and 
the whole passage is evidently to be interpreted on this 
principle. If one part of it is to be taken in the strictness 
of the letter, every other is also, and consequently it fol- 
lows that if the body here literally means the body, the 
right eye means the right eye, and the right hand the right 
hand, and then we come to the conclusion, that entrance 
into heaven is facilitated by plucking out an eye and cut- 
ting off a hand. But will this be held ? Is so gross a 
sense to be put upon our Saviour's words ? If so, must we 
not hold to the counterpart of the notion, viz., that many 
enter heaven in their material bodies after having suffered 
the loss of several of the members? For thus it is said in 
the parallel passage of Mark, ch. ix. 43-47, " It is better 
for thee to enter into life maimed, — halt, — and with 'one 
eye, than having two hands, — feet, — and eyes, to be cast 
into hell-fire." What then does the passage, when viewed 
in connexion with the general tenor of the Scriptures, na- 
tively teach ? " Evidently," says Mr. Noble (Appeal p. 61), 
** the offending eye and hand are mentioned to denote cer- 
tain perverse propensities of the mind or spirit, from which 
alone, all the organs of the body act ; and as certain organs 
of the body are thus put for certain disorderly functicms of 



the mind or spmi^ nduch is the lesl man, to caiij <m tke 
figure, and to avoid the incoogmitj of a mixed metapliory 
tlie whole bod j ib natarall j, aid according to the atrict lawa 
of compoeition, pot lor the whole mind or spirit, and thus 
for the whole man as he euata after death." On a fair 
amination, ther^ore, of the passage, the eridence 
would be drawn from it of the resurrecHom tf ike h^tfy 
ccMupletely vanishes out of sight. The same is the case in 
regard to the passage which loUows. 

Mat. X. 28. 

GB. OP LXX. ENG. YBBS. 

Kai fih (po^ua^t iath tmp And fearnot them which kill 
anoTcteifomop to amfta, t^ J^® body, but are not able to 
^l «i..»^;>« »;i A«Mr#r»««Ai« Atrn. "^ "*® "^^ ' ^"* rather fear 

xTEircu • q>opri&iire de fioUar both soul and body in helL 
jor dvpdfitfop ncu ywxil^ xa! 
ffmfiu anoXAfcu if ju99Xl> 

This is a passage of the same character with the pr&> 
ceding, and demanding to be interpreted on the same princi- 
ple. Neither this, nor any other text, bearing upon the life 
afler death, can be explained in disregard of the results 
which we have previously reached respecting the intrinsic 
and essential nature of the spiritual body in contradistinc- 
tion from the natural. If these results address themselves, 
up<m their own evidence, with irresistible force to our con- 
victions, it is impossible that the mind, constituted as it is, 
can receive a declaration in conflict with them. We ad- 
mit, indeed, the possibility that our conclusions on this head 
may not be true. We would then simply affirm, that if they 
are true, of which every one must judge for himself, they 
will imperatively govern our construction of particular pas- 
sages which carry a contrary import in their letter. In the 
present case, we do not hesitate to say, that our previous 
reasonings and expositions have at least so much the sem- 
blance of truth — they are so fiir from the character of 

10 
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mere plausible sophisms and fallacies — that a candid jadgment 
cannot disregard them in the estimate which it is led to form 
of the true sense of the Saviour's warning now under con- 
sideration. The leading scope of the passage is, that there 
was a destruction in this world which was not at all to be 
feared in comparison with a destruction which was to be 
feared in the next world. But the destruction in both cases 
was of course to be of such a nature as corresponded with 
the conditions of being in each world. In this world it was 
a material body which might be killed ; but as material 
bodies do not pertain to the spiritual world, the destruction 
there to be feared was such as might befall the bodies there 
possessed. But these were spiritual bodies, as we learn from 
sound sources of information, though not expressly asserted, 
as it was not necessary it should be, in the present connex- 
ion. Thus understood, the words present no difficulty, 
except to one who would educe from them a proof of the 
resurrection of the body. 

• Mat. XXII. 31, 32. 

OR. ENO. VERS. 

TIsqI di T^ff afaardaecog But, as touching the resur- 
t£v pexomr ovh aviyvmte to ruction of the dead, have ye 

Afi'&h ifuv Anh toi ^Bov Xe- ^^^''^^^ that which was epo- 
Ir ' '^ en unto you byGrod, saymg, 

y^T^^^/ . c . . vn . ^ I am the God of Abraham, 

Eym si[u o ^eog ApqaafA and the God of Isaac, and the 

xal 6 '&Bog 'laaax na\ 6 '&eog God of Jacob. Grod is not the 

' J«xw|3 • ovH 86UV 6 '&eog 'Oabg 9?^ °^ ^® ^®^j ^^^ ^^ *e 

rexQoiv, dXXa ^rnvtoov. ivmg. 

We have already given in a previous extract from Dr. 
D wight (p. 148), to which we beg the reader's renewed 
reference, an exposition of this passage so clear and self- 
evidencing, that we might perhaps properly spare ourselves 
any farther attempts at its elucidation. But a few remarks 
may be added. And we would especially desire attention 
to the fact, that the true question in debate is the resurrect 



Hon of the dead — ** bot as Umchmg the rtnaruHtm tf the 
dead, have ye not read," dte., (Lake, ** Bot tliat tie dead 
are raised, Moses showetb/' &c.) This the Saddocees 
denied, and this the SaTioar intended to affinn. Now tt is 
obvious that if the term ' resorrection/ in its correct usage 
iD the Gospels and the New Testament generally, denotes 
the resurrection of the body, we cannot deem onrsehres at 
liberty to depart from that sense in the present mmzntm. 
Not the slightest evidence appears that oor Lord intended 
to use the term in any other than its common and w^U 
known acceptation. If its ordinary use implies the ftma" 
rection of the body, it doubtless implies h here. Bni if 
that be the true sense, it is equally obvious that oor Lord's 
argument is not an explicit, pointed, and direct refotaiion of 
the Sadducees* error ; for how does the fact that the tpirit§ 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are now livings prove the res- 
urrection of their bodies ? In fact, this concession is made 
by multitudes of commentators who adopt the common view 
of the meaning of the word amaxw^vq^ resurrection. Thos 
the learned Dr. Hody (Resur, of Same Body Asserted) re- 
marks : '' The most that this argument proves is the immor* 
tality of the soul — ^that the souls of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob did not die with their bodies, as the Saddocees be- 
lieved." So Mr. Barnes (in loc.), " It more distinctly re- 
fers to the separate existence of the soul, and to a future 
state of rewards and punishments, than to the resurrection of 
the body." Writers of this class consider the passage as 
simply teaching by inference the resurrection of the body ; 
i. e. if the spirits of the patriarchs are alive now, their bodies 
will be hereafter. But we not only dissent from this inter- 
pretation ; we remonstrate against it We contend that it 
is a vident wresting of a word from its plain, natural, ob- 
vious sense, in order to make it subserve the purposes of a 
different and preconceived theory. If there is a palpable, 
we had almost said an unmistakable, averment in the com- 
pass of holy writ, it is, that the true doctrine of the resur- 
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rection is proved from the fact, that Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, were living when Christ spake these words, and cod- 
sequently must have been raised, and must be living in resur- 
rection-bodies. Otherwise, as Dr. Dwight remarks, " the 
declaration concerning them is no proof of the resurrec- 
tion.'' What kind of resurrection is that in which nothing 
is raised ? But their bodies certainly had not been raised, 
and can the sun in the heavens be more obvious to the 
senses than the conclusion to the mind, that the * resur- 
rection of the dead/ as here affirmed by the Saviour, has no 
reference whatever to the resuscitation of dtadbodies 1 And 
are we not justified in maintaining, that the only resurrec- 
tion of the dead ever to be experienced by man, is that of 
which these patriarchs have long since been the subjects I 
Is there more than one kind of resurrection ? Does not our 
Lord's language establish this as the genuine and legitimate 
sense of the term ? Is it not exactly tantamount to futun 
state ? By what authority then is the term appropriated, 
contrary to this high sanctioned usage, to express entirely 
another idea ? The effect of this argument, we are told, 
was completely to quash the skeptical cavils of the Saddu- 
cees, and the Pharisees exulted to see them " put to silence." 
The ' astonishment,' moreover, of the bystanders at the 
wisdom, at the divine sagacity, displayed in the Teply, shows 
that they regarded it as a signal logical triumph : and on the 
view now suggested we are conscious of sharing in their 
emotions. We see that it perfectly met the point. Fortified 
as they supposed by the silence of Moses on the subject, 
they denied a future state. By a single appeal to that very 
portion of the Scriptures which alone they regarded as au- 
thoritative, our Lord at once demonstrated the falsity of 
their position, and sealed their lips in ignominious silence. 
Would this have been the effect had they understood him 
as asserting the resurrection of the body ? Would they not 
at once have replied, " This is a shifting of the question ; 
this is not the point in debate. Our creed is, that the doc- 
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trine of a future staie is not taught in the fire books of the 
Law. Why not then answer as directly on that head V 
And who can gainsay the reasonableness of the demand t 
On the groand of our interpretation the dialectics of the 
Savioar are utterly unimpeachable. He says precisely what 
the occasion required him to say, and nothing else. His 
triumph therefore was complete.* 



* Campbell's note apon this passage, which we had not read prior to 
writing the above, lends so strong a confirmation to our view of the 
Saviour's argument, that we do not scruple to adduce it. 

" The word dvamvip, or rather the phrase dvarraoiv rSv vucpdif, is, in- 
deed, the common phrase by which the returrection, properly so called, is 
denominated in the New Testament. Yet this is neither the only, nor 
the primitive import of the word dwaaraati ; it denotes simply being raised 
from inactivity to action, from obscurity toeminence,or a return to such a 
state after an interruption. The verb dvlarri^i has the like latitude of 
signification ; and both words are used in this extent by ^ writers of the 
New Testament, as well as by the Seventy. When applied to the dead, 
the word denotes, properly, no more than a renewal of life, in whatever 
manner this may happen. Nay, that the Pharisees themselves did not 
universally mean, by this term, the reunion of soul and body, is evident, 
from the account which the Jewish historian gives of their doctrine, as 
well as from some passages in the Grospel. To say, therefore, in English, in 
giving the tenets of the Sadducees, that ' they deny the resurrection of 
the dead/ is, at least, to give a very defective account of their sentiments 
on this very topic. It is notorious, not only from Josephus, and other 
Jewish writers, but from what is said. Acts 23. 8, that they denied th* 
existence of angels, and all separate spirits. But not only is the version 
here given (' no future life') a juster representation of the Sadducean hy- 
pothesis, at the same time that it is conformable to the sense of the word, 
but it is the only version that makes our Lord's argument appear perti- 
nent and levelled against the doctrine he wanted to confiite. In the 
common version they are said to deny the resurrection, that is, that the soul 
and body shall hereafter be reunited ; and our Lord brings an argument from 
the Pentateuch to prove — ^what ? not that they shall be reimited (to this it 
has not even the most distant relation), but that the soul survives the body, 
and subsists after the body is dissolved. This many would have admitted 
who denied the resurrection. Yet so evidently did it strike at the root of 
the scheme of the Sadducees, that they were silenced by it, and, to the 
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Mat. XXVII. 50-53. 

OR. ENG. VERS. 

•O dyimovs ftdXiP HQd^ag Jesus, when he >ad m^ 
/% 9 - * - affain With a loud voice, yielded 

Km idovy JO xatamrcujjMi ^^^^ behold the vatt of the 
Tov vaov iaxia^ elg dvo, ano temple was rent in twain from 
avmd'ev tmg xdtot), aai rj yij the top to the bottom : and the 

aatjaav' . , , ^ And the graves were opened, 

xae rafivfjfUia ave(^x&ti6av, ^nd many bodies of the saints 

not fioXla (joifiata r&v xeHOi- which slept, arose ; 

fitffievmv ayitov riyegd'tj ' And came out of the graves 

Hou i^eX^ovreg in roiv urri^ after his resurrection, and went 

/ * * 4 ^ » - mio the holy city, and appear- 

sigt^l'&op €iff rt^v ayiav noMv 

The doctrine of the resurrection, as a theory, might, at 
first blush, seem likely to receive light frofn actual cases of 
resurrection as a fact. But the recorded instances of this 
nature, both in the Old and New Testaments, were for the 
most part simply cases of the temporary reanimation of dead 
bodies, which had not seen corruption, and the subjects of 
which afterwards died, and their bodies turned to dust like 
all others. They afford so little aid, therefore, in our determin- 
ations on the general subject, that we have not deemed it 
necessary to advert to them in the course of our discussions. 
The present, however, is a case more in point, and is, on 
many accounts, altogether too important to be overlooked in 
this connexion. The event is one of the most remar&able 
in the whole New Testament history, and deserving of far 
more attention than it has usually received. We shall hope 



convictioii of the hearers, confuted. Now this I will take upon me to say, 
could not have happened, if the fundamental error of the scheme of the 
Sadducees had been barely the denial of the resurrection of the body, and 
not the denial of the immortality of the soul, or rather of its actual sab- 
•istence after death.*' 
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to present it ia a somewhat new and interesting light— one^ 
however, which will be seen to afford less countenance to th^ 
prevalent view of the subject than upon a casual perusal it 
might promise. 

Before proceeding, however, to this, there are two re- 
marks which we deem it important to make: (1.) All con- 
jectures as to the particular persons raised on this occasion^ 
are vain and fruitless. The Scriptures are silent on the sub- 
ject, and we can have nothing to say. (2.) All attempts to 
determine what became of the bodies which were now raised, 
most necessarily be equally abortive. They were in the 
graves — ^they were raised : this is the extent of our inform- 
ation respecting them. 

In entering upon the consideration of the event itself, 
we observe, first, that the language of the text is to be espe- 
cially noted: noHa adfuna twp Ksnotfu^fuvfay ayUw ii/ig&fff 
many bodies of saints that slept arose. A question of no 
small difficulty, as to the precise meaning of these words, is 
suggested by the fact, that although these bodies are said to 
have * arisen ' at the time of the crucifixion, yet they did not 
come forth from the graves till three days afterwards ; and 
even then it does not clearly appear that this ' coming forth' 
is predicated of the bodies ; for the language is, %al i^Bl&orteg 
in xCtv fivrifiBUtt^j fjwia Ttfv syBgaiv avrov, tiaijldw ug rtjv ityltof 
noltVy %al ivupavUr^Gov TtolXoig, and having come forth from 
the graves after his resurrection^ they entered into the holy 
city and appeared unto mmiy, where it is not to be over- 
looked, that the participle i^sX&ovTsg is in the masculine 
gender, whereas the previous noun, odimtay bodies , is in the 
neuter. What then is precisely the effect denoted by the 
verb v/^^f arose ? Or, in other words, what was the con- 
dition of these bodies, as distinguished from their previous 
condition, during the three days prior to the issuing forth of 
the persons (the ol iUJi&ovtsg) from their tombs ? And was 
it these bodies that then came forth and appeared to those 
that saw them ? . If so, why is the gender changed ? Why 
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do we not read i^uX&irta instead of i^Bl&oneg ? These are 
points of very difficult solution, though liable to be oTer- 
looked by the mere reader of the English translation, which 
does not, because it could not, present the nicer shades of the 
original. The natural impression produced by the phrase *^ 
' the dead bodies arose,' would doubtless be, that they were re- 
animated by the spirits which formerly inhabited them, and 
thus from dead carcasses, became living persons. But then it 
strikes us as exceedingly strange, that a multitude of living, 
conscious, intelligent persons should be abiding in their sep- 
ulchral habiliments, for the space of three days, in the torhbs 
in which they had been deposited at deatji. And then, if 
they issued forth at the end of that time, and came into the 
city, and were recognized by great numbers of the inhabit- 
ants, as they must naturally have been, how happens it that 
such a stupendous miracle was never appealed to by the 
apostles, either in their preaching, as recorded in the Acts, 
or in their Epistles, nor is ever any where alluded to but in 
this single passage of Matthew ? Every one perceives the 
incident to be shrouded in a veil of mystery which he knows 
not how to pierce, nor can we assure the reader of being able 
to satisfy his questionings by any solution which we may offer 
—certainly not upon the common apprehensions of the sub- 
ject. Nevertheless, we have some suggestions to propose. 
And (1.) as to the import of the term (^/«^^) rendered 
'arose.' We find among the definitions given of the word by 
lexicographers, that of arising firom a previous state of recum- 
bency, whether that of sitting or lying ; whether that of 
sickness, of sleep, or of death. The cases in which it is 
applied to rising from sleep appear to be the most pertinent 
to the present coimexion, as the subjects of the act are ex- 
pressly said to have been ' many of the saints that slept J 
Thus it is said, Mat. 9. 24, 25, ' He said unto them, Give 
place ; for the maid is not dead, but sleepeth. And tbej 
laughed him to scorn. But when the people were put forth, 
he went iu and took her by the hand, and the maid arose 
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^ys^STf).' It would seem then that we are to recognize 
tliat kind of exdtati&n which is pat forth in raising a person 
from a state and posture of sleep to a state of wakefulness and 
activity. Some exciting or moving effect, therefore, was un- 
doubtedly produced, on the present occasion, upon the 
bodies reposing in the sepulchres. Still, for the reasons above 
suggested, it does not seem clear that they were, in the first 
instance, actually brought to life as Lazarus was, at the re- 
viving mandate of the Saviour uttered over his grave. Can 
we suppose that they were thus resuscitated, and subse- 
quently remained three days in the rocky repositories ten- 
anted before by their lifeless remains 7 On referring to the 
narrative, it is clear that the raising or exciting effect, 
whatever it was, was produced in connexion with the earth- 
quake : ** And the earth did quake, and the rocks rent, and 
the graves were opened, and many bodies of saints," &c. 
Now we can indeed conceive that in such a preternatural 
commotion, when the body of the earth about Jerusalem was 
fearfully shaken, and the solid rocks made to cleave asunder, 
and the sepulchral grottoes vMenilj farced open, the tre- 
mendous concussion should have disturbed the contents of 
the tombs, raising some of the supine corpses into an erect 
posture, dislodging some from their niches on " the sides 
of the pit," and throwing them on the floor, and casting 
others nearly or quite out of the opened entrances of their 
dark abode. All these effects might have been visibly pro- 
duced, and in the general commotion of that awful period, the 
bodies thus displaced may have remained during the interval 
till the resurrection, when they may have miraculously dis- 
appeared at the time when, not the bodies but the saints, 
emerged from the graves and made their appearance in the 
holy city. This is the opinion of some commentators, but 
we are unable to assent to it.* To us the hypothesis is far 



* " Tke graves were opened at the Lord's cracifizion ; their tenants 
toot forth after hfe resurrection ; * consequently/ in ^e words of Dod- 
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more probable, that the bodies disappeared immediately upon 
what is termed their ' rising/ and were seen no more ; for 



dridge, ' the tombs stood open all the Sabbath, when the law would not 
allow any attempt to close them. What an astonishing q)ectacle ! e^- 
cially if their resarrection was not instantaneously accompIiBbed, bat by 
such slow degrees as that represented in EzekiePs vision.' Astoniflhing 
indeed ! And how did the Jews evade the force of such a prodigy ? The 
sepulchre of Jesus was certainly found unclosed and empty : wherefore 
the chief priests bribed the soldiers to say, that his disciples stole the body 
while they slept. But to what purpose was this fiction, if a multitude of 
other graves were also thrown open, and the bodies which tenanted them 
lay disclosed, subject to the inspection of the crowdvwho would eagerly 
watch the progress of their revivification, from Friday afternoon till Sun- 
day morning, when they came forth and marched into the holy city ? How 
could this be concealed ? Was it pretended that the small band of disci- 
ples stole all these bodies likewise 1 We do not find that any such fiction 
was in this case resorted to : and, indeed, in this case, no one could haye 
believed it ; since these things were not done in a comer, but all that was 
passing in the graves was visible to every observer for more than thiny- 
six hours. How then did the Jews evade it 1 We do not find that they had 
any occasion to try to evade it ; for we do not find, from any other part of 
the gospel records, that either the friends of Christianity, or its enemies, or 
a single inhabitant of this world, knew any thing about the matter. 

" Is it not very extraordinary, that this resurrection of dead bodies 
should take place, and yet there should be no intimation as to what 
became of them afterwards 1 Did they, after having shown themselves, 
go and lie down again in their graves, to wait for the final ' resarrection at 
the last day V This, as the pious Doddridge observes, ' one can hardly 
imagine.' Did they then, like Lazarus and the others raised by the Lord 
while in the world, continue to live on earth, in due time to die again? 
This also, with Doddridge, * one can hardly imagine, — because it is only 
said they appeared to them* Most, therefore, conclude, with the same 
writer, that * they ascended to heaven, with, or after, our Lord :* for it would 
be impossible to suppose that they ascended before him. But what was done 
with them in the mean time 1 If they remained on earth for forty days, 
how could they escape observation 1 how is it that all Jerusalem was not 
in commotion on account of the presence of such extraordinary visitors 1 
Dr. Doddridge supposes, that * they were directed to retire to some soli- 
tude during the intermediate days, and to wait in devoat ezerdseafbr their 
change ; for loiely/ at be justly observes, < had they asoended in the view 
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the supposition is to us utterly incredible that these material 
bodies were the objects beheld by those to whom the subse 
quent appearance was made. To the objections already 
urged against this supposition, we may add, that th^term 
for * appeared/ {hfBfpavUr&r^vav) is the proper term for th^ 
manifestation of a spiritual being, whether angel or depart- 
ed spirit. This indicates that they were seen in vision, and 
not with the natural eye, which was n^ formed to take cog- 
nizance of spiritual bodies. 

(2.) But why, it may be asked, if the bodies did not ap- 
pear, are they said to have been raised? A sufficient rea- 
son, we think, may be assigned for this. The language of 

of others, the memory of such a fact could not have been lost/ Indeed, 
the affair of their ascension was conducted with such secrecy, that it was 
not even witnessed by those who were admitted to witness the ascension 
of the Lord ; and, to make it a greater secret, Matthew himself does not 
inform us that it ever took place. 

" Now can any one suppose that a transaction which requires such im- 
probable conjectures to make it possible, ever literally occurred at all ? 
And whither could they ascend 1 What region was there in existence 
suited for the residence of resuscitated material bodies? They who con- 
tend for a general resurrection of material bodies, find it necessary to pro- 
vide a material world for their abode. Thus Dr. Hody says, ' Peihaps, 
after all, our heaven will be nothing but a heaven upon earth, or some 
glorious solid orb created on purpose, for us in these immense regions- 
which we call heaven. It seems more natural to suppose, that since we 
are to have solid and material bodies, we may be placed, as we are in this 
life, on some solid and material orb. — That, after the resurrection, we are 
to live for ever in a new earth, was, as Mazimus tells us, the opinion of 
many in his time : and the same was asserted, in the third century, by St. 
Methodius, bishop of Tyre, in his treatise concerning the resurrection.' 
What then was to become of these resuscitated bodies of saints before 
this new earth was provided for them 1 for they who thus believe the 
Scriptures Uterally, when they speak of a new heaven [or sky] and a new 
earth, must believe them literally also when they say, that this new heaven 
and new earth are not to be produced till the former heaven and the former 
earth have passed away. Prior to that event then, at least, a resuscitated 
material body would be in the situation either of a fish in the air, or of a 
bird under water: it could find no element suited to its sta^te." Noblest 
Appei^l, pp. 64, 65. 
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the Scriptures js constructed very much on the wn oi/>ir 
principle, or in reference to the impressions made on the 
senses. This is peculiarly the case in the usus loquendi 
Vfhioh has respect to the phenomena of life and deatb. 
When a person dies there is an apparent extinction of his 
being. Nothing but an inert mass of clay remains, and this 
we bury out of our sight. And although a moment's reflec- 
tion assures us that he still lives, as to his immortal part, in 
another sphere of existence, yet moulding our language ac- 
cording to sensible appearances, we say of a deceased friend, 
that we have deposited him in the grave, and that he lies 
there awaiting the final recall to life. The same mode of 
speech undoubtedly obtains with the sacred writers. They 
speak both of dying and of living again in language drawn 
from sensible appearances ; and in describing an event like 
the present, where a visible phenomenon is the accompani- 
ment and the sign of an invisible one, we can scarcely im- 
agine any other form of expression in which to set it forth 
than the one here actually adopted. The true design of 
such an occurrence undoubtedly was to signalize the august 
event of the Saviour's death, resurrection, and ascension, 
by providing from among the trophies of the grave a fitting 
retinue, to grace his triumphal entry into heaven. As the 
redemption he had wrought by his sufferings was to avail to 
the deliverance of all his people of all ages from death, we can 
see a peculiar propriety in his thus giving an illustrious ear- 
nest of this result in the circumstances of his own victory 
over death and the grave. Why should it not be shown, by 
a visible demonstration, that a sacrifice of sufficient value 
to unseal his own sepulchre and let the captive go free, 
should open those also of a portion of his saints, as a pledge 
of what would be done for the whole? But how could the 
true resurrection of spiritual bodies be attested but by the 
resurrection of material bodies ? As the invisible power of 
Jesus over the spirits of darkness which infest men's souls, 
was evinced by his power over the demons that assaulted their 
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bodies in the days of his flesh — the yerj end perhaps for which 
such possessions were then allowed — so in like manner was 
this yisible awakening of dead bodies a speaking symbolic 
exhibition of a far more glorious work wrought in belmlf of 
their emancipated ^irits. And occurring as it did just at 
the moment when he expired on the cross, it showed that 
the power of his redemption, so far from being in abeyance 
at that awful crisis, was even then wwking in its divinest 
energy towards a multitude of his 8leq>ing saints. Then in- 
deed was the prcfper hour for the visiUe effect which was 
wrought upon their bodies, in connexion with his dying 
groan, the rending of the rocks, the darkening of the sun, 
and the throes of nature convulsed ; but not then was the 
time for their true and invisible resurrection, for it was de- 
signed that " in all things he should have the pre-eminence ; " 
he was to be raised as '' the first-fruits of them that slept," 
he was to be '' the first-begotten from the dead, " and it be- 
hooved not that the resurrection of the members should 
precede that of the Head. Accordingly the interval of three 
days elapsed before they came forth (the mere bodies were 
not they)y and went into the holy city and appeared in spir- 
itual vision to many of their brethren. On that same 
day our Lord ascended to heaven, and who can doubt that 
this very company of risen saints ascended with him, form- 
ing the celestial cohort which adorned his advent to the por- 
tals of what was in the Iruest sense the * holy city, the heav- 
enly Jerusalem.' Indeed we can scarcely doubt that this is 
the more genuine and true-meant import of the * holy city,' in- 
to which the risen saints entered. We do not deny that they 
may have made their appearance, in the way suggested, to 
some of the followers of Christ in the literal Jerusalem, but 
it must be admitted that the designation is a very singular 
one in this connexion, and seems to savor somewhat of the 
spirit of prophecy to which it is almost the appropriated title 
for the celestial Hierosolyma. 

This, as we understand it, is the true character of the 
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wondrous event here recorded. It was, in the main, an in- 
visible resurrection of a multitude of the saints, ordained to 
honor the resurrection of the Saviour, with a more special 
and ultimate reference to the invisible glory of his ascension. 
It was not designed that he should enter heaven alone. An 
attestation was to be given to the countless ranks of celes- 
tial beings, of the efficacy of the Redeemer's atoning work. 
As he alone had opened heaven to their access, so he was 
destined to lead thither with him an immense company of 
disenthralled spirits, in spiritual bodies, as an assuring pledge 
of what should be accomplished from age to age for the 
rising remainder. 

We are well aware of the apparently confounding ques- 
tions which may be proposed on this view of the subject If 
these saints had previously slept in God, had they not enter- 
ed into rest? — had they not, on our theory, really arisen? 
Were they not already existing, like Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, like Moses and Elias, in resurrection-bodies 7 How 
then can they be supposed to have first arisen at the resur- 
rection of Christ ? We reply, that we do not suppose that, 
strictly speaking, they did now first arise. No one can be- 
lieve that their spirits had been dormant with their bodies 
through the period that had elapsed since their death ; and 
if they had existed in a conscious state, during that interval, 
they must have been happy ; and if happy in a spiritual 
world, they must, we conceive, have been really subsisting 
in spiritual bodies. But let it be remembered, that the de- 
sign was to put forth to the senses of men a visible effect — a 
demonstration to the outward eye, of a grand process that 
was going on in the spiritual world. It was the purpose of 
the Most High to evince, in some striking manner, the all- 
important fact, that the eternal and heavenly life of the Old 
Testament saints was as much connected with the redemp- 
tion-work of Jesus, as that of the saints of the New. And 
let any man frame to himself, if he can, any other mode of 
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representing this fact, than one that should appear to indicate 
it as even then in the process of transpiring. Is it not a 
truth unquestionable, that the sainted souls of the former 
economy enter heaven by the merits of Christ ? Was not 
his resurrection and ascension as essential to them as it is to 
us ? Was it not as important to bring their resurrection and 
glorification into connexion with his, as it is to bring ours 
into that connexion? And how could this be externally 
evidenced to living men, but by some visible effect produced 
upon their visible bodies ? The simple appearing of spirit- 
ual bodies might indeed have tended to this result, but it 
would not carry with it that conviction which would arise 
from some obvious connexion of the spiritual bodies with the 
material. As the event was ordered, every end was accom- 
plished, and this amazing incident stands as an irrefragable 
proof of the retrospective efficacy of the Saviour's restored 
life, to secure the spiritual and eternal life of those of his » 
saints who had died before, as well as that of those who 
should live and die after him. What then is wanting to give 
this event a significancy of the vastest moment in the con- 
nexion in which it is introduced, while at the same time it 
affords no adequate proof of the general theory of the resur^ 
rectian of the body, but rather of the reverse. 

And let us here remark, that we are not without strong 
impressions that Peter's allusion to Christ's going and 
'' preaching to the spirits in prison," after he was put to 
death in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit, will yet re- 
ceive its solution firom the very passage which we are now 
considering. The apostle's words certainly seem to intimate 
an occurrence that took place at the very time to which we 
are now adverting, and though we confess to a great diffi- 
culty in regard to the precise nature or object of the 
' preaching ' mentioned, as also in respect to the subjects to- 
whom it was addressed, as having been '' disobedient in the 
days of Noah," yet we still think the difficulty will be event- 
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ually overcome, and the two events brought into perfect har- 
mony with each other.* The suggestion has occurred to us, 
that as the true sense of 'preaching* (xfnyiaiw), is simply 
' proclaiming/ the idea might be, that the Saviour's spirit 
went into the world of spirits, the common receptacle of all 
the departed, and there simply proclaimed or announced the 
fact of his having conquered death in dying, and of hb being 
about to accomplish a glorious resurrection, which should be 
available to consummate,the hopes ofthe patriarchs and saints 
who had died in the faith of a blessed immortality, which, 
as it depended upon Christ's redemption-work, could not be 
fulfy enjoyed until he had lived, died, risen, and ascended. 
Into this vast assembly, therefore, of departed spirits, repre- 
sented as being in hadeSy or the undtr^world, his own spirit 
descended, and though the immense majority of them were 
the spirits of wicked men, such as were disobedient in the 
days of Noah, and who were to receive no benefit from ^is 
atonement, yet there were multitudes among them of a dif- 
ferent character, to whom the tidings announced would be 
tidings of great joy, and they, by their previous moral state, 
would be attracted to him, and thus made to share with him 
in the glory of his triumphal ascension into the highest hea- 



* " It is evident," eays Bp. Horsley, " that the descending into hell is 
spoken of as an action of the Lord, but as an action perfbnned by him 
after he was dead and buried, and before he rose again. This, therefore, 
was an act of that part of the man which continues alive after death, that 
is, of the soul separated by death from the body, as the interment moat 
be understood of the body apart from the soul. The dead body could no 
more go into hell than the living soul could be laid in the grave." Serm. on 
1 Pet. 3. 19, 22. Our Lord certainly was not in heU, or hades, as here 
imderstood, in any sense, before his death, nor was he there after his 
resurrection. It follows, that in the interval between his death and his 
resurrection, his soul was in hell, and to this we think it mxqoestionable 
that the Psaknist's words refer, Ps. 16. 10, " Thou wilt not leave my smil 
in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One (my body) to see corrup- 
tion." And then, if ever, it was, that he preached to the ' spirits in 
prison.' 
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Tens, after the three days were expired. But, as in the days 
of Noah, out of the vast population of the globe then living, 
only eight souls were saved in the ark, so out of these count- 
less myriads of departed spirits, only a similar proportion, in 
comparison of the whole, may have been prepared to form 
the spiritual retinue of the King of saints. Of this number 
the bodies of a considerable portion were yet probably in a 
state of sufficient integrity to be the subject of such a visi- 
ble change as should symbolically correspond with the pro- 
cess that was going on in the invisible world in relation to 
their spirits. While, therefore, the idea receives no coun- 
tenance that the Gospel, as a means of repentance and sal- 
vation, was thus preached to the lost spirits in the prison of 
hell, we can see, at the same time, if this view of the subject 
be correct, that there is some foundation for the ancient 
church doctrine of the limbus patrum, where their souls 
were retained in a state of expectancy, looking for the ac- 
complished work of Christ's resurrection. 

When we consider the importance which is given to this 
doctrine in the theology of the primitive church, and the 
prominent place it holds in what is called the Apostle's 
Creed, in the article which asserts that he ^' descended into 
bell (hades)," we can scarcely doubt that it is built upon 
some solid scriptural basis. In this we are confirmed by 
the sentiments which prevailed in the Jewish church re- 
specting the state of the departed righteous — sentiments un- 
doubtedly founded upon some passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, whatever were their true meaning. Thus they speak 
of the souls of the pious Israelites, as reposing under the 
throne of the divine glory, or the Shekinah, until the 
resurrection, and there awaiting a deliverance which is 
to be wrought for them by the Messiah, under the 
]\ame of the Son of David. (Eisenmenger's Ended, Ju- 
denty vol. II. p. 364 et inf.) These ideas were derived 
from the apprehended import of certain passages of their 
Scriptures, upon which were built also the views enter- 
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tained in the primitive Church respecting Christ's descent 
into hell. A remarkable passage to this effect, is found in 
the apochryphal book of Jeremiah, quoted both by Justin 
Martyr, and Irensus, of which we give a literal translation : 
" The Lord, the God of Israel, hath called to remembrance 
his own deceased that have slept under the over-heaped 
dust of the earth, and hath descended unto them to preach to 
them the gospel of his salvation." 

The only passage in the New Testament, containing a 
▼ery express allusion to this event, is that above referred to 
in the Epistle of Peter. That there is an important truth 
of some kind involved in his words cannot be questioned ; 
and if so, we are doubtless authorized to regard the senti- 
ment as sustained by other portions of the Scriptures, if 
we could succeed in ascertaining them. A doctrine of so 
much moment we can scarcely consider as resting alone upon 
a single isolated text Upon what Scriptures then is the 
declaration of Peter grounded 1 If the fact be admitted, 
for which there appears to be abundant ground, that our 
Saviour's resurrection bad a retrospective as well as a pro- 
spective efficacy, and if this passage in Peter were actually 
designed to teach that doctrine, then it were reasonable to 
expect that we should find elsewhere interspersed through 
the sacred books equivalent intimations, which should easily 
resolve themselves into such a sense. As, however, the na- 
ture of the transaction, as well as its scene, is of necessity 
shrouded in a peculiar obscurity, from its lying within the 
sphere of the spiritual and not of the natural world, so a 
similar obscurity may be presumed to characterize the lan- 
guage that sets it forth. Walking in a land of shadows, we 
may well suppose that only a dim and misty light should 
shine upon its aerial tenants. Still we shall perhaps find 
intimations of which we little thought. 

Let us again recur to our assumed fact ; which is, that 
the souls of the departed saints under the old economy, had 
not entered into the full fruition of celestial joys, but were 
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held, or as it were detenned, in a state of expectancy, await- 
ing the death and resurrection of Christ, as an event which 
was to usher in to them a signal epoch of enlargement and 
consummation, while, at the same time, it secured to him the 
prerogative of having in all things the pre-eminence, and 
especially of being the " first-fruits of them that slept." 
We say, if this be a real doctrine of revelation, we are au- 
thorized to look for the traces of it in a variety of texts. 
In quest of these we turn first to the Old Testament, waving 
for the present all reference to the sentiments of the Chris- 
tian Fathers, who are very unanimous in holding the doc- 
trine, and whose language is clear and unequivocal in pro- 
portion to their antiquity. Their testimony will be seen 
recited' at great length in Pearson on the Creed. 

The 68th Psalm has ever been regarded by commenta- 
tors as mystically shadowing forth the august event of 
Christ's resurrection and ascension — an idea which re- 
ceives a direct warrant from the apostle's words, Eph. 4. 
8 — 10 : " Wherefore he saith. When he ascended up on 
high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. 
(Now that he ascended, what is it but that he also descend- 
ed first into the lower parts of the earth? He that de- 
scended is the same also that ascended up far above all 
heavens, that he might fill all things.)'' He then goes on 
to speak of apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, d&c, 
as among these ascension-gifls of Christ. The phrase 
which more particularly demands attention is that which 
asserts the * leading of captivity captive,' which might seem 
to receive its more fitting explanation from the idea now 
suggested of the deliverance, the emancipation, of those who 
were held as a multitude of expectant detenus under a kind 
of captivity previous to the event here celebrated. This 
would appear to be confirmed by the explanatory descant of 
the apostle, whose language is certainly very germane to 
that of Peter, supposing him also to have the same time 
and the same event in view, as the Hades of the Scrip- 
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tures is regarded as constituting the wnder^Dorld, We are 
aware that the expression, ' descended into the lower parts 
of the earth/ is often interpreted simply of Christ's descent 
from heaven to the earth , and his becoming incarnate on the 
earthy and in a word of his whole humiliation, terminating io 
his death and burial. But from the peculiar connexion in 
which it here occurs, and from a parallel phraseology else- 
where (Is. 44.23. Ezek. 26. 20. 31. 14. Ps. 63. 10, 11), 
we cannot conceive that any violence is done to the lan- 
guage by adopting Theophylact's interpretation: ''It is 
manifest that he who was above, not only descended into 
the earth, when he became incarnate, but also into hades^ 
when he died." But if he descended into hades^ it must, 
we think, have been for the purpose intimated by Peter, to 
free a portion of its inhabitants from some kind of captivity; 
and this brings the passage into perfect harmony with what 
would seem to be the drift of the Psalmist. But let us here 
repeat, that the design of this descent to the world of ^irits, 
was not to preach repentence or procure salvation for lost 
souls, but merely to announce the just impending event of 
the resurrection and ascension to the departed saints who 
had long been expecting it, and to provide himself from that 
number with a countless retinue who were to accompany 
him to heaven, and in reference to whom the Psalmist says 
again, '* The chariots pf God are twenty thousand, even 
thousands of angels : the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, 
in the holy place." These redeemed spirits were now in 
an angelic state, and therefore called by that appellation. 
Such seems to be a fair and probable interpretation of this 
scripture, and it is certainly not a little interesting to find 
it thus capable of being brought into close relation with the 
passage in Peter, and through that with the evangelical in- 
cident of the raising of the * many bodies of saints that 
slept.' The evidence of the truth of the exegesis will pro- 
bably retain its strength in the mind of the reader, if he 
keeps distinctly in view the moral scope of the transaction. 



which was to mmite t» ame point the results ofCkrisfs mediO' 
turn in regard to tke Old and the New Testament saints — 
to show that his resarrection was available to the resuireo* 
tion and eternal heavenly life of both these grand depar^> 
ments of the Charch. In this view the rending of the vail 
of the Temple, which took place in immediate connexion 
with the qaiekening of the sleeping saints, will perhaps as- 
same a new significancy, as it seems to indicate the making 
one of what had before been two; although the incident 
may have had a still wider reach of typical import 

Another passage, which may perhaps be best explained 
on the ground of this idea, is the following : Mio. 2. 13, 
** The Breaker is come up before them ; they have broken 
up and passed -through the gate, and are gone out by it ; and 
their king shall pass before them, and the Lord on the head 
of tjiem." This is very appropriate to the idea of a victo- 
rious leader, a spiritual Samson, who demolishes the gates 
of Hades, and leads forth in triumph its incarcerated or de- 
tained captives, forming them into a splendid procession, of 
which he puts himself at the head. 

The following extracts from the Rabbinical writers dis- 
cover a view of the subject very nearly akin to this, though 
mixed up with avein of mysticism through which, as is very 
oflen the case with their extravagances, there gleams a 
golden thread of truth. *' And R. Joshua Ben Levi said, 
I went with the angel Kipphod, and came to the gates of 
hades, and there went with me Messias, the son of David. 
And when the prisoners who were in Gehenna saw the 
light of Messias, they rejoiced on receiving him, saying, He 
will bring us out from this obscurity, as it is said, Hos. 
13. 14, * I will redeem them from hades y I will free them from 
death !' And thus saith Isaiah, 35. 10, * The redeemed of^ 
the Lord shall return and come to Zion !" Bereshith Ralh 
ha ad Gen, 24. 67. The same work on Gen. 44. 8, adds, 
** This is what is written. Cant 1. 4, ' We will rejoice and 
be glad in thee.' When ? When the captives shall ascend 
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from hadeSy and the Shekinah at their head, as it is written 
Mic. 2. 13, ' and their king shall go forth before them, and 
the Lord on the head of them.* " Again, in the Emeck 
Hammeleky fol. 188, it is said, '* The son of David shall 
pass over it (Gehenna) to set them free."* 

Another passage which is perhaps to be construed in the 
same sense, is Is. 53. 8 : *' He was taken from prison and 
from judgment ; and who shall declare his generation 1" 
These words have always been regarded as presenting 
greater difficulties to the expositor than those of any other 
verse in the chapter. So far as they relate to the earthly his- 
tory of the Messiah, it is conceded that he was never literally 
in prison, and consequently could not be said to have been 
taken from prison. Some other sense must be affixed to the 
clause. The original word ^^a^ properly signifies confine' 
ment or restraint upon liberty^ and is therefore in itself pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the idea of that state of detention 

^^■^— 1 ■■»■■ ■ - »■ - ■ ^ --- - ■■ ■ ■----^■., I — ». , . ■ ■^^^1^^ ■ ■ ■.. , — i. . ■> 

* It seems capable of proof that this state, from which the expectant 
souls of the Old Testament saints were delivered by Christ, is the state 
of which the term Paradise is more properly to be miderstood, as a state 
of real but imperfect happiness. Accordingly, we see in this the ground 
of our Saviour's assurance to the dying thief, that he should that day be 
with him in Paradise ; not in heaven, to which it does not appear that he 
ascended till after his resurrection. This would bring the dying thief into 
the train of the ascending Saviour, and it does not seem probable that be 
would promise him an entrance into heaven before he entered there him- 
self 

On the view here exhibited, the doctrine of an intekmediate state, 
subsequent to the resurrection of Christ, must be considered to vanish qnite 
away. The sentiments of the primitive Christian fathers on that subject 
appear to have been based upon Scriptural intimations, which have respect 
only to those who lived under the former diq;)en8ation. To them there 
was indeed an intermediate state between death and the resurrection, i. e. 
the resurrection of Christ ; but we are unable to perceive upon what 
grounds such a state can be maintained in reference to the saints of the 
New Testament era. We think the reader will share deeply in our ina- 
bility on this score, if he admits the justness of our reasonings in the chap- 
ter on the ' Connexion between the Resarrection and the Judgment.' 
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which is in Peter {>redicated of the waiting spirits to whom 
in his descent to the onder-world he preached or made his 
announcement We know too, as a matter of fact, that it 
was from this place as the terminus a quo, that he ascended 
to glory. Now it is remarked by Vitringa that the original 
word for taken (p^\) is the very word which is elsewhere 
used in reference to that kind of assumption of which our 
Lord was made the subject when he ascended to heaven. 
Thus it is said of Enoch, Gen. 5. 24, that '* he was not, for 
God took (ngb) him." So also of Elijah, 2 Kings 2. 3, 
'^ Knowest thou that the Lord will take away (ng^) thy 
master from thy head to-day ?" Thus also the Psalmist, Ps. 
49. 15, *' But God will redeem my soul from the power of 
the grave (Sheol, Hades) \ for he shall receive me (^ynx(^,^* 
Ps. 73. 24, *' Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and 
afterward receive me (''?r!i?^) *o glory-" " The older inter- 
preters," says Hengstenberg (in loc), '^ for the most 
part refer these words to the glorification. They take 
)a, from, not as causative, but in the sense of out of, and 
translate the verb ngb either by, to rescue, to deliver^ 
or by, to take up, to take away, namely to God. So the 
Vulgate, ' De angustia et judicio sublatus est.' Jerome on 
the passage says, ' De tribulatione atque judicio ad patrem 
irictor ascendit.' Job. H. Michaelis, ' Exemptus et ad 
iextram majestatis assumptus est.' " These ' older inter- 
>reters' we think have come nearer the truth than some of 
.heir modem successors. The Greek equivalent for njjb, 
oas taken, is, aveXijqy&r], was received, or taken up, which oc- 
curs repeatedly in reference to Christ's assumption to glory. 
;Mark 16. 19. Acts 1.2. 1 Tim. 3. 16). In the latter of 
hese passages, 1 Tim. 3. 16, in the apostle's condensed 
summary of the various items constituting the * great mys- 
tery of godliness,' he says, *' God was manifest in the flesh, 
justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the 
urentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory ;" 
where the circumstance of his being ' seen of angels,' prob- 
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ably refers to the event we are now eonsidering, as it is 
unquestionable that the term 'angels' is frequently applied 
to the disembodied spirits of good men. Thus far theD 
the prophet's language seems to admit an easy reference to 
the descent and the assumption of which we are now speak- 
ing, and we see no objection that can be urged to thb view 
of his meaning, unless it be in the very slight and cursory, 
or, as we may say, perfunctory, style of the allusion. It is, 
as it were, but glanced at in the prophetic narrative, and 
immediately followed, as it is preceded, by the mention of 
particulars relating to his visible hbtory on earth. But 
from the nature of the event itself, and from the general 
tenor of other allusions to it, this is perhaps all that was 
to be expected. Indeed, if we mistake not, this very char- 
acter of obscurity is hinted at in the connexion itself. The 
words immediately ensuing are, *' But who shall declare his 
generation?" The original tirrittJ'] '^n I'li^ TK^ Gesaiios 
and others render, *' And who of his cotemporaries shall 
consider V* i. e. who of his people shall duly reflect upon, ap- 
preciate, and understand this cirumstance of his mediatorial 
work ; as if it were something which should only at a late 
period be rightly apprehended in all its bearings. We are 
aware that other senses have been and may be very plausibly 
ascribed to these words, nor do we presume to vouch for the 
correctness of that we have now suggested ; yet as it may be 
legitimately deduced from the language, it acquires verisimii- 
itude in proportion to the evidence, that we have rightly 
interpreted what precedes.* 




* Of the other interpretations which have been proposed of this clause 
we give the preference to that which makes *^it| generation equivalent to 
life, or duration of life, implying, in a large sense, the glorious eternal 
life of the risen Redeemer , with all its phenomena and effects. Thus it 
is afterwards added, v. 10, 11, " He shall see his seed ; he shaU prolong 
his days." Again, it is said of the king Messiah, Ps. 21. 5, « He aAed 
life of thee, and thou gayest it him, even length of daifoffreter mUl waT 
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As to the connected term ' judgment' — * was taken from 
prison and from judgment ' — there is no difficulty in under- 
standing it o^ favorable judgment or (uquittal, which is a fre- 
quent Scriptural sense of the term, and in this relation de- 
notes the auspicious result of the preaching or announcino*, 
which was the object of this benign visitation to the detain- 
ed and expectant spirits of hades. The benefit procured 
for them was accomplished in a way of obedience to law, 
and by the bringing in of an accepted righteousness, and is, 
therefore, properly denominated * judgment.' 

To the above catalogue of Scriptural testimonies to the 
important dogma of the descent into hades, for the enlarge- 
ment of a portion of its waiting spirits, may, perhaps, be 
added that of several of the types of the Old Testament. 
The case of Joseph releasing one of his fellow-prisoners, 
during his own incarceration, may be thought, if it have any 
bearing in this direction, to be less decisive than that of 
Jonah, which our Lord himself brings in some way into a 
symbolical relation with his own invisible state during the 
three days of his sojourn in the bowels of the earth. If 
such a significancy as we have hinted at may be allowed in 
this remarkable incident in Jonah's history, we are perhaps 
to regard the prayer uttered in his sub-aqueous imprison- 
ment as embodying the substance of the virtual supplica- 
tions of the expectant souls of the under-world for that de- 
liverance which was so signally shadowed forth by the proph- 
et's issuing forth, on the third day, from the * belly of heii.' 
It is, at any rate, impossible to explain away a typical coin- 



Thus, too, in speaking of himself, Rev. 1. 18, " I am he that livetk, and 
was dead ; and behold, / am alive for evermore." With this accords the 
language of the Apostle, Heb. 7. 16, " Who is made (an high priest), not 
after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the power of an endless 
life** According to this, the purport of the words is. Who shall duly 
understand, weigh, and estimate aright that glorious and endless life upon 
which the Messiah shall enter, upon his release from the bonds of death, 
Qpoa his emergence from theimder-worid of eoulat 

11 
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u«Mi IS pieriups to be recofBEml m tkc nwiii ifih ritepre- 
•crjMid m ciie pvnacacuB of cbe ftepo*. Lev. 14. 4-7, bf 
vnica one of die cvo ekan birdii cBplofKd cm tkat occwifin 
was eoauBaaided lo be set at iifaertj to ftr into ikt open 
ieuL Tlie cvo birds hare wpgmnatLj a typical rcfereece to 
a twofcid 9iib|ect, tht cot repvcKiitiiif a sleni, ike acber 
a krimg aed reluuid ^ibfect: and if the one be sepposed 
to point to Cfariat as the sacrificial Ticti■^ it is possible thil 
tlie other maj denote a class of those who are the beneficii- 
hes of his atooement, and receire a gracious enlargemeot 
from some kind of tliraldtMn in conscipience of it, and ai 
the very tiwu of the sacrifice, for the liTing hird was to be 
dipped in the blood of the dead one, and imntudiatefy to be let 
loose in the air. May not this more suitably represent the 
reality to which we now refer it than any other ? Of the 
two goats which were slain on the day of atonement we 
hare, we think, shown in our Notes on Lev. 16th, that the 
scape-goat denoted another subject than Christ, and, if so, 
why may not the scape-bird denote something else ? 

But without insisting upon allusions which are of neces- 
sity somewhat remote, we may, we think, plausibly claim to 
have shown that the remarkable passage relative to Christ's 
descent into hades is sustained by the unimpeachable testi- 
mony of holy writ ; and if we do not misjudge, the same ev- 
idence which establishes this establishes also the fact, that 
the event is to be viewed in the closest connexion with the 
rcBurrection of the bodies of the sleeping saints at the cru- 
cifixion. This is the gist of the position, as far as we are 
concerned with it. As the view has been presented, it is 
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divested of a]l that drapery of extravagance which ecclesias- 
;ical antiquity has thrown around it, and it is seen standing 
Joof from all connexion with the dogma of purgatorial pen* 
Qce. Contemplated in this relation, it is not surprising 
hat it should have been rejected from the theology of an 
nlightened age. But when surveyed purely as a doctrine 
f revelation, and freed from the additaments of superstition 
nd priestcraft, it comes before us as one of the most inter- 
sling features of that divine system of redemption which 
inds up in one bundle of blessing the eternal destiny of all 
he saints. 

It now remains briefly to view the present passage in 
onnexion with one or two other Scriptures, upon which it 
irill be found, if we mistake not, to shed great light. And 
irst, we regard this incident in the Gospel narrative as a 
egitimate primary fulfilment of the prediction of Daniel, 
^h. 12. 2, ''And many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
^arth shall awake ; some to everlasting life, and some to 
ihame and everlasting contempt" We have, already, in our 
>revious exposition of this passage (p. 131), given our rear 
ions for translating these words as follows : '' Many out of 
:ho9e sleeping in the dust of the ground shall awake : those 
[who awake), (shall be) to everlasting life; those (who do 
not awake), (shall be) to shame and everlasting contempt.'' 
This event, as we learn from the preceding verse, is to occur 
at a period when '' Michael shall stand up, the great prince 
that standeth for the children of the people ; and there shall 
be a time of trouble, such as there never was since there 
was a nation, even to that same time ; and at that time thy 
people shall be delivered, every one that shall be found writ- 
ten in the book^" This ' time of trouble ' is to be taken in 
a large sense, including the calamitous period of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, of which our Saviour himself says. Mat. 
24. 21, " There shall be great tribulation, such as was not 
since the beginning of the world to this time, no, nor ever 
shall be." This clearly identifies the periods, for there can- 
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not be two epochs, both of which shall exclude all parallels 
in the way here described, as this would be to exclude each 
other. Michael is here, as in Re?. 12, the mystical or pro- 
phetical designation of the Messiah, and his * standing for 
the children of thy people,' denotes his providential agency 
in the disastrous events of that great crisis. The ^ awaking 
of many from the dust of the earth,' has, undoubtedly, an 
involved reference to the ' deliverance of those that were 
written in the book,' i. e. the book of life, or preservatioD, 
of which the literal awaking of the sleeping saints was a 
sensible adumbration. It is no real objection to this exege- 
sis, tliat in the one case it seems to be affirmed that apart of 
the sleepers arose to * shame and everlasting contempt,' 
whereas in the other it is only asserted that * many bodies of 
the saints ' arose. We have already seen that in the former 
case a resurrection, in the true sense, is not really affirmed 
of the wicked. They remain unawakened, and there is 
nothing in the expressions rightly understood to prevent the 
two passages being brought into entire parallelism. By 
viewing them in this relation to each other, the difficulties 
usually felt in regard to the fulfilment of Daniel's oracle, are 
done away. It is assuredly something which is to take 
place in a time of trouble, that, as we have seen, answers 
only to the end of the Jewish state, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem. What then can it mean but the very thing 
which we have affirmed ? The only point difficult of con- 
cession is, that it brings the crucifixion and resurrection of 
Christ within the period of Jerusalem's calamities. But let 
it be considered, that the prediction was uttered hundreds of 
years before the events occurred, and when we allow for the 
extended sweep of prophecy, which necessarily oftentimes 
groups together events separated by very considerable inter- 
vals of time, we see nothing improbable in the idea, that the 
whole period of Christ's earthly sojourning, and the final ca- 
tastrophe of the Jewish metropolis, may be included in the 
range of the prediction. For the present, then, we ha?e no 
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difficulty in the conclusion, that the * sleepers in the dust/ in 
both cases, are the same, and that while a temporal deliyer- 
ance of those who were * written in the book,' is, in fact, 
intended, the prophecy received at the same time a literal 
fulfilment as an outward sign of the other, in the event thai 
took place at the crucifixion. 

To the same event, in an emphatical sense, we are in- 
clined to refer our Lord's words, John 5. ^: '' Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, the hour is coming, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God : and 
they that hear shall live." It is by no means necessary to 
exclude from this reference the various cases of resuscitation 
mentioned elsewhere in the evangelists, as that of Lazarus, 
the daughter of Jairus, and the young man of Nain. Nor 
do we refuse to recognize the sense of a moral or spiritual 
resurrection as the effect of the preaching of the life-giving 
doctrines of the Gospel. But no one, we think, can fail to 
perceive a most striking adaptation in the words themselves 
to the circumstances of the resurrection we are now consid- 
ering. It was an event to be effected, in a peculiar man- 
ner, by the ' voice ' (gxun^i) of the Son of man ; and accord- 
ingly it is said, Mat 27. 50-62, ** Jesus, when he had cried 
again with a loud voice (tpwini fuyiXt]), yielded up the ghost. 
And, behold, the vail of the temple was rent in twain, from 
the top to the bottom ; and the earth did quake, and the 
rocks rent." This voice, while it was the last eflbrt of his 
own expiring breath, was, to the sleeping dust of the saints, 
the reviving fiat which spoke them into supernatural anima- 
tion, and thus symbolically exhibited the new-creating energy 
that was to flow from his doctrines in connexion with his 
death. It is by illustrations of this nature that we see how 
wondrously the frame-work of revelation is dove-tailed 
together. 
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JoHK V. 28, 29. 

OR. BNO. VERS. 

Mil '^tvui^ere tovto' on Marvel not at this: for the 
f^»«L. -5:/^ i^ S m^^^^ «; lio^r IS coming, m the which all 

*r Toitf fUffiiuiotg UHOvawtai i^^^ ^^ ^oice, 
tijg cpmviig avtov, 

Kal ixnoQ^vaoftou ol ta And shall comeibrth; they 

ara&a noincavttg m ava- that have done good, unto the 

Jl^^... r^^z . ^; XI ^X ^^r.i ^ resurrection of life ; and they 

nga^arteg ag avaataaiv x^i- resurrection of damiaUon. 

This is andoabtedly the strongest passage in the New 
Testament in fiivor of the common view of the resurrectiony 
and one in respect to which it becomes ns seriottsly to 
guard against any nndne bias, from theoretical promptings, 
la wrest it from its trne-roeaat design. If we know our- 
selves, we would deal, with the proibundest deference and 
with the utmost fairness, with every declaration of holy writ; 
and, in regard to the present passage, we cannot fail to per- 
celvethat it is marked by a certain directness of enunciation, 
in respect to the general subject, which must be considered 
as strongly countenancing the construction which the Chris- 
tian world has ever for the most part been led to put upon 
it. Still it can, as we conceive, be no impeachment of a 
becoming reverence for the words of him '* who spake as 
never man spake" to institute the inquiry, how far and on 
what principles his language cm this occasion can be recon- 
ciled with the views thus far maintained in our preceding 
pages. Let us trust, then, that the truth will not be offsnded 
by the following suggestions. 

(1.) It is unquestionable that our Lord speaks in this 
passage in stronger terms than he usually adopts in regard 
to the resurrection of the dead. However it may be ac- 
counted for, the fact is nevertheless certain, that he for the 
most part speaks of it as the distinguishing privilege and 

ogrative of the righteous. Thus Luke, 30. 35, 96: 
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'^ But they which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
world, and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor 
are given in marriage ; neither can they die any more ; for 
they are equal unto the angels, and are the children (sons) 
of God, being the children (sons) of the resurrection" 
Here it is clear that the ' children of God ' are identified as 
the same with the * children of the resurrection.' Again, 
Luke 14. 12-14, when Commanding his disciples to call 
the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, to their feasts, he 
adds, ''And thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot recom- 
pense thee ; for thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrec- 
tion of the just ;" as if the resurrection belonged emphati- 
cally to the just. In strict accordance with this the apostle 
expresses himself, Phil. 3. 11, ''If by any means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead,** We hare no 
doubt that this aspect of the subject could be abundantly 
explained by reference to the prevailing sentiments of the 
Jews at and before the time of Christ, but we here advert 
to it simply aB a fact well entitled to attention in this con- 
nexion — a fact undoubtedly forcing upon us the inference, 
that some special reason existed for adopting on this occar 
sion a style of announcement diverse from that which gene* 
rally obtains in the New Testament teachings on this sub- 
ject. 

(2.) The passage, as understood in its literal import, does 
certainly encounter the force of that cumulative- mass of 
evidence, built upon rational and philosophical grounds, 
which we have arrayed against any statement of the doc- 
trine that would imply the participation of the body in that 
rising again which is predicated of the dead. We do not 
by any means affirm- that the conclusions from that source, 
to which we have come, are sufficient of themselves to coun- 
tervail the rebutting conclusion which may be formed from 
the present passage. All we would say is, that they have 
weight, and consequently we are not required, or rather are 
not at liberty, at once to dismiss them, as a kind of profane 
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intruders into holy ground, where even the ** daughter of a 
Toice " from Reason is not to insinuate itself into the ears 
of Faith. We confidently re-affirm our position, that the 
human mind cannot be insensible to the claims of the argu- 
ments which we have presented in the form of rational ob- 
jections to the views of the resurrection that would naturally 
be suggested by the literal reading of the present text.* 
We assert it to be impossible that the mind should not feel 
itself pressed with a difficulty of vast weight, when, on the 
one hand, it reads a declaration implying that the dead uni- 
versally shall, at a given time, ages after the words were 
uttered, issue forth from their graves ; and when, on the other, 
the clearest induction of reason assures it, that at that 
period millions of bodies which were once deposited in these 
graves are no longer there. The truth is, this voluntary 
Ignoring a difficulty urged against the inspired record is not 
so much a decorous subjection of reason to revelation, as it 
is a downright crucifixion of reason, which assuredly cannot 
be a sacrifice well pleasing to the God of reason. 



* " Your first argument," says Mr. Locke, (Third Let. to StiWngfint, 
p. 169), " to prove that it must be the same body, is taken from these 
words of our Saviour, ' All that are in their graves shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth.* From whence your lordship argues that these 
words, * all that are in their graves,* relate to no other substance than 
what was related to the soul in life, because a different substance cannot 
he said to be in the graves, and to come out of them. Which words of 
your lordship, if they prove anything, prove that the soul too is lodged in 
the grave, and raised out of it at the last day. For your lordship says, 
' Can a different substance be said to be in the graves, and to come out of 
them V So that, according to this interpretation of these words of car 
S 1 viour, no other substance being raised but what hears his voice ; and no 
other substance hearing his voice but what, being called, ccmes out of the 
grave ; and no other substance coming out of the grave, but what was in 
the grave ; any one must conclude, that the soul, unless it be in the grave, 
will make no part of the person that is raised, ' unless,* as your lordship 
argues against me, ' you can make it out, that a substance which was 
never in the grave can come out of it,* or that the soul is no substance.*' 
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So far as we are competent to form a judgment, the evi- 
dence from reason preponderates in favor of the idea of the im- 
mediate entrance at death upon the resurrection-state. This 
evidence we have seen to he confirmed by the testimony of 
a multitude of passages which yield this more easily and 
naturally than any other sense. But in the text under con- 
sideration, and perhaps a few others, the doctrine of a future, 
simultaneous bodily resurrection seems to be explicitly 
taught. Here then we are reduced to a new dilemma. 
The character of the difficulty is changed. It is not so 
much now a conflict between Revelation and Reason, as it 
is iiai apparent conflict between one part of Revelation and 
another. This consequently changes at once the whole 
complexion of the controversy, if such it may be called. 
The harmonizing of the Scripture statements is of course 
the common concern of all Christians. The exhibition of 
such seeming discrepancies in the sacred writers imposes 
no special responsibilities, on the score of reconciling them, 
on him who makes it. Why should it ? He did not write 
the Bible, nor can he have any peculiar personal interest in 
bringing its dicta to a tally which does not pertain equally 
to all his brethren. Here then is an emergency where our 
argument necessarily ceases to present any thing of an 
antagonistic attitude to the previous impressions of the 
reader, and we are respectively called upon to unite our 
eflforts to clear up the difficulty. There must doubtless be 
some way of harmonizing texts apparently in conflict, and 
to the discovery of this our readers are as much called as 
we are. If the conclusions and deductions <hi the present 
subject be true, that truth is as much their truth as it is 
ours, and they are equally chargeable with all the conse- 
quences that legitimately flow from it. In attempting then 
to reconcile the apparently variant testimony of those Scrip- 
tures which are afiected by them, we are to make common 
cause, to bring our resources to bear unitedly on the solu- 
tion of the problems^ and to come if possible to such ^, result 
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•8 shall leave both revelation and reason unscathed by the 
ordeal. As a farther contribution of our own to this eod 
we observe, 

(3.) That without acceding, to the full extent, to the 
canons of interpretation adopted in the aceommodatwn 
school of Semler and others in Germanj, we may still ad- 
mit that the principle is to be in some degree recognized in 
the didactic procedures of Christ and the apostles. Ce^ 
tain it is, that no one who attentively scans the distinguish- 
ing features of the Gospel can affirm that it is constructed 
on the principle of an open, absolute, and unequivocal ex- 
pos6 of the great moral truths which take hold of man's 
future destiny. We perceive all along a constant running 
reference to the doctrines and sentiments imbibed by the 
Jews from their Scriptures, which were undoubtedly an 
imperfect revelation of the entire body of truth that God de- 
signed should eventually find its lodgment in the human 
mind. The interior sense of many shaded prophecies relating 
to the person, work, and kingdom of the Messiah, was unqoes- 
tionably very fully laid open; but many others, and more es- 
pecially those relating to the ulterior destinies of man and 
of the globe which he inhabits, were left enveloped in the 
symbolical mantle which was only to be removed by the 
onward progress of time and providence. Thus it is indis- 
putable that, in regard to the precise details of the fotare 
allotment of the two great classes of the righteous and the 
wicked, neither Christ nor his apostles were in the habit of 
uttering themselves in the language of such ample verity as 
entirely to dispel the clouds which hung over it. So also 
of the great events of the resurrection, the judgment, and 
the second advent. The announcements made were suffi- 
cient to exert all requisite moral influence, while they still 
came short of affording that satisfaction to 'the understand- 
ing which it so earnestly craves. As the New Testament 
is built upon the Old, of which it is rather the fulfilment 
than the abrogation, nothing was mora natural than that it 
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should abound from beginning to end with allusions, some- 
times plain, sometimes latent, to the writings of Moses and 
the prophets. These allusions will be found to be continu- 
ally multiplying upon one who enters upon the careful 
study of the two Testaments in the original languages. A 
thousand hidden links of connexion, which escape the eye 
of the reader of any of the versions, disclose themselves as 
he proceeds. The present we cannot but regard as an in- 
stance in point. It is to us unquestionable that the Saviour 
had in his eye the oil-quoted passage of Daniel, 12. 2 : " And 
many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake; 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt." The phraseology is indeed somewhat varied, 
but the general identity of import is obvious. This, as ut- 
tered by Daniel, was a prophecy which was certainly to be 
fulfilled. Whatever were its true meaning, it could not fail 
of accomplishment. Why then may we not suppose that 
our Saviour's words were a mere re-affirmation, in some- 
what varied terms, of this great truth of their own Scrip- 
tures ? If so, was it necessary that he should at the same 
time act the expositor and lay open in all its details the ex- 
act mode of the accomplishment? It evidently in its con- 
nexions in Daniel forms a part of a very obscure prediction 
respecting a future period, when Michael, the great Prince, 
should stand up for the children of the prophet's people. 
It was one of those predictions which it would seem was 
only to be developed by the actual fulfilment. May not our 
Saviour then be considered as having simply re-echoed the 
announcement, without professing to give any other addi* 
tional light respecting it than what concerned the divine 
Agent by whom it was to be effected, with perhaps the la- 
tent intimation that the time was even then impending, to 
which the spirit of prophecy had at least a partial reference 
in inditing it? Some countenance we think is given to 
this idea by the form of the expression which he employs'— 
'' The boar is earning (^crff^) when «I1 tbe^/' &Cr It can* 
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not he questioned that this is usually the phrase to dencte 
an event, or order o( evenis, just upon the eve of occurring ; 
whereas, if he had intended to point forward to a verj dis- 
tant future, it is not easj to perceive why he should not 
have said, ** the hour will come (iXivattai)" not to mention 
that the word ' hour ' seems to imply a season contracted 
within narrower limits than those which we should assign 
to such an event as is usually understood hy the general 
resurrection. Still we do not insist upon an explanation 
giving this shade of meaning. It may he well founded, and 
it may not. But the main idea we deem entitled to atten- 
tion. That the words contain an allusion of some sort to 
the kindred passage of Daniel, we think cannot be ques- 
tioned. And yet, as it is clear upon reference to Daniel 
that he does not speak of a general resurrection at the end 
of the world, it seems to be forcing our Saviour's language 
to assign to it that as its true scope. Why is it not suffi- 
cient to understand him as saying in effect, ** Marvel not at 
what I have just said, for the time is coming when the 
event predicted by the prophet Daniel, whatever or when- 
ever it shall be, shall be accomplished, and that too through 
my agency, to whom the Father hath given a quickening 
power, however lightly my claims may now be regarded"? 
This strikes us as a view accordant with the general 
analogy of the Saviour's teachings, and in no way deroga- 
tory to his character as a truthful messenger from heaven. 
It cannot, we think, be shown that any moral obligation 
rested upon him to declare all the truth respecting the mean- 
ing of the ancient prophecies, nor at once to correct or pre- 
vent all the errors of his people on that score. As prophe- 
cy was designed to be of progressive development, the time 
would eventually come when every prediction would receive 
a perfect explanation from a perfect fulfilment. Even fram- 
ed as it is, the declaration may be understood to yield an 
important truth in accordance with the view we have pre- 
sented. For true it unquestionably if, that aU thope whose 
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bodies are consigned to the sepulchre emerge from their de- 
funct state, in obedience to the voice of him who has the 
keys of death and hell, into a sphere of existence where, 
according to their works, they are either crowned with life 
everlasting, or doomed to a judgment of wrath without end. 
If this be intrinsically true, it is certain that our Saviour's 
words cannot teach the contrary ; and if they do not mean 
this, they must mean something consistent with it. If the 
truth is not to be harmonized with itself in this way, let him 
who can, suggest another and a better. 

John VI. 39, 40. 

GR. £NG. VERS, 

Tovro diicti to ^iXfjfia rov And this is the Father's will 

neuxpapiog ub natooa, ha nap w^!^!^ ^J^^h sent me, that of all 

« • ^^ _ ' • ^ ' ' »fc which he hath given me, 1 

dtdj^B (10,, ^n c«rol*(7a)€5 shouldlose nothing, but should 

avjov, alXa apoazftatx) avto rajge it up again at the last 

ip ry iaxdty iifA€Qi^. day. 

Tovro ydg iau to d^eljifia And this is the will of him 

rov mfAipaviog fie, ipa nag 6 that sent me, that every one 

&e(OQoiv top vibf xaJ matsvmv which seeth the Son, and be- 

*/.. r».'.«A^ S<^^ ^-^^l^ ^m'A^,.^^, ««2 lieveth on him, may have ever- 

avaatfiaoi avtop iym ty aaxa- ^p ^t the last day. 
ty rififQCt. 

The same declaration in substance or in form occurs, v. 
44, 54. It certainly denotes the resurrection of those who 
believed in him, and, according to the letter, a resurrection 
within the limits of a certain period, denominated here ' the 
last day.' An equivalent allusion to this day occurs also, ch. 
12. 48 : *' The word that I have spoken, the same shall judge 
him at the last daif" That the expression is conformed to 
the usual mode in which the resurrection of the righteous 
was spoken of among the Jews, is also unquestionable. Still 
we cannot deem ourselves precluded from referring again to 
the principle, somewhat fully developed on a previous page 
(p. 238), on which many things in our Lord's addresses to the 
Jews ar<? to h% interpreted. It cannot be denied that, witl^- 
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out sacrificing or compromising any sabstantial truth, he did 
still, on many occasions, adapt the style of his discourse to 
the notions then prevalent, and which were grounded, in the 
main, upon the literal record of their Scriptures. Although 
the traditional interpretations put upon these Scriptures 
were, in many instances wrong, yet it obviously did not 
enter his purposes invariably to set his hearers right in re- 
spect to them. Nor can we conceive of his having done so 
without thereby shocking their prejudices to a degree that 
would have prevented their reception of his doctrines, not to 
remark that he could scarcely otherwise have made himself 
intelligible to them.* That this principle, in reference to 



* " But is this agreeable to the character of inspired persons, to make 
use of arguments not conclusive, or to argue with others from what they 
know to be a false sense of Scripture 1 I answer, that so many and 
strong were the prejudices that the Jews labored under, as made their 
conversion to Christianity exceeding difficult, and therefore rendered it 
the more necessary that they should be dealt with in a very tender man- 
ner. Particular truths were to be told them as they were able to bear, 
and their prejudices were to be gradually removed by a prudent forbear- 
ance. The apostles of oux blessed Saviour could not but remember his 
conduct towards themselves, and acknowledge both the wisdom and good- 
ness of it ; and had therefore reason to believe, that ihe same method of 
acting towards others might have a good influence over them. They 
did not indeed conceal the main and essential doctrines of CkriatimUtif, 
how much soever those to whom they preached mi^^t be oflSsnded with 
them. But as for other matters of lesser importance, the interpretation 
of a single passage of Scripture, for instance, supposing them mistaken, 
was it necessary they should be immediately contradicted ?~ Or rather, 
was it not prudent to leave it to time and better knowledge to correct it t 
Or ought the apostles to have neglected to show them how such and such 
a passage was accomplished in Jesut Christ, if they fieurly could do it, and 
those to whom they preached expected it 1 

" If these, indeed, were the only topics they argued from, I should 
suspect their inspiration, and their testimony would deserve but little 
credit. But since there are but few instances of this kind, and the apos- 
tles lay but little stress xipon such citations ; and, at the same time tfaex 
make use of them, lay down other eolid and substaiitial proofr of the troth 



the interpretation of the New Testament, ia to be applied 
with special gnards and limitations, we maj certainly ad- 



of Christianity, sach as the certainty of Christ s miracles and resarrec- 
tlon, the excellency of his doctrines, and the certain accomplidiments of 
real prophecies, as this was a rational method of comnerting them to the 
Christiam fiuth, so the other was but a prudent means of preventing the ill 
efiects of their prejudices ; and all that will follow from this way of argning 
in the apostles is, not that they endeavoured to baild Christiamtf on a false 
foundation, but that, as they established the truth of it by undeniable proofe, 
BO they took all the best care they could to secure to them their proper in- 
fluence and force. Indeed sach a method of arguing as this is not to he 
looked upon as any proper proof, nor is it ever designed as sudi by thon 
who make a just use of it. It is rather an appeal to a person's present 
sentiments, and taking the advantage of his own concessions. This 'tis 
true, would be unworthy a wise or a good man, if there were no argu- 
ments of intrinsick worth made use of; but where the thing to be proved 
is supported by solid reasons, I see nothing to forbid our appealing to a 
person's avowed sentiments, where a fair advantage can be made of it ; 
especially, as by thus com^dying for a while vnth an innocent prejudice, 
we take the most efiectual way hereafter to remove it. For he who uses 
this method of arguing with another, doth not hereby avow the truth of 
the principles he argues from ; and therefore cannot be said to confirm 
him in his prejudice or mistake ; tho' at the same time it must be allowed, 
he doth not endeavour to undeceive him. But is it necessary that, when 
we argue with any person to convince him of any particular truth, we 
must immediately also endeavour to undeceive him of every mistake ? Is 
it not the more rational and just way, first to establish him in the belief 
of the things that are of greater importance ; and when by the force of 
evidence he is gained thus far, lesser mistakes will be more easily removed, 
and truth of every sort will have the more free access to his understand- 
ing and belief. Supposing then that passage of Rosea, * Out of Elgypt 
have I eaUed my son,* had not original reference to the Messiah, but was 
only interpreted so to have by the Jews at that time ; how were they to 
be treated under 'such a perswasion t Had the apostles of Jestts Christ 
immediately denied the reference of this prophecy to the Messiah, the- 
Jews possibly would have answered, the reason was, because there was 
nothing in his character to answer to it ; and so would have continued 
unbelieven, under the pretence that Scripture prophecies were not suffi- 
ciently aocompliihed in him. Was it not therefore expedient, that if there 
was any remarkable event in our Saviour'a life that did property coma- 
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mit; nevertheless, the priociple in itself is a sound one, 
and there is no reason that we should be deterred from ap- 
pealing to it, because it may be or has been pressed bejond 
its legitimate uses. When our Saviour, for instance, says. 
Mat 12. 27, " If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom 
do your children cast them out?" are we to suppose that 
be intended to sanction the common belief, that such exor- 
cisms were actually performed at that time by others than his 
own disciples ? The conceit was rife among the people that 
such was indeed the case, and our Lord simply adopted the 
argument ex concessis, without intimating whether the. pop- 
alar belief had a ground of truth or not.* The same remark 
applies to a subsequent part of the same conversation, where 
he speaks of an evil spirit going out of a man, wandering 
over waste and dry places, and finally returning reinforced 
by a company of other spirits worse than himself, and taking 
possession of his old habitation. This surely does not im- 
ply the absolute truth of such a representation, but is merely 
a specimen of his adapting his teachings to prevalent ideas. 
So also in regard to the use of a variety of terms which 
were in vogue among the Jews at that time, and to which they 
doubtless affixed a meaning that was not perfectly accord- 
ant with truth. The words spirit, soul, heaven, hell, 6lc., 
undoubtedly conveyed, in their popular usage, ideas that 
would not stand the test of absolute truth. Yet our Sav- 
iour used them without intimating that he did it in any 
other than the common acceptation. So also in regard to 
the phrases * world ' — * world to come ' — * end of the world/ 



pond with the sense of that passage, it should be pointed out to the Jews 7 
Or was there any thing of untruth in saying, if that was a prophecy of the 
Messiah, then thus is the Scripture fulfilled ; or this event is the accom* 
plishment of that prophecy \" Chandlefs Vindie. pp. 366-370. 

* ** The words of Christ here do not prove that they had actually the 
power of casting out devils, but only that they daimsd it, and 
amgis or juggUrj/:* Bamss in loe. 
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— there is no evidence that he did not employ them as they 
were generally understood. So in the present case we rest 
in the conclusion, that our Lord spake on the subject of the 
resurrection in accordance with the sentiments and the dic- 
tion then prevalent, and that his words are not to be regard- 
ed as a criterion of the a6so/t<^e ^rtiM of the current doctrine. 
Yet that they are not so very far from absolute truth will ap- 
pear from a rigid inquest into the import of the words them- 
selves : " I will raise him up at the last day." Now it will not 
be maintained that the body alone constitues the person. In 
fact, we have seen that the material body is a mere append- 
age to the real rilan. But it is the man — * him ' — that is to 
be raised, and as we are elsewhere expressly assured that 
that which constitutes the essence of the person never dies — 
*' he that liveth and believeth on me shall never die '* — we are 
undoubtedly forced to predicate the ' raising ' of that which 
is the subject of living. The man appears to die with the 
death of the body, but in reality he lives an indestructible 
life, and while at his exit from the body he does in truth 
enter into a resurrection state, yet this is invisible to mortal 
eyes ; and therefore the resurrection itself is spoken of as 
deferred to the period of the manifestation of the risen 
dead, to that great era of development when the veil shall 
be removed from the spiritual world, and Christ and his 
glorified church shall be disclosed to an admiring universe. 
Into this unnumbered congregation the departing saints are 
continually being transferred one by one ; but when the num- 
ber is complete, and the divine economy which has secured 
their redemption is brought to a close, then shall they shine 
forth as the brightness of the sun in the firmament, and as the 
stars, for ever and ever. This is the day for which the whole 
creation groans and travails together in pain, for which it 
longs and looks forward as with outstretched neck ; and, in 
view of the difficulties which encumber every other solution, 
we see no valid objection to understanding the Saviour's 
wordi in this sense. 



Ir 
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John XL 21-26. 

OR. ENG. VERS. 

BStisv ovv 7] MoLQ^a, ngog Then Martha said unto Je- 

rhv 'IrjdovP' yiVQiB, el ^g Ms, «"«' ^^\ ^^^ou hadrt been 

1 , ^ i ^ % ^* iL„A^' liere, my brother had not died. 

xec. 

'^Xla HcUvvp olda, on, oaa But I know that even now, 

av aitnan tov -Obov ddaei coi whatsoever thou wilt ask of 

^ ^^^g God, Grod will give it thee. 

^sysi avT^ 6 ^Irjaovg ' ava- Jesus saith unto her, Thy 

<TriJ(i6T«« 6 a^elqiog gov, brother shall rise again. 

Aiyei avz^ MaQ&a • olda, Martha saith unto him, 1 

ou ivaaivastcu if rj ava- !^"^^ ^^^^ ^^ f^^ ^}^^ again 

, ,'->/*'; m the resurrection at the last 

Elmv airfl o 'IriGoyg ' iyoi Jesus saith unto her, I am 

elfju ri avaataaig xai ^ l^(o^ ' 6 the resurrection and the life : 

mazevosv eig iui, xap ano&i- ^^ that believeih in me, though 

^ J^'^era/. ^® ^^® ^^^^' ^^^ ^^^^ ^« ^^^^ • 

Kai nag b ^mv xai TTiarBV- And whosoever liveth and 

»p elg iiM ov uh ano^afri Big believeth in me, shall never die. 

^ j^ '^ ' , ^^ Believest thou this 1 

tov aioofce* matsvBig tovio ; *^«"«*c"»' •'""" "-uie » 



This is a passage of similar import with the preceding, 
and is to be construed on the same principle. The words 
of Martha evince that she merely echoed the general senti- 
ment of the age, and perhaps of former ages, in declaring 
the expectation that her brother would rise at the last day. 
Our Lord does not, indeed, in so many words assure her 
that her belief was founded upon an incorrect view of 
the truth ; at the same time, upon a closer view of the Sav- 
iour's language, we cannot easily resist the impression, that 
he actually designed to correct something that was errone- 
ous, or at least inadequate, in her belief. On any other 
supposition let us see how the discourse proceeds. Martha 
tells Jesus that she has no doubt that her brother will rise at 
the last day ; and he, admitting and approving the sentiment, 
replies, * I am the resurrection and the life,' intimating, on 
this construction, that what she said was very true, that at 
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the last daj he riioald raise ker brother to an immortal life. 
He then proceeds, adraneing in some way opon what he had 
jast said, and informs her that all dead Christians shall lire 
again, and that no liring Christian shall die forerer. Bat 
upon this riew of the passage, what has he said bat what 
Martha had already told him that she knew t For sarel j, if 
she knew that Lazaros shoald rise again at the last day, she 
must, npon the same grounds, have known that erery de- 
ceased Christian woold also rise at the last day, and that no 
living Christian woald die forerer. This sense seems, in 
fact, to be precluded by the question which Christ immedi- 
ately proposes, ' Belierest thou this V Can we suppose he 
would spend so many words to tell Martha what she already 
knew, and then, after all, ask her whether she believed 
this? 

The following, then, we conceive to be a much juster 
interpretation. Our Lord really designs, by imparting to her 
the true nature of the resurrection, to inform her also that 
that ' last day,' which she was expecting, had even now in 
effect come, and therefore that there was no reason why she 
should give way to sorrow, or even despair of having her bro- 
ther restored to her. He tells her, * He that believeth in roe, 
though he should die, as your brother now seems to have 
done, yet, in fact, it is little more than an illusion on the 
senses; he still lives to every high and real purpose of exist- 
ence. Nor is this all ; every living man that believes in me 
shall, in fact, never die. Although, indeed, he may be call- 
ed in God's time to put off the mortal body, and though you 
may call this death, yet, in truth, it is a change scarcely 
worth the name. Of his conscious, active, and happy being 
there is no interruption at all for ever. If such, then, be the 
true state of the case in regard to departed believers — if they 
really emerge in full life and consciousness from the dying 
body into the resurrection-state — why imagine the resurrec- 
tion to be deferred to some distant future period called * the 
last day V Believest thou, Martha, what I say t If so, you 
perceive you h&re little occasion to grieve for yout dece%»«l 
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brother ; nevertheless, as the mere reanimation of the life- 
less corpse is a comparatively trifling work of Omnipotence, 
ffour brother shall even now rise again.** Here, doubtless, 
was much new and important doctrine, in regard to which 
it might very properly be asked of Martha, * Believest thou 
this?'* 

* The following paraphrase expreaees so happily and, as we conceive, 
■o correctly, the drift of oar Lord's conversation with Martha, that we give 
it in this connexion : 

*' As soon as she heard that Jesus was come, Martha ran out to meet 
him, and said unto him, ' Lord, we sent to inform thee that Lazarus was 
dangerously ill ; we thought the intelligence might have reached thee 
earlier : fluctuating between hope and apprehension, we connted the hours 
in anxious expectation of thy arrival, till at length Lazarus expired. If 
thou hadst been here, we had not been afflicted thus ; for surely that heal- 
ing power which we know has so often been employed for strangers in 
distress, would not have been withheld by thee frcm the family of thy 
choeen friend. It is too late to save him from death, but still perhaps not 
too late to restore him to life ; for whatsoever thou shalt ask of God, I am 
persuaded God will grant it to thee/ Jesus saith unto her, * Martha, be 
composed ; thy brother is not lost to thee for ever : though he has fall- 
en under the stroke of death, he will rise again/ Martha saith unto him, 
* Ah, Lord, at the last day, I know ; but this was not what I was 
thinking of and wishing ; without thy help he w lost to us till then/ 
« It is true, Martha,* replied Jesus, * that there are instances in which the 
dead have been restored by me ; and if my friendship were to desire the 
interposition of the Divine Power, you might reasonably expect, perhaps, 
that such a miracle would be renewed in your behalf; but you know that I 
have brought light and immortality to light ; and had you duly attended to 
my doctrine on the subject, you could hardly have been so much agitated 
and so disconsolate as you are. Let me tell you, that he that believeth in 
me, when he has died, will live ; death is no detriment to him ; he will not 
be hurt by that revolution of his being. And let me add, too, however much 
it may astonish you, and however different it may be from your present 
apprehensions, that every faithful living Christian in reality shall never die. 
Did you call these things to mind, Martha, when you were so anxious for 
my arrival to prevent your brother's death ? Do you feel these things as 
you ought, while you are so earnestly wishing my interposition to raise 
him out of his grave 7 You have not understood me, or yon have not 
believed me as you ought : Mutha, how is this ? Believest thou these 
sbiDgB now V " Ckgipe*f Grit. Bern, on N. Tett., Vol n. p. 336. 
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One thing, we think, is to be admitted as beyond ques- 
tion, that if, as we have endeavored to show, the general 
tenor of Scripture is adverse to the idea of a resurrection so 
long delayed, the true sense of the Saviour's language can- 
not bear that interpretation ; for Jerome has well remarked 
that *' the sense of Scripture is the Scripture, and not the 
mere words," and certainly the true sense of Revelation must 
accord with the truth of any subject on which it treats.* 

Acts II. 29-35. 

OR. ENO. VERS. 

"Af^QBg adeXcpoif i^ip eiTretp Men and brethren, let me 

UETU na66miag noog vuag ns- freely sp^k unto you of the pa- 

* • "**•'/ ^ yt -^M " tnarch David, that he is both 

Q, rov najQiOQiov^ Amib, or* ^^^^ ^^^ buried, and his sepul- 

xoi it^UviriGi xa$ «ra^7, x«i chre is with us unto this day. 
to fipTjfia avTov iffup h rjfup 
axQi ^ijs ^ufQug ravTijg, 

llQOcpi^Tijg ovp vnaQjfOPj xaJ Therefore being a prophet, 

ertaJtf, ou OQx<p muotrep avt^ and knowing that God had 

A A..;./. i« -l^^^r. ^;;.. k^^*\^,* sworn with an oath to him, 

avjovto xara aoQxa amcrri/. cording to ti.e flesh, he would 

C€tv tov Xgusiovt xa&laai tm raise up Christ to sit on his 

tov Ogovov aitov, throne; 

IlQo'idiap iXdXtjae TtBgl rrjg He seeing this before, spake 

avaatd(J€(ag tov Xotaiov, on of the resurrection of Christ, 

oi HaiBXd(f(^ri fj rpvxh aiiov ^^\ ^'^^.^^^.Tt-^fl ^f' *" 
» "» »•' ' ^ y » - hell, neither did his flesh see 
etg ccdov, ot*ds n caql avtov corruption. 

tUiB dia(p&0Qdp. 

TovTOf tor Ttjaovv apsattj' This Jesus hath God raised 

ctp 6 eeog, ov ndvxug fiimg "P^ whereof we are all wit- 

> t nesses. 

taitev fiOQjvQBg, 



* It deserves very serious inquiry on the part of philologists whether 
the clause in the 25th verse should not be translated — ** He that believeth 
in me though he should die (xSc dirodayi?), yet shall he live." Without 
positively denying the correctness of the present version — " though he 
were dead " — we still think the evidence preponderates in &vor of the 
other. Indeed, we have not been able to find a single instance in the 
New Testament where the word is otherwise rendered. 
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T7i 9eha wv to5 ^«ov v^bv^ ^ Therefore being bv the right 

A ' ' ^ -'w«-^ci Z^*. */»r. band of God exalted, and hav- 

a/iov TTfevfiaTog la^fafnaqa promise of the Holy Ghost, he 

TotJ naiQog, i^exBS tovto, o hath shed forth this, which ye 

vvv vfABlg BXinBis xal aaovste. now see and hear. 

Ov yag Javid uffBrj elg . For E^vid is not ascended 

» »' ^ / 1 ' .. ;^; L.'.-^.' into the heavens, but he saith 

«/i^ey xvQMgt(p xv^ty ^oi;' ^^y L^rd, Sit thou on my right 

xd&ov SH ds^i^ lAOVy hand, 

"Etog av ^w rovg Ix^Qoig Until I make thy foes thy 

60V VTionodiov Twy nodmv aov. footstool. 



On these words Mr. Barnes remarks, that they " do not 
affirm that David was not saved, or that his spirit had not 
ascended to heaven, but that he had not been exalted in the 
heavens, in the sense in which Peter was speaking of the 
Messiah." This is doubtless a very correct remark. That 
the word ' ascended,' in this connexion, implies a glorious 
exaltation^ is evident from the ensuing clause, the scope of 
which is this : — '' If David were the real person of whom 
this resurrection and ascension were predicted, it would fol- 
low, as a matter of course, that David would be the person 
to take his seat at the right hand of God, for the ascension 
and the session are inseparable prerogatives that must neces- 
sarily meet in the same person. But how does this agree 
with the matter of fact ? How does it agree with David's 
own words in another Psalm ? Does he speak of himself as 
destined to this high pre-eminence ? So far from it that he 
expressly affirms, ** The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit tkou 
at my right hand,'' &c. As, then, the sitting at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high did not pertain to David, so of 
course neither could the ascension here spoken of. This is 
entirely in accordance with our Saviour's words, John 3. 13 : 
'' No man hath ascended up into heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, even the Son of man, who is in heaven." 
That is, no man hath been the subject of such a glorious 
exaltation as pertains to the Son of man alone. 



) 
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This 18 cletrly the scope of the passage, and conse- 
quently it cannot be cited as having an import adverse to 
that of the general mass of Scripture testimony on the sub- 
ject. The denial of a public, oJUial, and glorious ascet^ 
sion, in respect to David's disembodied spirit, does not in- 
volve a denial of his real, though unseen, translation from a 
body which had long since mouldered away, into the man- 
sions of all beatified spirits. The apostle certainly did not 
mean to say that that which constituted the actual and es- 
sential ipseity or selfhood of David, was then reposing in 
the sepulchre at Jerusalem. But if not there, where was it, 
and in what ccmdition t Must it not have been in the state 
common to all those of kindred character t — and if this 
were a state which is the result of the established and uni- 
form laws of human existence, is any exception to be sup- 
posed in the case of David % So far, then, as the proof is 
valid that this is a resurrection-state, so far is the proof from 
this passage invalid, that Peter denies a real resurrection of 
David, or, by inference, of any one else, at the time of his 
death. 

Acts XXIV. 14, 15. 

GR. ENG. VERS. 

'OuoXoy£ di tovto 601, oti But this I confess unto thee, 
''^iJxjkA^. 2-. 3 c'*,«,.^.« /y? that afler the way which they 

geatp, ovrm latQevm ty fta- q^^ ^f ^^y fathers, believing 
tQt^tp ■&€$t fiunntov na<5i toig all things which are written in 
xttTtt thv vonov 9iai if roig the law and in the prophets : 

'Elnida hop ciV rof d^eov. And have hope toward God, 
« * ' * ^ «. ^«««;t/«^« which they themselves also al- 

TOi, afaataciv naim eaea^M section of the dead, both of the 
pexQmr, ^ixaiop rs xat adi- jugt^ and the unjust. 

A problem of a twofold solution is here presented to us. 
First, upon what authority does Paul affirm that the Phar-^ 
isees believed in a resurrection ** both of the just and the 
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unjust?" Secondly, supposing the assertion to be well 
founded, how are his words to be construed in consistency 
with what we assume to be the true doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures on this subject? We must certainly admit that the 
unequivocal assertion of an inspired apostle carries with it 
a primd facie evidence of conveying an absolute truth. Yet 
when such an assertion relates to a matter of historical fact, 
on which we have other sources of information, we are, 
doubtless, at liberty freely to inquire how far the assertion is 
sustained by authentic records, and in what way any appa- 
rent discrepancy between them is to be reconciled. We do not 
conceive that the simple declaration even of an inspired man, 
on a subject of this nature, is a necessary foreclosure of all 
inquiry into its grounds. In regard to the present point, we 
think the evidence is conclusive that the Pharisees, as a 
body, did not hold to the resurrection of the wicked. So far 
as their creed on this subject was built upon the revelations 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, we have already seen that, 
although they recognize the fact of the future existence of 
all men, the wicked as well as the righteous, yet that of the 
former they do not dignify with the title of resurrection ; and 
in the New Testament we find but two or three passages 
which speak at all distinctly on the subject, and even they 
are capable of a construction consistent with the general 
style in which the doctrine is announced, as the special and 
distinguishing privilege of the children of God. We have, 
moreover, the testimony of Josephus in two remarkable 
passages, than which nothing can be more express. '' They 
(the Pharisees) also believe that souls have an immortal 
vigor in them, and that under the earth there will be re- 
wards and punishments, according as they have lived virtu- 
ously or viciously in this life ; and the latter are to he detain- 
edin an everlasting prison, htit that the former shall have power 
to revive and live again." (J. A., L. xviii. c. 1.) Again, 
'' They say that all souls are incorruptible ; but that the soul 
of the good man only passes into another body, while thai of 
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the wicked is mbjeet to eternal purUskmeKiJ' (J. W., L. ii 
c. 8).* 

Other testimoDj to this eflfect from Jewish soarces may 
easily be addaced. Thus R. David Kimchi, in comment- 
ing on the first Psalm^ remarks, '' The benefit of the rain 
is common to the just and the nnjost, bat the resurrection 
of the dead is the peculiar privilege of those who hare lived 
righteously.'' Thus too R. Moses Gerundensis, " No one 
can be partaker of an interest in the world to come, but the 
souls only of just men, separated from their body, shall en- 
ter into iu" R. Menasseh Ben Israel, in his treatise on 
the Resurrection of the Dead, speaks to the same etkcL 
(B. II. c. 8.) ^* From the mind and opinion then of all 



* It is upon the wamint of this text alone that Josephus has been 
charged with attributing to the Phaiisees a doctrine but little removed 
from the Pythagorean transmigation of souls. But it is obvious that the 
phrase Koraffaiveip tis Iripop vQpia, to pas8 into another body, necesearily 
implies no sach ideas. It yields as readily the sense of a translation of the 
soul into an ethereal or spiritual body, such as we have endeavored to 
show is taught by the united voice of sound reasoning and sound herme- 
neutics. On this, as on other points, gleams of the truth appear at an age 
when we should scarcely have expected them. Thus, for instance, it ap- 
pears from the following extract from Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Try- 
pho, that even in that early age there were some who came very near to 
what we consider the true doctrine on this subject, and yet it is evident 
that their sentiments were so far from those generally held, that they were 
accounted heretical : — " If you have met with certain persons^ called Chris- 
tians, who do not confess this, but have the boldness to blaspheme the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, and who say that there is | 
no resurrection of the dead, but that immediately on death the eoul is re- 
eeived up intojieaven, do not consider them as Christians, anymore than, 
properly speaking, you would give the name of Jews to the Sadducees, 
and other heretical sects. ... I, however, and as many as are alto- 
gether orthodox, believe that there will be a resurrection of the flesh, and 
a Millennium in Jerusalem restored, adorned, and enlarged, according to 
the predictions of Isaiah, Elzekiel, and the other prophets." These * here- 
tics' would seem to have held that a resurrection might properly be said 
to take place upon the soul's leaving the body, but as the opinion had thea 
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the 'tncieutSy we oondade that there will not be a general 
resurrection of the dead, and one common to all men ;** and 
in proof of it cites the well known ]>a8sage in Daniel, 
" Many of them that sleep in the dust/' dc^o., where he 
■ajs the ' many ' oaiinot mean ' all.' Pooocke, in his Notes 
on the '' Porta M<lus" of Maimonides, has acoumnlated a 
large mass of evidence firom the Rabbinical writers going 
to establish the same position, and fhsenmenger, in his 
*' Endectes Jndenthum's," has furnished many more. There 
seems, therefore, no room to question that the general senti- 
ments of the Pharisees in all ages have been adverse to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the wicked, and this view we 
have seen to be countenanced by the prevailing usage of 
the Scriptures. At the same time it is equally clear that 
the sect was not unanimous in this opinion. The writers 
above mentioned, and many .others who might be named, 
afford evidence that the belief has ever to some extent ob- 
tained among them, that the resurrection will include all 
men without exception, and of this fact the apostle, in the 
passage before us, doubtless takes advantage, and in a dis- 
pute between the Pharisees and Sadducees, without denying 
that he is a Christian, affirms that, as touching the future 
destiny of man, he takes side with the former. This he 
might properly do, although aware that on this particular 
theme they were not all of one mind — nay, although the 
majority of them, as was doubtless the case, held the oppo- 
site sentiment. 

obtained footing, that the resurrection necessarily implied ' the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh/ the opposing view was at once ostracized from the pale 
of orthodoxy. The true ground of this was evidently the prevalence of 
Millenarian doctrine . That doctrine has been from that day to this the grand 
support of the crass conceptions which have been entertained on the sub- 
ject of the resurrection. The legitimate product of this theory is the 
8leep of the soul during the interval betWeen death and the resurrection, 
although, perhaps, not oflen expressly admitted. It plainly discovers itself, 
however, in the above extract from Justin, and a strict interrogation of 
Millenarianiam in all ages would elicit the same belief. 
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Am to the flMond qnettion, therefore, how the eposde't 
words are to be Hiideretood oooMstenUy with the donw 
inant teifthiiig of reaaoo aad revelation on this subjeety there 
eaft be no dcnbt that he would oooferm his aTermeats to 
those of Christ. These, we have already seen, when con- 
sideted m the letter, announced, in some oases, the resur- ^ 
reotion of the wicked as well as that of the righteous. How 
his huigaage is to be interpreted in acoordance with truth, 
we have preriously endeavored to show. The same prin- 
ciplea that apfdy to the eonstructioQ of his language roust of 
course apply to that of the apostle. In explaining the one» 
we have explained the other. We have shown, if we mis- 
take not, that our Saviour's declaration, while based upon 
certaiB familiar usages of speech to be found in the sacred 
writers, is, at the same time, capable of an interpretation 
which will not bring it into conflict with those conclusions 
that, en other grounds, both of Scripture and science, we 
cannot avoid forming. Those explanations it will not be 
necessary to repeat in this connexion. 



Rom. VIII. 10, 11. 



GR. 



Ed di Xgusrog iv vfuv, ro 
fiip cAfui pwQov 8i afAOQiiav, 
70 de frfsv/Aa ^mrj dia dixato- 

El di rh fi9W(jta tov iy^iqav- 
to9 ^Itfomtf BK ifiHQAv oJjce« ip 
vfuv, iysiQCLS 90V Xqujtop in 
PSXQWf ^moftottjaat xcu ta d'Vf^' 
ia acifiata vft^v di» to bpoi- 
novv ainoi ftvevfia h vfuv. 



ENG. VERS. 

And if Christ be io you, the 
body is dead because of sin ; 
but the Spirit is life because of 
righteousness. 

Bat if the Spirit of him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you, he that raised up 
Christ from Uie dead, shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies by 
his Spirit that dweUeth in you. 



Nothing is more obvious to the careful reader of this and 
the other epistles of Paul, than that the term * body' is used in 
a somewhat figurative sense to denote not so much the phys- 
ical organizaticm in distinction from the soul, as the body 
considered as die seat and subject of moral corruption, and 
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thus lei in opposition to the spiritual or renewed part of our 
nature. By the body's being dead, therefore, in connexion 
with Chrbt's inhabitation of it, is implied an admission, that, 
▼iewed in itself, as actuated by its native propensities, it is 
indeed (fisy) dead in trespasses and sins. As sin has its 
seat, in great measure, in the fleshly appetites, and as those 
reign supreme in the body by its inherent depravity, the 
body, considered in this light, may be regarded as dead — 
dead di afiagriw, because of sin. But in the regenerated, * the 
spirit,' the immortal part, being renewed by the Holy Ghost, 
which Christ imparts, is endowed with a principle of true 
life, dii dt9tauHrtrrpf, because of righteousness^ by the work- 
ing of that influence which is imparted in the new birth. 
This principle of divine life, thus infused into the soiil 
which inhabits a body morally dead, will gradually work 
outward from its centre, and quicken that body also with 
a divine vitality. For as this principle of life flows from 
Him who ** hath life in himself," and who gave such a de- 
monstration of its efficacy in raising up Christ from the 
dead, the supposition is perfectly easy, that the same power 
is competent to a complete sfiiritual quickening of the 
whole man in his saints, so that they shall stand before him 
as in the highest sense alive, soul, spirit, and body. The text 
is therefore entirely analogous with Col. 2. 12 : '' Buried with 
him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with him through 
the faith of the operation of God, who hath raised him from 
the dead." The idea of any allusion to a physical resurrec- 
tion is opposed by the following considerations : 

(1.) The quickening here spoken of is evidently one 
that is effected by the agency of the Holy Spirit. But a 
literal resurrection of the dead, even supposing it taught at 
all, is not elsewhere attributed to the Spirit. He is represent- 
ed as the author of the present spiritual life of the saints, but 
not of their future physical life. 

(2.) The phrase ^njra aatfiata, mortal bodies, cannot 
fyirly be interpreted to mean the same as rttiga cifjuna^dead 



bodies, which jet it nnist he, if the doetrine of the7 literal 
resairection is here taagfat By ' mortil * m ngoified, not 
dfocfy but Umding to de&lk, nibjut to death. On tlie tbaorjr 
assnmedy the qniitle is in realttj made to saj^ * iMi shall 
raise to life joor liring dead bodies/ which is of course an 
idea too extravagant to be for a noment admitted^ 

(3.) This interpretation destroys the contbotty and 
coherence of the apostle's diseoorse. It supposes Mm ab» 
rupdy to break off from a connected series ik rtmmk§ rda* 
live to walking not after tlie fleshy bni after the tpirit^ io 
leap onward to the reaorrection of the dead^ and huttng 
simply glanced at this, to retnv as mMtaHj and remmm the 
thread of his argument This is.lo say tlw leasts a irery tkh 
lent supposition* 

As, therefore, all tlw exigeneies of the contest me an* 
swered by understanding the reference to be to the spirttual 
quickening of the body, by the ritalizing inlluence iff the 
Holy Ghost, in the present life, we are constrained to reject 
any other construction €4 the passage. In this we are 
h^ipy to perceive that Mr. Barnes {iu he.) concurs. 
After exp r essin g his bdief that it does not refer lo the res- 
urrection of the dead (L e. of the body), he remarks : ^ I 
und^vtand it as referring to the body, subject to carnal de^ 
sires and propensities ; by nature under the reign of death, 
and therefore mortal ; u e. subject to death. The sense is, 
that under the gospel, by the influence of the Spirit, the 
entire maa will be made alive in the service of God Even 
die corrupt, carnal, and mortal body, so long under the do- 
mmioD of sin, shdl be made alive and recovered to the ser- 
vice of God This will be done by the Spirit that dwells in 
us, because that Spirit has restored life to our souls, abides 
inth US with Iris purifying influence, and because the design 
and tendency of his in-dwelling is to purify the entire man, 
and restore all to God. Christians thus in their bodies and 
their spirits become sacred. For even their body, the seat 
of evfl pamions and desires, shall become alive in the 
TiceofGod." 
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V. 22, 33. 

GR. BNG. YERS. 

0tiaui9 rag, in naaa ^ For we knowUat the whole 

irr fW (fWercfCe* xoi <w«a/. ^J^f^^ groanelh, and t«ivail- 
V - - eth in pain together until now: 

Ovuoropdi, aXka not ai- For not only they, but ow- 
•^^ -^ ^««/)r/w^«. -.^. «*«.M^<«/v. selves also, which have the 
toi 7tiP aaoftx^Ptoy nvevfia- ^r^ruiuk the Spirit, even 

tog tx^reg xcu tjfuig avxoi iv ^^ ourselves groan within our- 

%av%oXg oreva^ofAsy viod'eaiav selves, waiting for the adoption, 

AftexdixoftBvoi, trpf anokvtQW' to wit, the redemption cm our 

ffw tw fjmftitog f/fmr. body. 

The ' adc^tion ' here mentioned as the object of the 
intense expectancy of the sainte who had the firat-fireits of 
the Spirit, is undoubtedly their manifested sanskip^ or what 
is caUed before, ▼. 19, in express teroM, tke numifesiatian of 
tke sous rf Ood, The * redempti<m of the body ' evidently 
indicates a state idantical with that of this aclaM»Udgtd 
adoptioM which is in reserve for the heirs of the kingdom. 
This is to be the realized consummation of the Christian's 
hopes, that lo which they are all to come as one redeemed, 
jregenerated, sanctified bod^. It is their common inh^itance ; 
and as the church is often spoken of as a body, of which 
Christ is the presiding head and the pervading life, we per- 
ceive nothing incongruous in the idea that this collective 
body of the saints is here intended by Paul. Certain it is, 
that theore is a difficulty, on every other explanatieo, of ac- 
counting for the use of the singular number m this con- 
nexion. Why, if the ooramon view be well founded, does 
he not say ' redemption of our bodiei * instead of * redemp- 
tion of our body ? This may appear at first blush a criti- 
cism of little weight, but we are persuaded it is one of prime 
importance, and that we are entitled to demand some ra- 
tional solution of the problem involved in the phraseolegy. 
Nothing certainly would be more natural than the use of the 
plural if he were q[>eaking of the physicd resurrection of 
believers. As it is, we cannot doubt that the term is to be 



taken in a coUectiTe Mnse, for Uie apinteal cr myMieal bodj 
of Christ, the whole aggregate of belierers; m that ' oar 
body/ in this connexioo, is merely another phrase for fAc 
bo^ U which we UUmg. We belieTe, moreoTer, that the 
apcetle in adoptmg the phraseology had his eye on the 
parallel eiqiressioo in Is. 26. 19 : " Thy dead men shall life, 
together with my (L e. oar) dead body shall they rise" Bat 
it does not follow that he intended by snch a Ucit reference 
to suggest the true e^Kwition of that text This we hare 
endeavored to nnfold on a prerioas page. We are anaUe, 
therefore, to regard the present passage as coontenancing 
the theory of the resmrrectum rfihe 6m^. 

2 Coa. V. 2-4. 

®** BNG. VERS. 

Kai yoQ er Vioittf orera- For in this we groan, ear- 
XoiU9^ TO olxijt^Qior fiftM to ^c^tly desiring to be clothed 

no^^,^ , . from heaven: 

BlfB 7UU i9dv<smf»»oi ov If so be that beinff clothed, 
fvftpoi €v^9i^ticiiAi^a. ^^ shall not be fouDd naked. 

Kai yoQ ol one^ er r^ ox^- For we that are in this taber* 
fu ctBToCoiup ^OQOvfUfOit i<p naclc do groan being burden- 
4 ov ^eTiogiSP ixdvaaa^ou, iXk' «^ ', ^?} for that we woald be 

tb ^njrbp vno rtjg Qmrig. jo^ed up of life. 

Several points having an important bearing on oar theme 
dis<4ese themselves in this passage. In the first place, it can- 
not be doubted that the ' house from heaven/ for which 
the apostle longed, is the same with the ' spiritual body * of 
which he speaks 1 Cor. 15. 44. Mr. Barnes indeed remarks 
of the opinion maintained by some expositors, that it refers 
to a ' celestial vehicle ' with which God invests the soul after 
death, that '' the Scripture is silent about any such celes- 
tial vehicle." But the Scripture is certainly not silent about 
a ' spiritual body,' and if this is not a ' celestial vehicle/ 
what is it? It cannot be a body of flesh and blood, and 
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Ih6ugh the phrase may involve an idea of something, the in- 
terior nature of which we cannot at present understand, yet 
we see not but the phrase itself is entirely proper in this ap- 
plication. It is, at any rate, the very unanimous judgment 
of commentators that the ' house from heaven ' is the resur- 
rection-body, whatever that be ; and that the change here al- 
luded to by the apostle is the same with that by which 'the 
corruptible puts on incorruption.'* Nor is it undeserving 
o notice that the apostle here uses the present tense ^xofiBv, 
we have, and not the future, we shall have. 

Secondly, it is clear, we think, that Paul expected to be 
clothed upon with this heavenly house as soon as he left the 
material body. This is evident from the whole strain of his 
discourse, but especially from v. 6, 8 : '' Knowing that, whilst 
we are at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord : 
we are confident, I say, and willing rather to be absent from 
the body, and present with the Lord." What other infer- 
ence can we draw from this, than that he expected at once 
to assume that celestial tenement which would capacitate 
him for ' being with Christ V that is, having a body 
'' fashioned like unto his glorious body," as Moses and 
Elijah certainly had when they appeared with him upon the 
holy mount. If he did not anticipate an immediate en— 
trance at death into the beatific presence, where did h^ 
expect to be 1 Did he count upon a long interval of dormant^ 
and unconscious repose before he awoke to the felicities o:tf 
heaven 1 Did he believe the soul would sink into a dreary 
lethargy of centuries or chiliads in duration, while the body 
was mouldering away in the dust and passing into unnunk— 
bered new relations 1 This, surdy, would not be to b^ 



* No one can fail to be struck with the evangelical tone of Cicero's 
language on a similar subject, in his Tusculan Questions: — "posse am- 
inos, quum e corporibus excesserint, in ccelum, quasi in domicilium suum, 
pervenire," that souls may, when they have forsaken their bodies, come 
into heaven as into their own domieU, 
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absent from the body. It would rather be to be with the 
body, if the eonl if bo entirely nnited with its destiny, that 
it sleeps with it in the grave, and only awakes when it 
awakes. Yet, eren upon this ground, how great the absur- 
dity of the soul's having an unconscious lodgment in the 
perished body ! Should it be said that Paul hoped indeed 
to be at once with the Saviour in his disembodied spirit, we 
would then inquire to what purpose he speaks of being 
* clothed upon,' when undothed of his present tabernacle, if 
such an investment w^e not a necessary preliminary to his 
being with Christ t On every hand, then, we see the diffi- 
culties that cluster about the theory of a long inter? al be- 
tween death and the resurreetion. On the theory we ad? o- 
cate, they vanish at once. As our Saviour said, Mark 14. 
56, in speaking of his resurrection, ** I wiU destroy this 
temple that is made with hands, and in three days I will 
^ild another made wUkaut kands** which must certainly 
refer to his spiritual body in contradistinction to his natural, 
Qo also the * house from heaven not made with Jumd$,* for 
'^hich the apostle longed, was to be immediately assumed ; 
for we have already seen that the view we are maintaining 
brings the resurrection of Christ into the most signal con^ 
fbrmity with that of his people. Not only are their vile 
bodies to be fashioned like unto his glorious body, but as 
the transition, in his case, from the one into the other was 
immediate, so likewise is it to be in theirs. This construc- 
tion relieves the present text from all embarrassment, while 
no other does. Nothing is more clearly asserted in the 
cmnpass of the whole Bible, than that he that believeth in 
Christ shall never die^ and that whosoever heareth and 
keepeth his sayings shall never see ^ea^A--declarations, as 
far as we can perceive, utterly at variance with the idea of a 
suspended consciousness of an indefinitely long duration. 
But if the man lives, does he not live in his house which is 
from heaven, and is not this the resiirrection-body t Was 
not the angel who appeared to John, Rev. 22. 9, apd 
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declared himieif to be one of his ** feUow-semaitfl and of his 
brethren the propheta," clothed in such a bodyt And if 
be^ why not others t 

V. 10. 

OR. sua. vfiaa. 

Taifg yoQ mar^ae ^tdg gMC- For we must all appear 

ptDm^mai dd kuiooa&sp tov ^'^^ *« jadfirment-seat of 
/»T ^ ^ ^ ^ Chnst; that every one may 

fififrntog TOV XQiatov ,fa xo- ^^^^^ ^^ thing7doiie in his 

fiUT^ai ixaarogra 8ia tov body, according to that he hath 

fswimrog, trgog atnqaH^tv^ ute done, whether it he good or bad. 

aja^or utn icctxor. 

The ortginal, * for we mutt all appear' {xtnjq yoQ wiaaaq 
flfM&g <faw9qm&fpHu du), means properly, mfe must aU he manifest" 
€d. The idea conveyed is something more than that of the 
simile fact of oar standing' or being presented at the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ It im[dies the development which then 
is to be made of character, as the ground of retribution. 
But as to the general bearing of the text upon the subject 
before as, we shall first adduce the remarks of Locke, in his 
reply to the Bishop of Worcester. '' The next text your 
lordship brings, to make the resurrection of the body, in your 
sense, an article of faith, are these words of St. Paul, ' For 
we must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ,' ^c. 
To which your lordship subjoins this question : * Can these 
words be understood of any other material substance, but 
that body in which those things were done V A man may 
suspend his determining the meaning of the apostle to be, 
that a sinner shall suffer for his sins in the very same body, 
because the apostle does not say that he shall have the very 
same body when he suffers, that he had when he sinned. 
The apostle says indeed — * done in his body.' The body he 
bad, and did things in, at five or fifteen, was no doubt his 
body, as much as that which he did things in at fifly, was his 
body, though his body were not the very same body at these 
diferent ages. And so will the body which he shall have afler 
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the resarraclion be At« body, though it be not the very same 
with that which he had at five, or fifteen, or fifty. He 
that at three-flcore is broke on the wheel ibr a narder he 
committed at twent j, is punished for what he did in kis hody^ 
though the body he has, i. e. his body at three-score, be 
not the same, i. e. made up of the same individual particles 
of matter that that body was which he had forty years be- 
fore. When your lordship has resolved with yourself what 
that same immutable 'he' is, which, at the last judgment, 
shall receive the things done in his body, your lordship will 
easily see that the body he had when an embryo in the 
womb, when a child playing in coats, when marrying a 
wife, and when bed-rid, dying of a consumption, and, at last, 
which he shall have after the resurrection., are all of them his 
body, though neither of them be the same hody^ the one with 
the other." p. 171. 

This, it is true, touches exclusively, though very perti- 
nently, the question of the identity of the body before and 
after the resurrection, and we rather infer that Mr. Locke 
held to the resurrection of a material body, while he stren- 
uously contended that no arguments from Scripture or rea- 
son could prove it to be the same body, We leave his opin- 
ion on both points to carry their own weight to the mind of 
the reader^. For ourselves, we have only to say, that we 
perceive in the text no allusion to the resurrection of the 
body ; and with any thing else that may be taught by it we 
have at present no concern. He that has sinned or obeyed 
in the material body may properly be rewarded or punished 
in the spiritual body ; as it is in that that the true personality of 
every one resides. The idea that the present body must ne- 
cessarily share in the punishment of the sins which it was 
instrumental in committing, is one that receives no counte- 
nance from the decisions of a sound reason. The body, as 
such, is no more capable of suffering than the sword, the 
pistol, or the bludgeon, with which the murderer may 
have taken the life of a fellow-being. Sensations, it is trqe^ 
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are received through the body, but the body is no more the 
seat or subject of them, than the telescope is the subject of vis- 
ion. Even in the present life, it is the spiritual body which 
feels the sensations of pleasure or pain. How much more 
in the life to come ! 

1 Thbss. IV. 13-17. 

OR. ENG. VERS. 

Ov esXoiiep di vfidg ayvoeTr, But I would not hare you to 

rteol Twy jcexowiMVcw, iva urj ]^ '^T'^^^^L >f ®^«"» concern- 

1 - a A- « 1 * ' inff them which are asleep, that 

Xvnria^e, Habeas o» lowro. oi ye^^gorrow not, even as others 

fi^ exovtes alfiaa. ^ ^ which have no hope. 

El yoQ TiMtevofUP, on '/jy- For if we. believe that Jesus 

<sovg ani&ave hou ariatt], ov- ^i®^ ^^^ ^^^ again, even so 

Tco xaJ 6 ^ehs tovg xoifir^eh^ them also vvhlch sleep in Jesus 

- » * 'r - JTv ^ '^> - Will God bring With him. 

rag oia Itjoav a^si aw avrt^, * 

TovTO yoQ vfiip XeyouBV iv ^ ^^^ this we say unto you by 

' ^ c "^ ,' , «r" » ^9 ^ which are alive and remam un- 

tBg 01 mqiUmoiiBVOi Bigtof to the coming of the Lord shall 

naQovaiav rov hvqiov ov (ii^ not prevent them which are 

qtd^aamiuv rovg xoifirj&ivrocg. asleep. 

Oti airog 6 xvgiog iv x£- For the Lord himself shall 

Xevfffiari, iv qttovQ OQxayyeXov descend from heaven with a 

xcu iv caXmyyi ^eov xataB^ ^^^^^ ^''}^ ^® 7^^^? ^^ the 

— •^. 2 » ' - ^ < archangel, and with the trump 

aetai an ovqavoy, xm ot vtx^ ^f God! aAd the dead in Chris? 

qoi nv X^ia%(^ avactiiaovtai shall rise first: 
nq^xo%\ 

Enzvta rmug ol ^mvteg ol Then we which are alive 

neQiXEinofJiBvoi afia avv avroTg ^^^ remain shall be caught up 

aQTiay^GOfis^a iv veqjeXaig elg ^S^^^^t with them in the 

aLaJ^I^.LZ^h «. ^ '« ' " clouds, to meet the Lord m the 

aTtavTrjaivrovHVQiovsigaBQa' ^ir: and so shall we ever be 

xa« ovrca navrots aw HVQi(p with the Lord. 
iaofiBd^a, 

The general scope of this passage is obviously to minis- 
ter consolation to those addressed, under the grief arising 
from the death of Christian friends. It would seem that 
their sorrow had acquired additional poignancy from an ill- 
founded impression that the full felicity of the kingdom of 
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Christ could be enjoyed by those only who should be aliTe 
at his coming, which they, in common with the mass of 
Christians at that day, and the apostles themseWes, antici- 
pated as q>eedily to occur.* Assuming, then, this expecta- 
tion of the Lord^s appearing, and in the lifetime of that 
generation, to be true, the apostle applies himself to remote 
those gloomy apprehensions respecting their departed friends. 
He assures them that so certainly as Christ died and rose 
again, so those that sleep in Jesus will God bring with him ; 
and the circumstances of this advent he then goes on to 
describe : " For this we say unto you by the word of 
the Lord,'* meaning that he here repeats what Christ him- 
self had declared, Matt. 24. 30, 31, '< They shall see the 
Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven, with power and 
great glory ; and he shall send his angels with a great sound 
of a trumpet," 6lc. In the general interpretation of the pas- 
sage a serious embarrassment arises from the difficulty of 
determining the precise import of eiet, will bring. To what 
does this refer 1 Does it imply that when our Lord descends 
from heaven, with this predicted pomp and glory, he will be 
attended by an accompaniment of the saints who have for- 
merly slept in him ? If so, the following is perhaps the view 

• The above remark is made in fall mindfalness of the fact, that Paul 
does elsewhere in his epistles (2 Thess. 2. 2), expressly warn his disci- 
ples agaiiut the impression that the day of Christ was so near at hand as 
many of them were led to suppose. He assures them that the coming of 
that day yna to be preceded by ft signal apostasy and the revelation and 
destruction of the man of sin. But we see nothing in his language which 
indicates that he supposed this series of events to be of distant occurrence. 
There is no evidence that he personally understood the exact nature of 
this apostasy, or was able to judge of the time that would be requisite to 
bring it to a head. The announcement therefore does not, in our view, 
stand in the way of our gen^^al conclusion, that he, and all other Christians 
of tlfat age, did anticipate a speedy com of Christ and a consummation 
embracing the resurrection of dead and the rapture of living saints. All 
that he intended, as we conceive, to intimate in the passage referred to 
was* that that day was not so immediately inwtant ns they imagined. 
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which is to be deduced firom the apoede's l«iiga«^ : When 
the hatd comes mt this crisis, he shall bring wiik kim his 
saints who have slept in him. Bat here an objection would 
at once occar — ^How can they come with him, unless previ- 
ouslj they were with him? And how can they be with him, 
unless they shall first have risen for that purpose 1 And 
how can they have risen, without having uiMiergone a resur- 
rection 1 And bow can they have been the subjects of this 
resurrection, if they are yet reposing in the dustt This 
natural query the apostle proceeds to obviate in the sen- 
tence that follows : '' The dead in Christ (i. e. those that 
have slept in him) shall rise first," i. e. shall rise, or shall 
have arisen, previously. That this a probable sense of 
«^ay=3s^aT<^oy, in this connexion, may be shown by an 
appeal to the usus hqmndi in the following passages : Matt 
5. 24, '' Leave there thy gifl before the altar, and go thy way, 
fo'st (n^tSncWfpreviausfy) be reconciled to thy brother," d&c. 
Matt. 12. 29, '* How can one enter into a strong man's house 
and spoil his goods, except he^rs^ (nQAtw^prefriousfy) bind 
the strong man V* Mark 9. 11, 12, '' Why say the scribes 
that Elias must ^rst (n^&jop, previously) come 1 And he 
answered and told them, £lias verily cometh ^rst (fi^roy, 
previously), and restoreth all things." 2 Thes. 2. 3, " For 
that day shaJI not come except there come a falling away 
Jirst (nqmov, previously)" I Tim. 3. 10, ** And let these 
also^rf^ (jt^Tov, previously) be proved." The evidence, 
therefore, may be considered strong, that this is the true 
sense of the term in this connexion, and the clause, being 
thrown in for the purpose of meeting a tacit objection, 
ought to have been enclosed in a parenthesis. The whole 
passage will then read thus : ** For the Lord himself shall de- 
scend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the arch- 
an^l, and with the trump of God (and the dead in Christ 
shall have previously arisen) ; then we which are alive and 
remain shall be caught up together with them in the clouds 
(iy vtqdieug, in clouds, i. e. in multitudes, as the article is 
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wasting), to meet the Lord in the tir." The phrase i^ aim 
mn9K af wmj rn99 fm &a, iluH he caughi i9> together with them^ 
meaas not on this ? iew so properly that toe ehmtt be cemghi 
if> tfi emitpemywUh them for how could they be caught np 
wh^ thej wore already deseemding with Christ from hea- 
ven t — bat HJnply, we shall be caught up io 6e with them. 

What infereacey then, more fair, than Uiat these words, 
instead of teaching the resurrection of the body at the com- 
ing of Christ, teach directly the reverse t The entire stress 
<^ the argument rests upon this very assomption, that the 
saints who had niept in Jesus were with him in hearen, as, 
otherwise, how coqld they come with him when he descends 
from heaven? But if they were with him in heaven, must 
they not previously have arisen, in order that they might 
be with him and come with him t And if they come with 
him, must it not be in resurrection-bodies ? Is it for a moment 
conceivable that this locomotion would be predicated of 
men's iatcUectad spirits separate from all kind of corporeity. 
How can such s^its be said to ceme ? Surely, if the sleep- 
ers in Jesus have previously risen, they must exist in resur- 
rection-bodies, and therefore must come in resurrection* 
bodies, as our Lord himself comes. The statement of the 
apostle divides the righteous, of whom alone he is here 
speaking, into two great classes, those who had died in 
Christ, and those who should be alive at his coming. These 
latter, he says, shall not prevent, i. e. shall not have any ad- 
vantage ov^, the former, and therefore there was no ground 
for any grief at their earlier depvture. The saints who 
had died had arisen in spiritual bodies. They had sojourn- 
ed with Christ in heaven from the day of their death. They 
would form the glorious retinue of their descending King 
when he came the seccmd time without sin unto salvation. 
The living saints would then be changed and caught up in 
multitudinous clouds to meet the Lord and his train in the 
air, and so should they ever be with the Lord. What in^ 
timation is there here of the resurrection of dead bodies t 
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*' Who," says Pres. Dwight (Serm. 164), '* are those whom 
God will bring with Christ at this time? Certainly not the 
bodies of the saints. . . . The only answer is, he will bring 
with him ' the spirits of just men made perfect.' " The al- 
lusion is probably to such passages as the following : Zech. 
14. 5, *' The Lord my God shall come, aui aU the saints 
with thee.** Jude 14, ''And Enoch the seventh from 
Adam, prophesied of these, saying, Behold,'the Lord cometh 
with ten thousands of his saints." With these prophetic 
intimations familiar to his mind, it was not unnatural that 
he should speak of Christ's being accompmied on his return 
to earth with these glorified legions of saints ; and if this 
▼iew be admitted as sound, it will perhaps afford the true 
key to his language, 1 Cor, 15. 35 : ** How are the dead 
raised, and with what body do they come V* i. e. not with 
what body do they come up out of the ground j but with what 
body do they come down from heaven ? 

The foregoing interpretation, it will be seen, depends upon 
the eorrectnessof the ideaassu med in the outset, that a^u^wiU 
bring, refers to the descent of Christ at the era of the second 
coming. That this is not a violent supposition we are well 
persuaded ; and yet, at the same time, we are constrained to 
acknowledge that, taken in the connexion, it does not strike 
one as quite so natural and obvious as that which is involved 
in the common rendering, which represents it as a mere 
continuous announcement of the order of events. There is, 
perhaps, a more unforced air of probability in the construc- 
tion, which makes the writer to say that, as God intends to 
have his people ultimately with him, as well as Christ their 
head, so one great object of his second coming might well 
be represented to be to gather home his sleeping and living 
saints in one united company, the first class to be reclaimed 
from the power of the grave in which they had been resting, 
and the other to be translated, which would of course bring 
them into the same condition with that of the risen dead. 
Accordingly, in pursuing the thread of the announcement. 
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he may be considered as Mjing, that the first step will be to 
raise the sleepers in the dost, and invest them with their 
resorreetion-bodies. - When this is accomplished, he will im- 
mediately proceed {fbnira, then) to work that stupendoos 
transformation upon the living saints which shall fit them 
for entering into a spiritual kingdom; and this efiected, both 
classes shall be caught together (cifia) in clouds, or vast 
numbers, to meet the Lord in the air. Our own view of 
the true doctrine of the resurrection would be better sub- 
served by the other expositicm, but we feel not at liberty to 
put the least constraint upon the outpspeaking purport of 
any text, and therefore do not hesitate to admit that a very 
high degree of probability marks this latter construction. 
Consequently we do not refiise to abide by it. 

How then, it may be asked, shall we avoid the conclu- 
sion drawn firom the apostle's language in this passage, that 
the resurrection is to be simultaneous, and destined to occur 
at the second advent ? Our answer will be inferred from the 
previous tenor of our remarks. We have already adverted 
to the principle which we regard as farming the key to this 
kind of diction, wherever it occurs. Christ and the apostles 
expressed themselves on this, and kindred topics, in lan- 
guage conformed to the formulas of speech to which they 
had been accustomed from the necessities of their Jewish 
birth and training. It is, in our view, impossible to divest 
the apostolic statements, on this subject, of their national 
and traditional coloring. The prophetic anticipations of 
that people connected the resurrection with the grand crisis 
of the Messiah's installation as head of his celestial king- 
dom. This event they undoubtedly considered as near at 
hand, and we see not but the present passage receives an 
adequate solution on this hypothesis. To our minds the 
evidence is conclusive, that the apostles actually anticipated 
' the occurrence of that event in their own lifetime, and on 
that supposition the writer adopts, in the present text, the 
language apprc^riate to such an expectancy. If the predict* 
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ed coming were speedily to occur, he would be led by the 
general strain of the Old Testament prophecies, as tradi- 
tionally interpreted, to connect with it the resurrection of 
the dead and the rapture of the living saints ; and could he 
bat be confirmed in this by the Saviour's declaration that 
that generation should not pass away till the great event of 
the advent had received its fulfilment 1 Such we deem the 
train of thought in the apostle's mind. 

As to the absolute truth of the announcement, we are, 
as fhr as we can see, left to collect it from the gemeral tenor 
of prophecy, for which we have all the advantage of a com- 
pleted canon, embracing the Apocalypse, and a long course 
of providential events subsequently developed. The diffi- 
culty attending the common interpretation, which makes the 
event here described to occur at what b termed ' the end of 
the world,' is, that it brings it into conflict with other 
items in the scheme of e8chatol<^, which are ^itirely in- 
consistent with the idea of a physical termination of the 
globe, and which are equally authoritative with the present 
oracle. The New Jerusalem state, which is evidently to be 
developed by gradual expansion and amelioration out of the 
present, and which is plainly subsequent to all accounts of 
the resurrection and the judgment, presents an insuperable 
bar to the adoption of the popular construction of Paul's 
language. It is obvious, then, that no view of it can stand 
which leaves one part of revelation at war with another. 
The common interpretation does ; ours does not. 

Phil. III. 21. 

GR. ENG. VERS. 

*Off fABtatririfAatiaH rb <rw- Who shall change our vile 
uatrigtamwdaeiogrifiAvaiii' body, that it may be fashioned 
'^ ' - ^ - ft 'fc like unto his glorious body, ac- 

avtov, xatariiP iptgyeiuptov by he is able even to subdue 
dvvaa&cu avzov xal vnota^ou ail things unto himself. 
eavz^ ta navta. 

We have here another instance of that remarkable 
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ustge iip<» wliich we have before commentedy in whtdi 
' body' b used in the singular, whereas, on the eommon ap- 
prehensicm, we can see no reason why the plural ' bodies' 
should not have been employed. From repeated intima- 
tions we are assured that our resurrection-bodies are to be 
of the same nature with that of Christ. Of such bodies is 
the wh(rfe redeemed and glorified church to be possessed. 
A specimen of them was afforded at the transfiguration, 
when the bodies of Moses and Elias, the m^ls of those of 
all the saints, were e?ideatly of the same divine structure with 
that of Christy ethereal in substance and clothed with a robe 
of light The present we deem an announcement of a sim- 
ilar condition, as the prospective lot of the whole multitude 
of the saints in the day of their final manifestation ; an event 
not to transpire in the natural, but in the spiritual world. 
Into such a state we have endeavored to show that the right- 
eous eater individually at death, and the evidence of this 
must first be got rid of before we can understand the lan- 
guage of Paul in this text as teaching a ccmtrary doctrine. 

But, in fact, even if the words be taken as they usually 
are, as having reference to the change that shall pass 
upon the bodies of individual believers at the last day, how 
can it be shown that the apostle has not rather in view 
the tr^mslmiion of the Uving, than the rtsurrection of the 
dead »mmi$ ? He expressly says elsewhere, of some whom 
he denominates ' we,' that " we shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed." And this is to take {^ace at the time 
of Christ's second manifestation firom heaven, whjph we 
have already seen the apostle anticipated as not unlikely to 
occur in his own day. Now the allusion in the present 
passage is evidently to the same time ; for he says in the 
preceding verse, *' For our conversation is in heaven ; from 
whence also we look iot the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
who shall change," ^c. How then can it be proved that 
this ' chaagii^^ the vile bodies ' does not concern the same 
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persons ? In other words, that he speaks of transhUian, and 
not of resurrection ? 

2 Tim. IL 16-19. 
or. bno. verb. 

Tag di fiefii^Xovg xepotprnfi- But shun profane and vain 

agneQitataao' imnXeiop roQ ^al>Wings : for they will in- 
f , ' o ' crease unto more un^dliness. 

aQOHO'\f)ovaip aceoeutg^ ^ 

Kcu 6 Xoyog avtdov a)$ vdy And their word will eat as 
vgaim vouw: wjct • cot iariv ^^^ ^ c^xiket : of whom is 
/^ / S ^ ^Ti«-«« Hirmeneus and Philetus. 

Otri^eg nsQi tipf akri^Biav Who concerning the troth 

mrormav, Xiyopteg thp avA- ^^e erred, saying that the re- 

"T » / \ > surrection is past already ; and 

' fiivioi cteQeog d^efjiiXiog Nevertheless the foundation 

tov Obov iar^xsVf cjfoof T^y of God standeth sure, having 

aagaylda tavrfiv' Irrcw xvoi- ^^^ sesJ, The Lord knoweth 

^^ \ jf 'e •' % > ^ them that are his. And, Let 

og tovgovrag a^ov^TiOiam- ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

arrjjm ano aoixiag nag o oro- name of Christ depart from 
fid^mv TO ofOfia xvqiov. iniquity. 

In order to the correct understanding of this passage, 
it would seem to be necessary to ascertain, if possible, tr^o^ 
resurrection they maintained to be already past, and on what 
grounds their opinion rested. But this is not an easy mat- 
ter. Commentators, for the most part, intimate that the 
apostle, by ' the resurrection,' means the general resurrec- 
tion, and, consequently, the error of Hymeneus and Philetus 
they suppose to have consisted in affirming that the true 
resurrection was the spiritual resurrection of the sednisfrom 
the death of trespasses and sins. But in this view it will be 
seen that the one idea is destructive of the other. The gen- 
eral resurrection is understood to include all mankind, good 
and bad, while the spiritual resurrection is the peculiar priv- 
ilege of the saints of God. Such a resurrection they could 
not of course have substituted in their theory for a general 
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resunrectioii of the whole race. Nor, upon this supposition, 
could they have asserted a spiritual resurrection to be past 
already ; for it could not be past till it had embraced all 
who are destined to be the subjects of it. But the process 
of q>iritual resuscitation had then but just commenced ; the 
Lord was adding to the church daify such as should be 
saved ; and there is no conceivable ground on which they 
could have affirmed such a resurrection to be ptut. So long 
as a single soul remained to be brought out of darkness into 
light, the resurrection, thus understood, must be considered 
as progressive, and not as past. In the absence of any defi- 
nite knowledge of what they really held on the subject — as to 
which all ecclesiastical testimony halts — it cannot be prop- 
erly affirmed that the error charged upon their creed by the 
apostle is one that is chargeable also, on the same grounds, 
upon the view we are now advocating. This view makes 
the resurrection indeed to be passing , but not past. Men are 
not raised from the dead till they die, and they do not die 
till they live. It is only past when it has embraced the to- 
tality of its subjects. 



We have now gone over all the important passages in the 
Gospels and Epistles usually cited as proving, either by di- 
rect assertion or plain implication, the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body. We are not conscious to ourselves of 
having submitted them to any other than a fair and uncen- 
surable exegesis. We have at least honestly endeavored to 
elicit the true mind of the Spirit as conveyed by them, and 
though we have undoubtedly made our previous inductions 
a criterion by which the absolute truth of the Scriptural dic- 
ta on the subject are to be judged, yet we conceive that we 
have taken no unwarrantable license in adopting this course. 
If our rational results are sound and impregnable, is it 
possible that the true sense of Scripture should be in con- 
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flict with them 1 Is not all trath of neceaBity in harmony 
with itself? 

How the evidence adduced may strike die reader, we 
know not To our own minds it is amply snfficient to es- 
tahlish the conclusion, that the resurrteium of the Am^ is 
not a doctrine sanctioned either by reaean or rmfektHeMy os 
far as we have hitherto interrogated the testimony of eaek 
It now remains to consider the tenet in certain other Scrif)- 
tural relations, and to see how far the main eonclasion » 
confirmed or confuted by their genuine purport. It wiU be 
seen that the fundamental principle of our interpretation re- 
cognizes the prominent influence of the Judaic Christology 
and Eschatology in moulding the New Testament disclo- 
sures of the sublime future. If the soundness of this princi- 
ple be denied, our inferences will of course so far lose their 
force ; but in that case it will certainly be admitted as a (air 
requisition, that the denier should show, upon adequate 
grounds, that the Jewish church was, as a body and in all 
ages, mistaken in the sense of their own prophecies. That 
they mistook the person of their expected Messiah, is admit- 
ted, but that they equally mistook ihe fortunes and issues of 
the kingdom which he was to establish, is not admitted. The 
great work of the Christian interpreter is to show that the 
main Messianic anticipations of the Jews are and are to be 
actually fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Resurrection viewed in Connexion loith the Judgment, 

It is by no means improbable that the conclusions to 
which we have come, and which we have so distinctly pro- 
pounded in the foregoing pages, would meet with a far 
readier assent on the part of our readers, were it not for 
their apprehended conflict with the clear teachings of Scrip- 
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tare im tmp^t to what is termed ' the final jadgment ' — 
' the day of jadgment' — 'the judgment of the great di^/ 
dtc, a« it is nffioosly denominated. The intimations of 
this august event are deemed so clear and unequirocal in 
theMsdves, and so tndissolabiy inwrought into the texture of 
those anaevmecnents which predict the resurrection, that it 
is alt once assataed, that whatever process of reasoning 
or exposition goes to modify our establbhed views of the 
one, must necessarily bear with equal weight upon those of 
the other. This is undoubtedly true. The whde system of 
Scripteral Esehatelogy, though made up of distinct or di8> 
tinguishaMe parts, is yet so framed into a compact and sym* 
metrical whole, that no one portion of it can be in any way 
dislocated ftam its fixed junctures and attachments, without 
affecting the int^rity of the entire fabric. If the antici- 
pate judgment really coincides, according to the true tenor 
of revelation, in pmnt of time with the resurrection, and the 
real resurrection ensues immediately at death, then all argu- 
ment^ is useless either in support or in denial of the fact^ 
that each individual soul must be, in effect, judged as soon 
as the spirit leaves the body. Our sentence, in truth, is 
passed before our graves are dug. And that such a fact 
must have a most decided bearing upon the tenet of a. gen- 
eral judgment, to be held at some particular epoch of time 
or eternity, is ob?ious at a glance. Still it is very possible 
that this altered view may be the true one. If adequate 
evidence has been adduced that the resurrection, upon ac- 
curate inquest, actually expands itself into an unfolding pro- 
cess, covering the lapse of successive generati(»is, it is far 
from inconceivable that the judgment, when submitted to 
the same rigid test, may present itself under the same as- 
pect ; and that, too, without losing any portion of its power as 
a great moral sanction under the divine administration. 
Constituted as men are, the idea of a JiimI adjudication or- 
dained to sit upon the ccmduct of all mankind in the present 
life, is, indeed, in every view, im indispensable element in 
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oor eoneeptioDS d the rectoral dominioo of Jehovah over 
aceoanuUe creatures, nor etn anj sjatemof interpr^aticHi be 
correct which woald go to abolish this coDTictioD from the 
haman mind. At the same time, we are eqaallj firm in 
maintaining, that the inward demand for sach a reiribatif e 
adjostmenty created bj oor moral instincts and rational de- 
dnctionSy is satisfied in the anticipation of the simple (act, that 
sach an equitable award shall really be made upoo our en- 
trance into the world of spirits ; and, moreover, that it shaH 
result from necessary law, rather than arhUranf appointwtent 
The moral power of the doctrine of a ' jndgment to come/ 
does not troly rest so much upon the imagined form tsir con- 
comitants of the process, or upon its being held upon the 
assembled multitude of its subjects, at a particular time or 
place, or as marked by certain forensic solemnities, as 
upon its bearing upon individual character and destiny. 
We do not doubt, indeed, that the impressiveness of such an 
anticipated futurity is, to the mass of men, materially en- 
hanced by the array of that awful imagery with which the 
scene of judgment, from its Scriptural presentation, is usually 
associated in their minds. But we are still unable to resist 
the conclusion, that the essence of judgment is a^udicationj 
and that this is independent of time, place, and circum- 
stance. 

And here, by way of taking off any thing of a startling 
air that may pertain to this position, let it be remarked, that 
whate?er systematic theory we may have adopted on the 
subject, it is, nevertheless, certain that the current senti- 
ments of all Christians do, in fact, involve substantially the 
same belief. No article of any creed in Christendom is 
more universally or unhesitatingly held than that each indi- 
vidual enters at death upon an eternal state of retribution. 
According to the prevailing moral character in which he 
makes his exit from the body, he either soars an angel, or 
sinks a fiend. Lazarus died, and was carried by angels to. 
Abraham's bosom. The rich man also died, and in hell lift- 
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ed up his eyes being in torment. Tilts is a virtual judgment. 
No force of reasoning can rebut, no gloss of rhetoric can 
sophisticate, the self-evident position, that an act of the divine 
adjudication which seals to the joys of heaven or the woes 
of hell a departing spirit, is as truly a sentence of life or 
death — as real an award of eternal judgment — as would be 
that which should be pronounced in the thunder-tones of 
Sinai, from the great white throne visibly set and surround- 
ed by circling myriads of the hosts of heaven. Conse- 
quently, no subsequent judicial sentence can be conceived 
as reversing that which is in effect passed at the instant the 
soul leaves the body ; nor can the object of such a general 
assize as is usually understood to be announced under the title 
of the ' general judgment,' be to enact de novo a process 
which has really been accomplished upon each individual of 
the race as he entered, in his turn, the world of retribution. 
We believe there are very few minds to which the inquiry 
has not suggested itself, For what purpose are the souls of the 
righteous and the wicked, after subsisting for ages in heaven 
and hell, to be reclaimed from their mansions of bliss or wo, 
and summoned together before the dread tribunal of Jeho- 
vah, there to receive a sentence which assigns them, respect- 
ively, to the same lot in effect with that upon which they had 
entered in the day when '' God took away their breath?'' And 
who, that has proposed the question, has ever received 
to it a perfectly satisfactory answer ? We know, indeed, 
that the inward interrogations that arise on this score are 
usually silenced, rather than solved, by reference to certain 
vague analogies which it is supposed may obtain in this mat- 
ter, drawn from the forms of judicial procedure among men, 
by which the culprit is often imprisoned before he is formally 
tried, and, after being tried, before he is executed. But on 
the ground of this species of analogy — the application of 
which to the case of the righteous is not very obvious — we 
are forced to the admission of an interval of imperfect ret- 
ribution for which it is difficult to find any warrant in the 

13 
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Scriptures, and which appears to lead by very natural, if not 
inevitable, steps, to some [kind of intermediate state verj 
nearly akin to that of purgatory, and upon which, in fact, 
there can be little doubt that the doctrine of purgatory has 
been actually built. 

At the same time it is impossible to blind our eyes to the 
fact, that the word of inspiration is so constructed as to 
give the anticipation of a judgment to come all the moral 
force pertaining to an august solemnity to be held in the pre- 
sence of the assembled universe. Whatever esoteric inter- 
pretation may be embraced, we are still safe in adopting the 
Scriptural mode of presentation in all our pulpit references 
to this event. Nor is it by any means clear that the essen- 
tial truth of the doctrine may not, in one sense, involve all 
the substantial elements which ordinarily enter into our ideas 
of the ' general judgment.' 

We do not question that ends worthy of infinite wisdom 
may dictate the ordainment of some grand crisis in the moral 
history of the universe, for the purpose of revealing — of 
making manifest — in some illustrious way, the righteous 
grounds of a judgment already passed. Nor, as we have 
before intimated, do we see any thing incongruous in the 
idea, that the word of inspiration may be so framed as to 
create the impression, that both the resurrection and the 
final award may concentrate themselves to this great epoch, 
limply from the fact that their realized results shall then be 
more signally divulged to all orders of intelligences. At 
the same time we are equally firm in the confidence, that 
as the doctrine of the resurrection gradually discloses 
itself under a phasis different from that of the strict im- 
port of the letter, so also will that of the judgment. A 
multitude of particular passages in which the mass of the 
Christian world have for ages read the announcement of a 
simultaneous judgment, will inevitably, when brought to the 
test of the general tenor of revelation, yield another sense, 
f^id one which shall imperatively command assent, as soon 
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as it 18 fairly exhibited. This general temn' of the Scrip- 
toreiB, OD this subject, may doubtlese be ascertained, and this 
we shall attempt to do with a sole and simple regard to truth, 
firee from the consciousness of favoritism to any particular 
theory which may justly be deemed the result of ''private 
interpretation." 

The principle which lies at the bottom of our expositions 
is, thai the New Testament teachings on this theme are but 
the expansion of the Old, and that although the New Testor 
ment does frequently recognize, without expressly contradict' 
ing, the erroneous interpretations put by the Jews upon the 
Old Testament, yet the absolute truth of the disclosures is 
capable of being ascertained from the general tenor of the 
whole. If the soundness of this principle is admitted at the 
ocitset, we shall find ourselves furnished with a key to some 
of the deepest mysteries involved in the words of Christ and 
his apostles. 

In prosecuting the inquiry, the first point that claims 
attention is the true origin of that peculiar form of the ex- 
pectation of a great ' day of judgment,' which stands forth 
8o conspicuously in the gospels and the epistles, and on this 
head we adopt without hesitation the view of Mede, given 
in the following extract ( Works, p. 762) : ** The mother- 
text of Scripture, whence the church of the Jews grounded 
the name and expectation of the Great Day of Judgment, 
with the circumstances thereto belonging, and whereunto al- 
most all the descriptions and expressions thereof in the New 
Testament have reference, is that vision in the seventh of Dan- 
iel, of a session of judgment when the fourth beast came to 
be destroyed ; where this great assizes is represented after 
the manner of the great Synedrion or consistory of Israel, 
wherein the Pater judicii had his assessores, sitting upon 
seats placed semicircle- wise before him, from his right 
%and to his left. * I beheld (says Daniel, v. 9) till the 
thrones or seats were pitched down (namely, for the senators 
to sit upon ; not ' thrown down,' as we of late have it), and 
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the Ancient of dajs (Pater consistorii) did sit, 6lo.j and (sub- 
ande, understand) I beheld till the judgment was set (that 
is, the whole Sanhedrim), and the books were opened.'— 
Here we see both the form of the judgment delineated, and 
the name of judgment expressed, which is aflerwards yet 
twice more repeated, vv. 21, 22, and v. 26. From this de- 
scription it came that the Jews gave it the name of *p^ Di*^ and 
«2'i Kj"^ 6i*^, ^Ac daif of judgment y and the day of the great 
judgment: whence, in the epistle of St. Jude, v. 6, it is 
called xghig fityaXrjg f;fiigag, the judgment of the great day. 
From the same fountain are derived those expressions in the 
Gospel, where this day is intimated or described; 'The 
Son of man shall come in the clouds of heaven ;' The Son 
of man shall come in the glory of his Father with his holy 
angels,' forasmuch as it is said here, v. 1, ^Thousands 
and thousands ministered unto him,' &c., and that Daniel 
saw, V. 13, * One like the Son of man coming with the 
clouds of heaven, and he came unto the Ancient of days, 
and they brought him (or, placed him) near him,' &c. — 
Hence St. Paul learned that 'the saints shall judge the 
world,' because it is said that ' many thrones were set,' 
and V. 22, by way of exposition, that 'judgment was given 
to the saints of the Most High.' " 

Of the soundness of this view we are fully persuaded, 
although we differ from the author as to the time of the 
commencement of the * great judgment,' which he makes to be 
yet future, at the time of the destruction of the fourth or 
Roman beast, while we refer it to the commencement of the 
Gospel kingdom established at our Lord's ascension. The 
judgment runs parallel with the kingdom. Indeed, the very 
term 'judge,' in Scriptural usage, implies as truly the exer- 
cise of the royal as of the judicial prerogative. The oracle 
of Daniel announces the coming of the King and the set- 
ting up of the kingdom of the saints, and nothing is clearer 
from the tenor of the prophecy, than that the judgment there 
spoken of is one that is to be prolonged over an extended 
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tract of centuries, as one form of the kingly soTereignty 
which the Messiah, in conjunction with his saints, is to ex- 
ercise during the whole period of the prevalence of the an- 
tagonist dominion of the fourth Beast, and the Little Horn. 
This, therefore, is ' the great judgment,' or ' the great day 
of judgment ' of the Scriptures of truth — a protracted pro- 
cess flowing on in parallel duration with the whole period of 
the Christian dispensation. In the treatise of R. Menasseh 
Ben Israel, " De Resurrect. Mort." p. 254, the author, com- 
menting on Is. 2. 12-17, '* For the day of the liord of hosts 
shall he upon every one that is proud and lofly," dt^c, re- 
marks : ''It is not to be doubted, as we shall demonstrate 
in the sequel, that by the hin*^ oi*^, day of the Lord, the pro- 
phet intends the day of judgment , which is otherwise called 
the day of the resurrection of the dead J* Again, in another 
part of the same treatise (Lib. 3. c. 2), he says, in explain- 
ing Mai. 4. 5, '' That great and terrible day of the Lord is 
the day of judgment, which shall he conjoined with the resur^ 
rection'* 

It will here be expedient to remount somewhat farther 
back into biblical antiquity, and to show that even the an- 
nouncements of Daniel himself are but the echo of the lead- 
ing purport of the Old Testament oracles prior to his time, 
and the result of the inquiry will be found to bring us to 
still clearer apprehensions of the meaning of the term 'judg- 
ment' in its Scriptural relations. 

It is never to be forgotten that the grand burden of Old 
Testament prqphecy is the Messianic kingdom. It is to the 
establishment, the advancement, the universal prevalence, 
and the essential glory of this kingdom, that the ancient pre- 
dictions, as with lines of light, continually point. Among, 
the features by which this kingdom, as administered by its 
exalted Theanthropic king, was to be distinguished, that of 
' judgment' stands conspicuous. But the sense of the term 
in this connexion must evidently be determined by a recur- 
rence to the usus loquendi of the sacred writers, and from 
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this it will appear thM judging is bat one branch or form of 
reigning. The prerogatires of ruling and judging centre 
in the same person, and form scarcely a different dqiartment 
of the same office. The original Heb. tsfto shdpkai^ is de- 
fined 67 the lexicons to judge, discern, determine, order, direct, 
regulate, govern, and its Greek eqnivulent yQu^m, is often used 
with the same latitude. Thas, 1 Sam. 8, 20, '' We will 
have a king orer us, that we also may be like all nations, 
that oar king may judge us (?SMXO);" i. e. may exercise 
kingly authority orer us. So the Judges^ Gideon, Samson, 
Jephtha, and others, that presided over Israel prior to the 
reign of Saul, not only officiated ms judges, but also, in a 
more general manner, as rulers, deliverers, protectors, CBoeng' 
ers of the chosen pe<^le, in which character they are doubt- 
less to be regarded as types of Christ in the exercise of his 
royal dignity. The leading pFedictions concerning him 
clearly evince that judgment is essentially connected with 
the princely rule and government with which he was to be 
invested, and they carry with them also the implication that 
this is to be a continued office among or over the nations 
which are to be brought into subjection to his authority. 

In the citation of the following passages from the Psalms, 
we take for granted their Messianic application. This will 
be denied only by those who are largely leavened with the 
German skepticism on this subject, and though we should not 
hesitate, under other circumstances, to meet the full force of 
the argument on the proper field, yet we cannot deem it here 
necessary, in view of the probable sentiments of a majority 
of our readers. They, we presume, will not refuse to grant 
that the Psalms abound with incessant references to the 
Messiah, which are not expressly certified as such by the 
New Testament writers. In the following, which we deem 
of this class, the implication runs all along through them, 
that the judgment or righteous government spoken of, is to 
be exercised among men on earth, and not in another uforUL 
Ps. 82. 8, '' Arise, O God ^udge the earth, for thou ahalt 
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inh^t all natiimi.'' Ps. 96. 13, '' For He cometh, for he 
Cometh U judge the earth ; he shall judge the world with 
righteousaess, and the people with his truth." Ps. 96. 9» 
" For the Lord cometh to judge the earth : with righteous- 
ness shall he judge the world, and the people with equity." 
This, as appears from the context, ▼. 4, refers to a period 
when " all the ends of the earth ha?e seen the salvation of 
God," which certainly conducts us to the Gospel di^nsa- 
tioB. Ps. 9. 8, '* He shall jfti£^« the world in righteousness, 
he shall minister judgment to the people in uprightness." Ps. 
67. 4, '' O let the nations he glad, and sing for joy : for thou 
shalt judge the 'people righteously, and govern the natiom 
upon earth." Ps. 72. 1, 2, 4, *' Give the king ihj judgments, 
O God, and thy righteousness unto the king's son. He shall 
judge thy people with righteousness, and thy poor with judg- 
ments. ... He shall jtfi^e the poor of the people, he shall 
8a?e the children of the needy, and shall hreak id pieces 
the o|^ressor." Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, and other pro- 
phets, reiterate the same testimony. Mic. 4. 3, " He shall 
judge among many people, and rebuke strong nations afar 
off.'^ Is; 11. 3, 4, '' He shall not judge after the sight of 
his eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of his ears ; but 
with righteousness shall he judge the poor, and reprove with 
equity for the meek of the earth : and he shall smite the 
earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his 
lips shall he slay the wicked." Jer. 23. 5, '* Behold, a king 
shall reign and prosper ; and shall execute judgment and 
justice in the earth." 

]n all these passages, which are but specimens of multi- 
tudes of others of similar import, we read the clear preinti* 
nations of one grand character of the Messiah's reign. It 
was to be a dispensation of judgment ; even as Christ him- 
self says, — '' The Father hath given him authority to exe- 
eute judgment" And again, John 5. 22, *'The Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment to the 
Son." As then the setting up of the kingdcMn of the Son of 
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flian was, in fact, the commencement of this grand process 
of judgwunt, which was to run parallel with its duration ; 
therefore, our Lord, in immediate prospect of that import- 
ant era, declares, John 12. 31, ** Now is ibe judgment of this 
world; now shall the prince of this wcn^ld be cast out ;" i. e., 
this judgment is just upon the eve of entering on its accom- 
plishment. This is but announcing the fulfilment of the 
Old Testament oracles touching this feature of his adminis- 
tration, and the weight of the testimony is not at all abated 
by the fact of occasional intimations that he declined being 
recognized in the character of judge, especially in the case 
of the woman taken in adultery, and of the two brethrra 
disputing about the inheritance, and when he said that he 
came not to judge, but to save the world. All this may be 
consistently explained, on the ground that it was not so prq>- 
erly at hwjirst as at his second coming, that he was to enter 
upon the functions of this high dignity. But his second 
coming commenced with that new order of things which is 
in the main to be dated from the destruction of Jerusalem, 
when the session of judgment took its beginning, which is 
to be considered as continuing through the whole period of 
the dispensation. 

In this judicial administration it is moreover the clear 
teaching of both Testaments that the saints were to share 
with Christ. Enoch prophesied, '' Behold, the Lord cometh 
with myriads of his saints to execute judgment upon all.'' 
David says, Ps. 149. 5-9, that to ' execute the judgment 
written is an honor which all the saints are to have.' 
Isaiah also says, ch. 32. 1, '' Behold, a king shall reign in 
righteousness, and princes shall rule in judgment." Thus, 
too, in the passage already quoted from Daniel, ** judgment 
was given to the saints of the Most High," and upon this is 
founded the express declaration of Paul, 1 Cor. 6. 2, 3, that 
*' the saints shall judge the world." Nothing else than this 
is implied in Rev. 2. 26, where it is said of the saints that 
overcome, that they shall ** have power over the nations, and 
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they shall rule them with a rod of iron ; as the vessels of a 

potter shall they dash them in pieces." 

Now we deem the evidence decisive, that this economy of 
'judgment' was to commence synchronically with that pre- 
dicted' coming' of Christ which is so splendidly set forth in 
the vision of Daniel above referred to, where the Son of man 
receives his kingdom from the Ancient of days. But let 
it be borne in mind that this *' coming of the Son of man in 
the clouds of heaven '' announced by Daniel, is precisely the 
same coming with that announced by our Saviour in the 
Gospels, especially Mat. 16. 27, 28 : "For the Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his Father, with his angels ; and 
then he shall reward every man according to his works. 
Verily I say unto you, there be some standing here which 
shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming 
in his kingdom." So again. Mat. 24. 34 : " Verily I say 
unto you, this generation shall not pass till all these 
things be fulfilled." So also. Mat. 10. 23 : " Verily I say 
unto you, ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel 
till the Son of man be come."* We hold it to be utterly 
impossible, upon fair canons of interpretation, to divorce 
these predictions of Daniel and of Christ from a joint refer- 
ence to one and the same coming, and that too a coming 
that was to be realized inits incipient stages at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. t We are satisfied, indeed, that that event 



• rHie words of Mark, ch. 8. 38, when viewed in the connexion, may 
perhapa admit the construction which Lightfoot puts upon them : " Who- 
soever, therefore, shall be ashamed of me, and of my words, in this adulter- 
ous and sinful generation, of him also shall the Son of man be ashamed, 
when he cometh in the glory of his Father, and of the holy angels." This 
Lightfoot understands as implying that the threatened punishment should 
come upon the men of tJiat generation. ** He suggests, with good reason, 
that bis coming in glory should be in the lifetime of some that stood there." 

t " The true solution of the difficulty seems to consist in a close at- 
tention to the word which is supposed to indicate the complete fulfilment 
of the prophecy in that generation. The original expression for th« 

13* 
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cTid not exhaust the import of this pregnant prophecy. We 
doubt not that it embraces a grand series of events — a dis- 
pensation, in fine— extending through the lapse of hundreds 
of years, down to the period when the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 
But the commencement of this train of occurrences is to be 
dated from the destruction of Jerusalem. Then it was that 
the ' great judgment ' commenced, because then the ' king- 
dom of the Messiah ' took its open and manifested rise, 
though in strict chronology it is to be dated from the ascen- 
sion. The ' judgment' and the ' kingdom,' we repeat, can- 
not be viewed apart from each other. The whole current 
of ancient prediction represents them as identical, and 
consequently, as the * judgment * of the nations, under the 
figure of the sheep and the goats in the 25th of Matthew, 
comes in immediate connexion with the display of the 
' coming and kingdom ' that is synchronical with the over- 
throw of Jerusalem, there is, we conceive, no alter native 
from the conclusion, that that judgment commenced at that 
time, and has been going on ever since. 



danse ' till all these things be fulfilled/ is Ito^ iv vavra raira yivwrat. Now 
the most proper and original signification of the verb yivonai \b not to he 
completely fulfilled, as it is rendered in the passage before as ; but it rather 
signifies commencement running into subsequent continuance of action. 
Accordingly the strict rendering of the clause we are now considering 
ought to be, * this generation shall not pass away till all these things shall 
be, i. e. shall be fulfilling, or, shall begin to be.* In confirmation of this 
reasoning, it may be observed, that the phrase & 6si yt^iaSai iv rdxst, in Rev. 
1. 1, is explained on the same principle by Vit^nga, Doddridge, Wood- 
house, Dr. Cressener, the Jesuit Ribera, and others. So in Mat. 8. 24, 
£eio/id; niyas iyivero does not signify that the storm was over, but was 
begun. In Mat. 8. 16, we have the words dxplai ii ytwuivm, the evening 
being come ; in Mark, 6. 2, yevofiivov aaJ30drov, the Sabbath being coms. 
John 8. 58, vplv A0padft ytviaBai, before Abraham was born. John 13. 2, 
iuirvox) yevofxivov, according to our version is rendered supper being ended ; 
but according to Whitby, Doddridge, Macknight, Schleusncr, dtc, supper 
being COME." Cunninghams on the Apocalypse, p. 313. 
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We are well aware how widely diverse is this view from 
that which is generally entertained, and how naturally the 
query will arise ; * Where then is any mention in the New 
Testament of a general judgment, if not here V To this 
interrogatory every one must find an answer for himself, as 
our object is to trace the origin of the expectation to its 
genuine source, and to fix the true sense of certain promi- 
nent passages which have indeed usually been regarded as 
referring to it, but which appear to resolve themselves into 
an entirely different application. If our construction of 
these passages is not acceded to, it will devolve upon the 
dissentient to propose some solution that will justify the 
consistency of a hiatus of two thousand years between the 
24th and 25th chapters of Matthew's Gospel, and that too 
when the connective tots, then, evinces to demonstratioti 
that the whole prophecy contained in these two chapters 
flows on in one uninterrupted series. For ourselves we see 
no possibility, under the guidance of sound hermeneutics, 
of avoid ingthis construction, and for the sake of the consisten- 
cy of revelation, we rather rejoice in the necessity that is laid 
upon us, as it entirely harmonizes the general scheme. 

Let us once more recite our grand assumption, viz., 
that the basis of the New Testament doctrine of a general 
judgment is the above quoted prediction of Daniel, announc- 
ing at once the reigning and judging supremacy of Jesus 
Christ in that kingdom which was established at his ascen- 
sion, and which constitutes what is familiarly known as the 
Christian dispensation. If this assumption be well founded, 
our conclusion is irresistible, whatever conflict it may en- 
gender in our previous notions. Nor can it be . denied, 
without denying at the same time a canon of paramount 
importance in^he interpretation of the New Testament, viz., 
that whatever relates to the distinguishing functions of 
the Messiah, in the administration of his kingdom, is built 
directly upon the Old Testament announcements to that 
effect, There is certaidly no principle of exposition ill 
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reference to the New Testament more valid than that it 
on folds the troe sense of the Old. The more perfectly we 
can identify the two, the nearer do we come to the sound 
interpretation of both. As to Daniel's judgment being a 
type, a prefigoration, of a general judgment at the end of 
the world, to say nothing of the nnscriptoral sense hereby 
ascribed to the phrase * end of the world/ the theory will be 
seen to Tanish at once into thin air when it is recollected, 
that this very oracle of Daniel is itself the grand support of 
such a judgment. Not indeed but that there are numerous 
allusions interspersed through the New Testament to a 
great judgment, but they will be found upon investigation to 
be, in the main, mere offshoots from the parent stock of 
prediction in the present passage of the Old Testament 
prophet So when this prophecy of Christ is appealed 
to as a proof of a day of general judgment, it is forgot- 
ten that it is the designed explanation of a prophecy 
which does not refer to such a judgment, but to an elon- 
gated judicial process which flows on commensurate with 
the kingly dominion of the Messiah in this world. One 
will be surprised to find to what an extent this circular ar- 
gumentation prevails on this subject. 

The judgment then, above alluded to, of the sheep 
and the goats, in which there is not a syllable of the resur- 
rection, we affirm to be a prolonged process of judgment 
going on from age to age in the boundaries of the Chris- 
tian kingdom or church, the result of which is to dis- 
criminate between the true and the nominal disciples of 
Christ, each of which according to his character is dis- 
missed at death to his eternal award in the world of retribu- 
tion. This will fully account for the rule of judgment 
which is there brought to view, — viz., the doing good to the 
disciples from a principle of love to the master — and no- 
thing else will. The apostle is clear in the assurance, Rom. 
2. 12, that " they who have sinned without law, shall be 
judged without law ;" but love to God iotd our neighbor is, 
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according to Christ, the very essence of the law. This, 
therefore, becomes necessarily the rule of judgment with 
those who had the law. 

Of the justness of this interpretation we now attempt 
still farther proof. *' When the Son of man shall come in 
his glory, and all the holy angels with him." We have 
already adduced evidence that the same language is applied 
to the coming at the destruction of Jerusalem, when this 
process of judgment may be said to have more signally com- 
menced. Our Lord, in announcing that event, says. Mat. 
16. 27, ** For the Son of man shall come in the glory of 
his Father, with his angels, and then he shall reward every 
man according to his works ;" i. e. shall institute a process 
of judgment. Can there be a doubt that these expressions 
describe the same event and the same time ? But the time 
is the lifetime of that generation : " Verily I say unto you, 
there be some standing here which shall not taste of death till 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom." The use, 
however, of the present participle * coming ' seems to carry 
with it an implication of an incipient coming, which was to 
be indefinitely extended in its duration. Indeed a leading 
designation of Christ is 6 tgxofisvog, the coming one, i. e. he 
who continues to come by his power and providence from 
age to age. But his judging runs parallel with his com^ 
ing, as will fully appear in the course of our comments.* 

" Then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory." Ac- 
cording to the common view of this passage, the ' sitting ' 
here mentioned is a temporary act for the accomplishment 
of a temporary purpose. Our ordinary ideas of judgment 
are drawn from the judicial usages among men, where tri- 
bunals are set and occupied during terms, which being com- 
pleted, the. judge retires to resume his duties again at 

— ■■- ■! ■_ ■ I ■■ ■■■II II ' * 

* We wave the citation of a great many passages in proof of this sense 
of the ' coming' of Christ, from the fact that we have gone so fully into 
the argument in our exposition of the 7th of Daniel in the pages of th« 
* Hierophant/ 



mother time or another place, according to a fixed roatine. 
Bat this is entirely contrary to the prerailing sense of the 
ward sit {aa&iitt) here employed. This denotes a jMrsMi- 
nemt and not an eccadtmai mr tramsunt sittmg.* Thns in 
the passage in Daniel, on which the whole train of the pres- 
ent prophecy is built, and to which it aQodes, we are in- 
formed, ch. 7. 10, *' nejmdgwumi was sti (m^nfi^miPiKa&Un), 
and the books were opened." This imports that the tribu- 
nal was constituted, that the designated judges permanently 
tock their seat ; and as the context makes it clear that the 
judgment upon the Iburth Beast and the Little Horn was to 
be protracted through a long coarse of ages, it is evident 
that no restricted sense of the term can be admitted in this 
connexion. The corresponding Hebrew term to which it 
answers is a^, signifying primitively t9sii, but used in a 
great majority of cases for dweiUmg, inkahiiimff^ perma* 
nently residing. Thus Judg. 9. 41, '*And Abimelech 
dwelt (zsti ^Gr. ina^Um^) at Arumah." 1 Sam. 23. 14, 
" And David abode (30^ — Gr. iMu&iatw) in the wilderness 
in strong holds, and remained (a^;^ — Gr. iMa&^) in a 
mountain/' d&c. 2 Kings 25. 24, " Fear not to be ser- 
vants of the Chaldees ; dwell (^'Sei — Gr. xa&icars) in the 
land, and serve the king of Babylon." 

These examples of the ordinary usage might be in- 
definitely multiplied, but it will be more satisfactory to 
see the usus loquendi illustrated in respect to an official 
or authorative sittings whether regal or judicial. Prov. 
20. 8, ''A king that sitteth in the throne of judgment 
(I'n fitoa b? m^i-i "j^bc — Gr. »a»i<rrj) scattereth away all 
evil with his eyes." Is. 16. 5, ''In mercy shall the throne 
be established, and he shall sit ( a;s^ — Gr. »a&u%rai) upon it 
in truth, in the tabernacle of David, judging and seeking 



* " Sedere inteltigite habitartt quomocio dicimus de quocunque hom- 
ine, ' in ilia patria 9edity per tres annos/ " understand by sitting, habita- 
tion, as ws say of any one that ' he sat in that country three years.' 
Symb. ad Catechum., Lib. 1. p. 1388. 
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jtuifgnunt, and hasting righteousness." A case somewhat 
strikingly in point occurs also in respect to thrones : Ps. 
122. 5, " For there are set thrones of judgment ( ^ind; 
CS&vSsb rtiKbd— Gr. ixii ixa&lacnf '&g6voi $ig xgiaiv)" implying 
obviously a permanent allocation. Ps. 9. 4, '* Thou sattest 
(tn::^^ — Gr. ina'&hag) in the throne judging right." Ps. 
29. 10, "The Lord sitteth (ato^— Gr. xa&iurai) king for- 
ever." Zech. 6. 13, " And he shall bear the glory, and shall 
sit ('zxi'^ — Gr. Ka&uUai) and rule upon his throne." In all 
these cases no doubt can remain as to the import of perma* 
nency being essentially involved in the term. On reference 
to New Testament usage, we find the same sense abundantly 
sustained. Mat. 20. 21, '* She saith unto him. Grant that 
these my two sons may sit (xa&urwrw), the one on thy right 
hand, and the other on the left, in thy kingdom." Rev. 
20. 4, ''And I saw thrones, and they sat (ixa&laop) upon 
them, and judgment was given unto them." This is at 
any rate a sitting of a thousand years, whatever be the true 
location of that period. Mark 16. 19, '' So then, after the 
Lord had spoken unto them, he was received up into heav- 
en, and sat (sxa&hs) at the right hand of God." This, as 
already intimated, we conceive to be the same 'sitting' and 
sitting upon the same throne with that which is spoken of 
in the chapter under consideration. The theory of Christ's 
occupying a throne distinct from that of his Father, is not, 
that we can find, sustained by the unequivocal evidence of a 
single passage. Rev. 3. 21 comes the nearest to it, but it 
is there declared that Christ's throne is the same with his 
Father's, and the saints' sitting with him upon it merely 
intimates that they shall be in some sense associated with 
him in his royal supremacy. Christ sits upon the throne of 
God in the administration of his kingdom both as king and 
judge. But this is not a throne visible to the outward eye, 
neither is the Judge, nor have we any evidence that either 
of them ever will be. On the contrary, the express intima- 
tion of Scripture is directly the reverse. Heb. 10. 12, 
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" Bat this man, after be had o^red one sacrifice Iot sins, 
POR EVER sat dmen {iMa&iaew) on ike right hand of God,^* 
Thid is the seat which he is permanently to occapj. From 
this seat he administers the 'judgment' which distingoishes 
his reign y and the idea of a futore persmud coming forth 
and manifestation on the earth is in oor view entirely ab- 
horrent to the scope of this and nnmeroos other scriptures. 
A spiritoal kingdom is administered by a spiritual power. 
But, in order to put this point still farther beyond the 
reach of doubt, we will briefly advert to some of those pas- 
sages which speak of Christ's * sitting at the right hand of 
God/ which, if we mistake not, will be seen clearly to yield 
the inference, that this phrase denotes a permanent session, 
and that whatever judgment he exercises emanates from 
that very seat which he assumed at his ascension, and 
which he never leaves. The parent text to which they 
are all to be referred, occurs Ps. 110. 1 : *'The Lord said 
unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I have 
made thine enemies thy footstool ;" i. e., he was to sit 
during the whole course of events that should result in 
bringing all his enemies into subjection, which naturally 
implies a long lapse of time, as Paul says, Heb. 2. 8, '' We 
see not yet all things put under him." That this truly 
refers to the Messiah, is clear from Rabbinical as well as 
from apostolical testimony. '' R. Joden in the name of R. 
Chama, said, " that in the time (or world) to come God would 
place Messias the King at his right hand, as it is written 
Psi 1 10. ] ." Midrash Tillim, Ps. 18. 3. So Mose^ Haddar- 
san on Gen. 18 : " Hereafter the holy and blessed God shall 
set the King Messias on his right hand, as it is written, 
Ps. 110. I." This was an honor never promised to nor 
conferred upon any being but the Messiah ; " For to which 
of his angels said he at any time. Sit on my right hand until 
I make thine enemies thy footstool." But our Lord could 
confidently say to the chief priests and elders, " I say unto 
you, hereafter shall ye see the Son of man sitting an the 
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right hemd ofprnoeVy and coming in the clouds of heaven." 
There are two points involved in this passage especially de- 
manding attention. (I.) The original phrase for here 
after is mi Squ, which, in the parallel passage, Luke 22. 69, 
is aito rov vvr, from now, most unequivocally implying the 
speedy and almost immediate occurrence of the event an* 
nounced. Koinoel remarks that it is tantamount to non ita 
multum post, not so long after; and quotes an ancient 
scholiast, who expresses it by fitja fnxgov, after a little* 
To a competent judge of Greek nothing can be more un- 
doubted than that our Lord here speaks of an event which 
was speedily to transpire, and that it can only be by a 
violent wresting of the genuine import of the words to make 
them refer to something that was to occur ages subsequent 
to the announcement. We insist with an earnestness little 
short of vehemence upon this sense of the phrase, as we 
feel at liberty, in maintaining ground that will naturally be 
vigorously contested, to fortify ourselves by every fair de- 
fence. The interpretation we have now proposed will be 
seen to be a tower of strength to our main position. (2.) 
The ' sitting on the right hand of power ' and the ' coming 
in the clouds of heaven,' are evidently spoken of as synchronic 
cal. It is during the time of this session that our Lord 
comes, and comes too, in some sense, in glory ; for in Mat. 
16. 27, this same coming is described as a ' coming in the 
glory of the Father and with his angels.' The inference 
therefore is plainly irresistible, that, as this regal sitting com- 
menced at the ascension, and as ihe judicial prerogative com- 
mences at the same tiine with the regal, of which it is in fact 
but another form, they must run on from that point parallel 
with each other, the interval between the ascension and the 
destruction of Jerusalem being too small to be of account in 
the grand scheme. But nearly with the commencing date of 
this session at the Father's right hand {itno rov vtfv, extemplo, 
forthwith), synchronizes the ' coming in glory,' at which 
also our Saviour expressly assures us. Mat. 25. 31, the pro- 
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of ' jadfineiit ' is to cooHBenee : ** When tte Sod of 
nan shall come in his glorj, and all the holy angels witk 
him, then shall he ait oo the throne of his glorj ; and before 
bim shall he gathered all nations." Now what can be more 
certain than that this ' sitting opon the throne of his glory/ 
is nothing else than the sitting at his Father's right hand, 
whieh comnieneed at the ascension, and which is of such 
a nature that he is still said to ' come' at the same timet 
Obfioosly, therefbre, neither the 'coming/ nor the 
* reigning/ nor the ' judging/ can be persammi and rtst- 
bie, bat most be understood as constituting a spiritual and 
fraoideuiial administration. Christ's sitting at the right 
band of God is but his plenary inTestitnre with the dig- 
nity and dominion pertaining to his mediatorial office; 
and this office, in its Tarious departments, he continues to 
exercise onwards from his ascension through the different 
ages of the church, in its militant state on earth.* It is to 
the earthly and current state of the church that the Scrip- 
tures haTe reference in such passages as the f<^lowing: 
Eph. 1. 1^22, "According to the working of his mighty 
power, which he wrought in Christ, when he raised him 
from the dead, and set him at his awn right hand in the hea^ 
venly places, far above all principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but in that which is to come : and hath 
put all things under his feet, and gave him to be head 
over all things to his church.'' The inference is certainly 
strong from all this that the ' sitting at the Father's right 
hand ' and the ' judgment ' are synchronical, and refer to 
the administration of an earthly kingdom^ and that a per^ 

* " Chriflt sitting at the right hand of God, is manifested and declared 
to be the Great Judge of the quick and the dead. Thus to tit doth not 
signify any peculiar inclination or flection, any determinate location or 
position of the body, but to be in heaven with permanence of habitation, 
happiness of condition, regular and judiciary power." Pearmm on the 
CrMrf,Art. VI. p.420. 
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sonai vkd 9inU§ mamfestaiiim is not to be underfiood in 
r^ard to either. 

It appears, then, that the genoine import of the phrase 
goes clearly to establish our constrnction of the judgment 
here announced as an extended period of judicial admimis* 
traiiom. For surely, if our Lord actually took his seat on 
the throne of judgment at the time suggested, we have no 
reason to suppose that he has ever yet abandoned it. The 
judgment must still be proceeding ; and this consideration 
solves, at once, the purport of the ensuing clause : ** And be* 
fore him shall be gathered all nations, and he shall separate 
them one from another, as a shepherd divideth the sheep 
from the goats." These * nations ' are nations in the flesh 
— ^tbe nations of Christendom — forming the great body of 
his nominal kingdom. These nations (c^^. Gentiles)* 
are the perpetual subjects of a judgment administered by the 
applicati<m of the inspired word, as the great test of moral 
character, and which is continually discriminating between 
the righteous and the wicked, and assigning, with the most 
unerring equity, to each individual his eternal destiny. Ao* 
cordin§^y, it is said, in the close, '* And these shall go awap 
(uTtilivaortai) into everlasting punishment, and the right- 
eous into life eternal." What can this * going away ' import 
but departure from this life into the joys of heaven or the 
woes of hell ? On what other grounds can this expression 
be predicated of the heirs of life 1 From whom — from what 
— *do they ' go away,' but from the mortal body ? It is clear, 
in our view, that the terminus a quo is the present world, 
where this stupendous process of judgment is all the while 



• The original word occurs 164 times in the New Testament, in 93 
of which it is rendered by ' Gentiles/ in 94 by * nations, in 5 by ' heathen/ 
and in 2 by ' people/ The allusion is predominantly to rum- Jewish na- 
tions. "Lxx. satis constanter 65 reddunt Xo^, n^'ji W^of, Vulg. gena; 
unde etiam in N. T., ri lOvn opponuntur rf Xow 9eo« 'IffpaijX, Luke 2. 32." 
Getemus* 



enacdngy and firom which eaehooe isdisBiissedto hiqipiness 
or miserj, in another world, according to hia predominaoi 
character. As to the ' gathering ' of these nations ' toge- 
ther/ we fbllj accord with the reasonings of Dr. Duffield 
(Dissert, on the Proph., p. 344) on this point, however we 
may diflfer from him on others, that the term does not denote 
local assembhige. As we regard it as onquestionable, that 
the term ' nations ' in the ccmtext refers to natums in the 
JUsk — a term not applied to the dead^ who are not judged in 
a natiomal but in an tiM&'oufaME/ capacity* — so as a necessary 
sequence to this, their heing ' gathered together ' does not 
imply a local concourse, bat simply their being, as it were, 
in full mew — under the comprehensive 5ifrv«3f— of the Om- 
niscient Judge. This idea is amply confirmed by the general 
usage of Scripture. Gen. 49. 10, '' The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah, ncnr a lawgiver fi'om between his feet, 
until Shiloh come ; and unto him shall the gathering of the 
nations be J' Ps. 102. 19-22, '' For he hath looked down 
from the height of his sanctuary ; from heaven did the Lord 
behold the earth ... to declare the name of the Lord 
in Zion, and bis praises in Jerusalem ; when the people cure 
gathered together, and the kingdoms, to serve the Lord." 
Here is a gathering before the Lord while he occupies his 
seat in heaven, just as the nations are gathered before Christ 
while he sits on his throne at the Father's right hand. So, 
in the explicit language of Paul, £ph. 1. 10, "That in the 
fulness of time he might gather together in one all things 
in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on 
earth.'' These passages are far from implying a local con- 
gregation. 

The view we have now presented affords, we think, the 



* Rev. 20. 12, 13, " And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before 
God, and the books were opened . . . and they were judged every 
» {ixavTos) according to his works." It is evident that two entirely 
t judgments are here described. 
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trae explanatioQ of our Savioar's promise to his tweUe 
chosen disciples : Mat. 19. 28, " Verily I say unto you, 
thai ye which ha?e followed me in the regeneration, when 
the Son of man shall sit upon the throne of his glory, ye 
also shall sit upon twelve thrones,jW^'it^ the twelve tribes 
of Israel," There is here, certainly, no reason to doubt 
that Christ's * throne of glory ' is the same with that before 
spoken of — his ' sitting' upon it is the same — the disciples' 
sitting upon their thrones is, chronologically, commensurate 
with his sitting upon his — and, consequently, the * regener- 
ation,' during which they were to occupy their thrones, is 
but another name for that new order of things which was to 
be introduced by the Gospel, and to constitute the leading 
character of the Christian dispensation. Conceiving this, 
then, as the general drift of the announcement, ' the twelve 
tribes of Israel' must be deemed a kind of figured or pro- 
phetic designation of the nominal Christian church, in the 
midst of which the apostles are to be conceived as enthroned 
and continually exercising judgment by means of their 
writings embodied in the sacred canon.* To the same 



* It is an important remark, in this connexion, that three parties are 
to be recognized in the account of the judgment in the 25th of Matthew. 
We have (1) the Judge, (2) the nations, (3) the brethren of Christ. " Inas- 
much as ye have not done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye have 
not done it unto me." Now it is not said that these ' brethren* 
formed a part of the nations arraigned. What can we understand, 
then, but that they were sitting in conjunction with him in the seat of 
judgment ? We diall find, hereafter, still farther evidence that the saints 
are not represented as the subjects of judgment, and the fact is undoubt- 
edly sustained by the import .of the Saviour's words, John 5. 24, " He 
that heareth my word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting 
life, and shall not come into judgment {xpiffif), but is passed from death 
unto life." The term, it is true, is rendered * condemnation' in our vier- 
sion, nor do we, by any means, deny that the sense indicated by that term 
is involved in the passage, but it is, nevertheless, the established word for 
'judgment' in the New Testament, and there is nothing to forbid the ac- 
ceptation we have here assigned to it. 
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thing there is probably an allosion, though less restricted, 
in 1 Cor. 6. 2 : *' Do ye not know that the saints [as well as the 
elect twdTe] skaUjmdge the world ?" The altimate basis of 
this is nndoobtedlj the 7th of Daniel, where the m^ctv'^iot, 
ike judging body, is represented as composed of m jriads of 
the saints. What is said in the neit verse of * judging 
angels ' is of eqoiTalent scope. Prophecy dealing in sym- 
bolic diction represents men as angels, particularly ojficial 
men, as the ' angels of the churches' in the Apocaljrpse are 
the pastors, or the ministry of the churches, and such kinds 
of angels as these the saints were to judge. So again, in the 
mystic style of the Apocaljrpse, we find the nominal Chris- 
tian commonwealth represented, ch. 7. 4, by the twelve 
tribes of Israel, out of which the 144,000 were sealed. 
The term Israel, as a mystic designation of the Christian 
church, is of frequent occurrence in the epistles of Paul, 
the light of which is to be reflected upon the enigmas of the 
Apocalypse.* Thus, Gal. 3. 29, " If ye are of Christ, then 

* " The sitting of Christ upon the throne of David may, on the one hand, 
be reckoned a real succession to David's place, inasmuch as, for the purpose 
of fulfilling the divine promises made to David, Christ actually sprang from 
David, in that same land which his father had possessed, and on account of 
this peculiar relationship with the Jewish people, in the first place thought 
proper to present himself particularly to them as their king so long expected 
and desired, and announce to them the approach of his kingdom. But on 
the other hand, the government of David, held by mere mortal men, for 
a brief space of time, and having jurisdiction only over a small porticm of 
the earth, is so far different from the eternal and widely extended empire 
of Christ, that the throne of Christ cannot be called the throne of David 
except figuratively, inasmuch as that divine government over the Israel- 
ites, which was transferred to David and his posterity, was a shadow and 
image of the divine government over the universe, conferred npon that 
man who sprung from the stock of David. Which being established, it 
follows, that as Christ sits not on the throne of David itself, but on its anti- 
type, so also the Israelites, over whom Christ reigns, are not only the 
Israelites themselves, but the antitjrpes of this commonwealth, i. e., the 
whole commonwealth of God, and, in a certain peculiar sense, his church." 
gjStorr*« DUtert. on Mean, of " Kingdom of Heaven,** § VI. 
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are ye Abraham's seed, and heirs according to the promise." 
Gal. 6. 16, "As many as walk according to this rule, peace 
be upon them, and upon the Israel of God.'* Eph. 2. 12, 
13, 19, " Ye that were without Christ, aliens from the com' 
monwealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenant of prom- 
ise, are now brought nigh by the blood of Christ .... 
and are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow citizens 
with the saints,** Out of these mystic twelve tribes of Israel, 
shadowing forth the whole professing church in the Roman 
empire, an election of 144,000 was to be made, and this elec- 
tion constituted all along the Apocalyptic history, which is 
the history of the church, the true Israel, in contradistinc- 
tion from the prof essing Israel.* 

And let us here remark that it is to this very sealing of 
the elect Israel here shadowed forth, which is spread over a 
wide lapse of time, that we conceive allusion to be made in 
these words of Christ: '' And he shall send his angels with 
a great sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather together 
his elect from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the 
other." These ' angels' are the ministers of the everlasting 
gospel, and the 'trumpet' is a collective term for the seven- 
fold series of trumpets mentioned in the Apocalypse in con- 
nexion with the sounding of which the preaching of the 
gospel and the gathering of the elect was to be carried on 
through the whole period of the Christian dispensation. t 

* See this point elaborated with pre-eminent ability, and established 
upon an impregnable basis, in the " Hors Apocalyptics " of the Rev. E. 
B. Elliott, published in London, 1844 — a work which no one can well 
read without being grateful for having lived in the age which produced it. 

t " When Jerusalem shall be reduced to ashes, and that wicked nation 
cut off and rejected, then shall the Son of man send his ministers with 
the trumpet of the gospel, and they shall gather together his elect of the 
several nations, from the four comers of heaven : so that God shall not 
want a church, although that ancient people of his be rejected and cast off ; 
but that Jewish church being destroyed, a new church shall be called out 
of the Gentiles." Lightfoot Heh. £( Talm. Exercit. on Mat. 24 31 . 
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This * gathering/ howerer, does not here, any more than 
in the case of the * nations' before the throne of the Son of 
man, imply a local assemblage. It is a term simply indica- 
tire of their enrolment into the ranks of the faithful, and is in 
fact equiralent to the sealing in the more figured style of the 
prophet. In both cases the brief symbolical prediction 
swells out in the fulfilment into an extended coarse of events 
embracing centuries of time. This is the genius of inspired 
prophecy. This forms the grand canon of its interpretation. 
Nor can we doubt that the attainment of satisfactory results 
in the field of prophetic investigation will depend upon the 
degree in which this principle is recognia^ed as soond and 
unquestionable. 



CHAPTER X. 




The FHrst Resurrection and the Judgment of the Dead, 

We now proceed to avail ourselves of ihe principle and 
the results brought to view in the preceding chapter, by ap- 
plying them to a passage shrouded in the thickest folds of 
symbolical darkness, with some hopes to *' pluck out the heart 
of its mystery." We allude to the twentieth chapter of the 
Apocalypse containing the account of the Millennial reign 
of Christ and the saints, termed " the first resurrection," 
and of the * judgment of the dead ' before the great white 
throne. Our object is to show that what is there termed 
* the first resurrection ' affords, when correctly interpreted, no 
evidence whatever of the resurrection of the body. As the 
whole system of prophetic Eschatology, when rightly under- 
stood, must form a harmonious whole, it becomes all impor- 
tant to determine how far the oracle before us may be made 

istent with the views already presented of the meaning 



of Other passages relali?e to the Resarrecticm and the Jadg- 

ment. With a ?iew to this we obserre, 

(1.) That the Apocalypse in general contains but^ little 

in the way of annoancement that is absolutely new. The 

title of the book itself-—' Apocalypse/ i. e. unveiling — carries 
tlie implication of its purport It is the disclosure of the 
inner hidden sense of the mysteries, i. e. the symbdical 
things of the Old Testament. Thus Babylon the great, the 
harlot mother of abominations, is the substantiated truth 
of what is contained in Isaiah respecting the Babylon whose 
character and catastrophe he describes. So the rision of 
the white horse bearing the celestial champion with blood- 
stained garments is iheJul/Uled verity of the warrior coming 
from Bozrah clad in similar apparel, and performing sim- 
ilar achievments. And so of numerous other items which 
might easily be specified. This unveiKng is indeed man- 
aged in such a manner as not to dispense with the use of 
symbols. It is seldom made in plain literal language; but 
the symbols are of a nature capable of being understood, 
especially by aid of the express interpretations which are 
occasionally interspersed ; and as the book is in the main 
a sort of pictorial history of the church in a continuous 
chain, it is supposed that a careful study of the history 
will leave no great difficulty in the application of the sym- 
bols. 

(2.) Assuming the above as a postulate, it follows that 
wherever a striking parallelism is discovered between the ut- 
terances of the older prophets and of John, the presumption 
is that the inditing Spirit intended that the two should be 
regarded as of identical import. The imagery of Isaiah, 
Ezekid, and Daniel, is not merely accommodated to the 
purposes of John, but he is to be regarded as the veritable 
expounder of the true-meant sense of the Spirit as expressed 
in the shaded diction of his predecessors. In accordance 
with this we remark, 

(3.) That the 'judgment' portrayed in the <^>ening of 

14 



the present Tition ie identical with tint of Daniel as rela^ 
in his seveuth chapter. This we infer from its general 
•cope and character, and from the paralleliflm of the laa- 
guage in which it 10 described. Mode's argmment en thii 
subject is in onr Tiew conclnsiTe. *' The kingdom of the Boa 
of Man, and of the saints of the Most High, begim in Danid, 
when the greatjudgoient sits. But the kingdom cirtlie Apoc- 
alypse, wherein the saints reign with Christ a thonsaBd yean, 
is the same with the kingdom of the Bon of Man and saiirtB 
of the Most High, in Daniel : therefore it begins also at the 
great judgment.'* He then presents the following tabeili- 
ted view of the parallelism between the two pwyhecici, 
which is undoubtedly well founded. 

Dan. 7. Jofan, M. 

V. 9. I beheld tiB the V. 4 I saw tlmmes^aiKl 

thrones were pitched down thej sat itpom then. 

(i. e. tiU the judges sat). 

22. And judgment was And judgment (L e. as- 

fiveo to the saints of the thoritj to judge, fi.) was giren 

lost High. unto them. 
And the saints possessed And the saints lived and 

the Kingdom (viz. with the reigned with Christ a thoo- 

ISon of Mao, who came in sand years.* 
the clouds, r. 13). 

The judgment here described we take to be the same ; 
and certainly if it be not the same, some adequate reason 
must be assigned ibr the community of phrase in which the 



* It iM, however, te be borne in mind, that as in Daniel the nintf 
reign ii not limited to a thooaand jears, 00 neither is that mentkned in 
John. The thoumnd jears is merely one grand department of thnr leiga 
■evered off from the rest ai a kind of Jewish Sabbath (Saturday) of the 
world's great week — as it was according to their reckonings— whereas the 
New Jerusalem that follows answers rather to the Christian eighth-day 
Babbath, only it is a Sabbath';that •* ne'er breaks up." It is this which prop^ 
srly oonstitatea Daniel's eim'kmiimg kingdom of tha saima. 
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two are set forth. Bot the judgment of Daniel assuredlj 
commences synchronically with the commencement ci 
Christ's kingdom, and flows on with the flux of his earthly 
sovereignty during the Gospel age. The judgment of John 
therefore must be assigned to the same period. The obvi- 
ous inference from this is, that the Millennium of John must 
be referred to a past and not a future period of history. It 
is merely the designation of one illustrious portion of the 
reign of Christ during the dispensation, that commenced at 
his inauguration as king of Zion, of which the second 
Psalm recites the decree. It is not necessary indeed to 
maintain that the thousand years is to be dated, with punc- 
tilious exactness, from the very epoch of his commencing 
kingdom. A considerable margin of time may be allowed 
both before and after the lapse of this Apocalyptic Chiliad, 
for preceding and subsequent events ; but what we confi- 
dently affirm is, that it enters into and forms a part of this 
' great day of judgment' which has already extended over 
the space of 1800 years. This follows, in our view, irresist- 
ibly from the legitimate interpretation of the 7th of Daniel. 
We have adduced, we think, irrefragable evidence, in our 
commentary on that book, that the sitting judgment there 
described does cover the period of the Christian dispensa- 
tion down to the era of the destruction of the Fourth Beast, 
or the Roman empire, when the Gospel kingdom begins 
more signally to assume its predicted character of univer- 
sality. Consequently, as the sitting of the Millennial judg- 
ment is described in precisely equivalent terms, we know of 
no possible mode of avoiding the conclusion of the identity 
of the two. The stress of the proof evidently depends upon 
the correctness'of the interpretation we have given of the 
tme sense of Daniel's oracle ; and to that we refer, as we 
cannot introduce it in extenso in the present connexion.* 



* Wc vmj peifaaps learn from the view now presented what opinion 
to fonn of the doetrine of ib^fre-milUmmmi advent of Ckriti. The theoiy 
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Bat in order to present more distinctlj oar riews of the 

bearing end relations of the whole Bubject, we will insert 

those portions of the ch^ter inTdring the main points. 

Ret. XX 4^ 

OK. SHO. TSHS. 

Km iliop ^Qopovs' X€u i- And I saw thrones, and tbey 

niewaif «r avroig, xtu xoi- "■* "P?^ ^^^^^ "*^ jodgmwrt 

fiaido&iiavtoig xoita^^ saw tEesonlB of them that were 

Xag tmp M&nhxuffUPt9P dm bdicadcd for the witness of 

cfT ftoimfQia^ l^aop luu Ika Jesos, and for the word of God, 

cor Xifop Yov ^esoy xac olt^ and which had not woFshij^ied 

peg oi Moogixvrnaaw to ^ngi- ^« J>«aft» neither his image, 

»%% « > ' f » '^ % neither had received his mark 

» ^ o "^ ' > % % upon their foreheads, or in 

WMBlapoptoxaQOYfiaemto ^^^ hands: and thcv lived 

fthnnaw xtu im ti]9 WQa eci- and reigned with Cnrist a 

twpt xai l^tiaap xai i§affilep' thoosand years. 
o«r fitta tov XQunov ta 
xOiui ttv. 

, 01 da Xoifiol twf pexQOP But the rest of the dead lived 

ovx l^tjffap axQi reXea^ ta not again until the thousand 

rilia hir avtv h avaataaig yeara were finished. This is 

2 ^^Ji^J the first resurrection. 

Maxdgtogxal aytog o 1%*^ Blessed and holy is he that 

fjUQog cr r^ apaatdaBi tiq tiQci- hath part in the firat resorrec- 

t^' im tovtiop 6 devteQog ^on- on such the second death 

^dpatog oix iiBi ilovcUtp, ^^^ ^""^'^^^''K^^l^^'t 

>,,> # € *■« *• ^ 2 bepnestsof (iodandofChnst, 

an MOPtai leQSig tov &aov ^J ^y^^y^ ^jg^ ^jtl, bim a 

xai tov XQUTtov, xcu paaiXeV' thousand years. 

aoviTi fut avrov x^^ ^^* 



in our judgment is seriptaral, and of course irrefutable. The Saviour's 
second advent must, we conceive, be pre-millennial ; for, as we under- 
stand the drift 6f prophecy, that advent eommeiiced at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, according to his own declaration. But it was not permmal, 
as every one will admit. Still, as we conceive the Millemiium loag 
since to have passed, our concession leaves us as ftir as ever (rom beiog 
classed among the disciples of M ede, and the advocates of what is gener- 
ally termed the system of MUUnarianism. Either they or we are the 
defenders of an enormous prophetical anachronim, and Time skme per- 
haps can determine which. To time we refer the dedsioii. 
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We have here the plain intimation of a /judgment' 
hich is to sit during the lapse of the thousand years ; and 
le inference is too obvious to be questioned, that the occu- 
ants of the judgment-thrones are the same with the ' souls 
f them that were beheaded.' The employment moreover 
f the term ifiaaUswroa^ shows that the reigning is combined 
rith the judging function in their persons, as it is also in 
hat of Christ. The conformity of the phrase to the Greek of 
>aniel is very striking. Thus Dan. 7 9, oi &^6ro$ Hi^aap, 
he thrones were set ; v. 14, «rvT$ \d6&r^ ^ a^, to him the 
'ovemment was given ; and in v. 22, nai to ngifia sSwter aylotg 
^iffTov, and he gavejudgment to the saints of the Most High. 
?his clearly identifies the 'judgment' of the two prophets. 

Another point of importance is the terms by which these 
souls' are characterized. They are first spoken of as those 
rho were beheaded (nemlexurfiiyw^). The origin of the 
rord is niX&tvg, an axe, the well known badge of the office 
f the Roman Lictors, which naturally refers us to the mar- 
jrs who perished at a period when the axe was the chief 
istrument of execution, and this of course carries us back 
3 a very early era of Christianity, when the power of the 
*agan Emperors was in the ascendant. Another character- 
stic is their not having * worshipped the Beast.' This 
gain transports us to the past, to the time when the Roman 
teast, prior to the age of Charlemagne, was in the height 
f his power; for this beast received his * deadly wound' in 
iie reign of Angustulus, A. D. 480. The martyrs of that 
eriod are therefore here alluded to. But this 'deadly 
round ' was healed, and the Beast himself revived in the 
nimation of his image, upwards of three hundred years after, 
1 the reign of Charlemagne ; so that we have again the 
esignation of another class of martyrs who did not ' worship 
be image of the Beast, nor receive his mark upon their fore- 
eads or in their hands,' which conducts us to a period still 
iter, when the ecclesiastical form of the Roman Empire was 



alahlbheA Tel these seteral cImms all < liv^/ in thetense 
80oa to be explained, vitbia tlie linuCs of the specified thoQ- 
mid jean, which aMut necessanl j be thrown back for their 
coonnenein^ period to a very earlj epoch of the church. 
On the aapposition that the Millenniain of John is yet fotare 
and coincident with the seventh thonsand years from the 
creation, we hold it to be imposBible to assign n satisfcctory 
mason why the saints iiem linaff should be cliaracl«ized 
1^ attribotes that pertain to the pioos of anolb^ and entire- 
ly diffnent period ; for we strenaoosly maintain that it is the 
same persons who live, and reign, and jndge, and are behead- 
ed, and all too ai predsdy ike smme time. They live in the 
midst of and notwithstanding their being pnt to death, as we 
shall more fully evince in the sei|ud, and this, as for as we 
can perceive, absolutely necessitates the coacloaion that the 
period in question is pasL 

These martyred but quickened ' sonb ' we are told * lived 
and reigned wrrn Cheist,' L e., they were assumed into a 
joint regency with him during the period in question. Bat 
the reigiUmg power of Christ continues in uninterrupted ex- 
ercise on the earth ^«M ike date of his osceHsian, and as he 
governs his kingdom by a spiritual and not a persona/ pres- 
ence — as his administration emanates from his resurrection- 
state— «o his saints are here represented as sharing with him 
in a spiritual and resurrectiam dignity. Though they be- 
come the victiois of Pagan and Papal persecution, and seal 
their testimony with their blood, yet their higher and truer 
life their enemies cannot jpeack. In them is made good the 
Saviour's declaration, " I am the resurrection and the life : 
ke that htUtvetk in wu^ though he were dead^ yet shall he Uve; 
and he that Uveth and believeth in me shall never die." This 
was the life lived by the millennial martyrs. 

We have, then, as we conceive, in this chapter, a con- 
nected view both of the resurrection and the judgment ex- 
tending over the space of a millennium of the reigning supre- 
macy of Jesus Christ, the precise termim of which we are 
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not conq;>etent, nor do we deem it oeces9ary, to fix with ab- 
solute precision.* It is a matter of more importance to en- 
deavor to determine the grounds on which the state of the 
reigning and judging saints is here termed '' the first resur« 
rection." The true solution, we think, is to be brought 
firom our previous exposition of Daniel 12. 2, *' Many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake," &c. 
This, we have aimed to show, points mainly to a process of 
moral or spiritual quickening which extends itself over a 
prolonged duration included in the Messianic reign.t We 
do not question, indeed, that a natioualy and even a corpih 
reoZ resuscitation, in the limited sense before explained, may 
be alluded to in the words of the prophet. But all such ful- 
filments we regard as mere external and sensible types of a 
grand spiritual resurrection which was to distinguish a 
prominent period of the Cjospel kingdom, running on through 
centuries of time, and terminating at last, upon the over- 

t J. "i/^axA, a ditUngnJBhed diyine of Leyden, of the last centniy, thus 
expremea hinuelf upon this ml^ect: " We beUeve that a space perhaps 
about a thooaand years is intended : which began with the birth of Christy 
or widi his peraonal ministry, or at his resurrection, or even with the reign 
of Constantine, oral every one of theae in succession, and flowed on till it 
broke Ibrtb into Antkshriakian and Mohammedan imjnety, spreading mors 
and still more. Satan was then bound by Christ more closely than before, 
by being impeded in seducing the nations ; martyrs and other believers, as 
it respects their souls, living and reigning with Christ on his celestial 
throne, and forward to all eternity ; while the other dead lived not again 
in a aimilar way at death, nor before it in a saving conversion on thia 
earth." 

t " And here it is well worth the observing, what another wresting of 
|dsin words Chrotins presents us withal, about the ' awaking of the dead/ 
Dan. 13. 2. He would have the heathen Porphjrry to be the best inter- 
preter of these words, who makes the rising of the dead to be nothing but 
the return of some persecuted Jews ; and yet both Grotius and Porpbjrry 
confess, that the ' words are very wonderfully and artificially put together, 
to hint at the mystery of the resurrection ;* so wonderfully, indeed, as it is 
to be admired how they can be made to intend any tiling else." CreMen- 
ef8 DenunuU •/ the Apoe, p. 78. 
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^knm of iObe RoHian power, cml and eedenndcal in its 
mmwentl aUbiisliiiieot orer tlie earth, wlucli k the grand 
finale of aD prop h ecy, the "finidung of the mystery of God;" 
for as to any snch erent as the pk y sieai datnuU&m of the 
^bbe whidi we inhabit, or thejii ysi ca / /flssMywayof the 
hearens, we are constrained to acknowledge that wt haYC 
sooght the eridence of it in Tain throoglioot the oracles of 
iny ir a ti tin. No language to tins effect can poesiUy be 
more eiqiresB than that which teaches the contrary. ** Who 
laid the foondations tsi the earth, Aot it skmdd mai be re- 
wimted far aer** ** One generation paaseth away, and 
another gener at ion cometh ; hmt ike earik Mdeikfbreoer" 
** And the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the 
kingdom umder ike wkoU keavem (cooseqaently iqmik the 
earth), shidl be giren to the people of the saints of the Most 
High, whose kingdom is an ereriastingkingdom.'' Prophecy 
contains nothing that carries ns beyond this.* 

During the lapsing ages of this evangelic enqpire of the 
Messiah, in that period which was to intenrene pricw to the 
downfall of all earthly dominion, announced by the ominous 
blast of the seventh or jubilee trumpet of the Apocalypse, the 
Gospel was to continue to be preached, and parallel with its 
proclamation was this sublime process of q>iritnal resuscita- 
tion to be going on. The MiUennial period of Jc^, which 
is to be traced to a Jewish origin, was to constitute a signal 
department of this grand era.t Coinciding with the seventh 




* The objection to nnderetandiiig 2 Pet 3. 7-13, as annomiemg a lit- 
eral conflagratioii of the heavens and the earth is grounded npon the inevi- 
table conflict it introduces into the Scripture statements reqiecting the 
grand issue of human afiaiis. That destruction, whatever it be, is {rfainlj 
anterior to the ucdiering in of the New Jerusalem state, or the new heav- 
ens and earth of Isaiah, ch. 65. 17. But the conditions of that state are 
snch as absolutely to forbid the idea of a previous physical catastroj^ to 
the present mundane system. See this point largely considered in the 
pages of the ' Hierophant.' 

t " R. Elieser Ben Jose, the Galilean, says, that the Messianic age 
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millenary, according to Jewish reclaming, from the cre- 
ation, and thence made, for the most part, thoagh with some 
exceptions,* the ground of the most glowing anticipations 
of terrestrial bliss, it really falls, by a better adjusted chro- 
nology, into an entirely different position in the career of 
centuries, and defines an era marked, on the one hand, by 
the prevalence of the power of the Roman beast, and the 
errors, apostacies, and persecutions of the Roman church ; 
and on the other, by the spiritual quickening and spiritual 
reigning of the martyrs and confessors of the truth, whose 
faithful testimony was illustrated by the fires kindled around 
them by papal cruelty, and towering, as beacon lights in 
those dark ages, above the stakes to which they were tied. 
This state of things the prophet beholds in entranced vision. 
He saw their * souls ' living in the midst of the slaughter of 
their bodies, for it is only by exegetical violence that their 
* beheading ' can be separated fi'om their ' reigning.' The 
true version is ' did not ' instead of * had not ;' — '' I saw the 
souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, 
and for the word of God, and which did not worship the 
beast, neither his image, neither did receive his mark in their 
forehead or in their hands ; and they lived and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years."t That is, there was a succession 



shall endure a thousand years, because it is written. Is. 63. 4,* The day 
of vengeance is in my heart ;* but the day of the Lord is a thousand years.*' 
Jalkut Sehimoni in Psahn. fol. 112. 

" It is a tradition in the house of Elias, that the just idbom the holy 
blessed Grod shall resuscitate from the dead, shall no more return to dust, 
but shall live through the space of a thousand years, which being elapsed, 
the holy blessed God shall renew the world, and shall give to them wings, 
like the wings of ea^es, and they shall fly above the waters." Sanhedrin, 
fol. 92. 1. An inkling of ethereal bodies is here to be detected. 

* See the note fi'om the Midrash Tillin, on p. 314. 

t The Vulgate here gives the right rendering of the original — ^ non 
adoravemnt,' did not w^ship, * non accepemnt,' did not receive. The 
pluperfisct rendering was uildoubtedly given in compUanee with the der 

14» 
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of sach faithibl witnesBes liTuig, dj'mg, rising, reigning 
ihrooghoat that whiile period. Being partakers of that 



mauds of a preYiouB theory, which could not be so well subseired by a 
conect veraioa. 

We append, in diis connexion, the fioDowing vahiable remaiks from 
GippsTs " Fint ResmrectioD,'' p. 133 : ** I would begin, tlieiefi»e, by sug- 
gesting an inquiry as to whether the fourth Ycne is correctly trandated. 
The reader will observe, that in our translatioa the veibs wmt, v«a given, 
Uvedf reigned, are in one tense ; bat the verbs had wortk^ped, and had 
received, are in another. In the Greek, however, they are all in the 
same tenae,the aorist: UiBivam^sat; USO^, was given; «po«nr«inf««y, icor- 
thipped; t\m$o9 ^received ; i^nvmr, lived; iff t»tXjnn», reigned. According 
to our translation, the time of the ' w o r a hippi ng the beast' and ' receiving 
his mark,' &c., is difibrent from that of the 'sitting oa the tfarrae,' the 
' living and reigning.' The impression which it conveys Is, that ' the 
worshipping the beast,' &c, todL place in some period antecedent to thai 
during which the persons reign with Christ I cannot, however, perceive 
that the original implies this. It appears to me, that as these veibs are 
all in the same tense in the original, so they mnst all refer to the same 
time ; and that, whatever be the time of ' not worshipping the beast, nor 
receiving his mark,' the same is the time of the ' sitting on thrones, living 
and reigning.* I conceive, therefore, that the. time during which the per- 
sons described refuse to worship the beast and his image, is that during 
which they are sitting upon the thrones, living and reigning with Christ. 
It is upon this point that my present view of the passage depends. If there 
are instances in the New Testament, in which verbs occurring in one 
verse, and in the same tense, signify emirely difierent times — some refer- 
ring to time past, in this life ; and others to time future, in the life to 
come — such instances would show that the verbs in tins verse also may re- 
fer to different times, although they are in the same tense. But as I am 
not aware of any such instances, my present impression is, that, according 
to correct construction, each verb being in the same tense must refer to 
the same time. 

" Having made these observations, I would suggest whether ver. 4 
would not be more correctly translated thus : ' And I saw thrones, and 
they sat upon them, and judgment was given unto them ; and I saw the 
souls of those who were beheaded for the testimony of Jesus, and for the 
word of God, and such as (or whosoever) worshipped not the beast, neither 
image, and received not his mark upon their forehead and their hand^ 
.lived (or they lived) and reigned with Christ the thousand years." 
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divine principle of eternal life which our Saviour himself 
declares exempts a man from the triumph of death, they are, 
of course, the subjects of a resurrection perpetually devel* 
oping itself; and how could such a favored destiny be any 
more pertinently expressed than by the very language which 
John has applied to it ? — " I saw the souls (t^o^) of them 
which were beheaded," dtc* This is language appropriate to 
a meniai and not an ocular perception, the objects of which 

Let the reader therefore bear m mind, that I aanime, as the whole baeis of 
my present view, that the verbs 9itting, giving, worshipping, receiving p 
Uviag, reigning, being all in the same tense, refer all to the same time ; 
and, with this impression, I venture to suggest the following ; which, it 
appears to me, may be the general outline of this prophecy. 

" First, That a body of persons would arise in the kingdom of the beast, 
who would, in a figurative sense, 9it upon thrones, have judgment given 
to them, and live and reign with Christ; and that the subjects of this 
the first resurrection would be characterized by refusing to worship the 
beaet and his image, and would be exposed to persecution, and to he slain 
for the testimony of Jesus and ike word of God : and that a succession of 
persons so characterized would continue to arise in the kingdom of the 
beast, and to live and reign with Christ as kings and priests during the 
thousand years. 

" Secondly, When this period of a thousand years is ended, and at the 
commencement of the succeeding period described in ver. 7-10, a second 
resurrection of a similar kind will take place, when the rest of the dead 
will live, as foretold in ver. 5 ; and during this period the remainder of 
the Lord's kings and priests will arise, and live and reign with Christ. 
This second resurrection, however, will perhaps not be chiefly in the king- 
dom of the beast, but in other parts ; nor will it be a time of martyrdom ; 
and af^er this second resurrection, and during the living and reigning of 
its subjects, the events foretold in ver. 7-10 will take place. 

" Thirdly, After the conclusion of this second period Christ will come, 
and the judgment of aU the dead will take place, as described in vers. 
11-15." 

* " John does not say that he saw that the men who were beheaded 
lived again on the earth. He asserts merely, that he saw the souls of 
them that were beheaded, not living again, but living ; that is, filled with 
unceasing joy, as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, live to Ood." WitsU Ex" 
ere. Sac. p. 513. 
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were not risen bodieSy but risem smiUy ci which we have 
•headj seen that ffnfxoi, is intrinsically the legitimate ex- 
pfession. They are the * many ' of Daniel, who have 
awakened from q>iritaal sleep, leaving the * rest of the dead ' 
still buried in the slumbers of that moral lethargy by which 
they were overwhdmed, and thus distinguished from the class 
of the living and reigning. Their state is a true resurrec- 
tion state, called * ffie first resurrection,' for reasons which 
will soon be assigned. The * rest of the dead,' or as Pareus 
with equal justice renders it, 'the rest, eve» the dead,' 
neither awake nor live during the thousand years, nor at any 
other time.* This, as we have seen from Danid, is the very 



* " By ' the rest of the dead' are nndentood all othen (the martyrs 
and confeaaore excepted) who emhraced not the testimony of Jeooa in all 
lliia time, hat were either professed enemies of Christ, as Jews and Pagans 
without the church, or &lse Christians or anti-Christians in the church. 
These, he saith, are dead, not by a corporal, but a spiritual death in sin, 
of which death the apostle speaketh, ' When ye were dead m sins f and 
* She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.* So Christ, ' Let the 
dead bury the dead.* ' The dead shall hear the voice of the Son of man.' 
For he (John) speaketh of the state of the ungodly living on the earth, 
whom he opposeth to the mart3rrs, not as then living with Christ in heaven, 
but as formerly embracing and professing the witness of Jesus on earth. 
Therefore, in the words, ' The rest of the dead,' the distinction is not be- 
tween the dead, but after the Greek phrase the genitive is put for the nom- 
inative, ' the rest of the dead ' for * the rest even the dead.' So in ch. 9. 20, 
' the rest of the men,' that is, 'other men.' At least, it is a distinction of such 
as of old were living on earth, but dead spiritually ; for of old the martyrs 
also, before they repented and embraced the testimony of Jesus, were dead 
spiritually as the rest ; but because they lived again spiritually on earth, 
therefore after death they lived and reigned gloriously with Christ in 
heaven. ' But the rest lived not again,' to wit, from the death of sin 
through faith and repentance, but despising the testimony of Jesus, re- 
mained in paganisnf, or repented not of their idolatry, hypocrisy, and 
other sins in anti-Christianism ; as in ch. 9. 20, ' The rest of the men, 
which were not killed by these plagues, repented not of the works of their 
hands, that they should not worship devils, and idols of gold,' &c., which 
doth excellently interpret this." Par^pus on ^he Apoe. ch. SO. 5. 
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point of distinction between the two classes, that the one 
awakes and lives, and the other does not. This is the view 
sustained bj the whole tenor of the Old Testament repre- 
sentations, viz., that the wicked never awake from the deep 
death in which thej are sunk. Though thej continue to 
exist, yet having no participation in that principle of divine 
life of which Christ is the sempiternal source and the only 
bestower, their existence, though perpetual, is penal, and no 
deliverance ever reaches them from the fearful bondage of 
their doom.* During the lapse of the centuries in que»- 

* Even at the risk of an apparent supererogation of proof we ad- 
dace the following instances of Rabbinical diction on this head, the weight 
of which, in the present connexion, depends upon its being founded upon* 
and warranted by, the current phraseology of the Old Testament, although 
it is very possible they may have unduly strained the import of particular 
passages cited in its sapport. 

In the Midrash CoheUth, fol. 82. 2, on Eccles. 9. 5, " The living 
know that they must die," it is said, " By this is to be understood those 
who in death are said to be living." So also of the clause, ** The dead 
know not any thing ;" '* by this is understood the wicked, who even in lifo 
are said to be dead." 

In the IdrmSttta,i2Si, 23, on P& 115. 17, " The dead praise not tbs 
Lord," R. Simeon says, " This is certainly true of those who are called 
dead; for the holy blessed God is called living, and dwells among those 
who are caUed living, and not among those who are called dead" 

In the Tanckmna, fol. 36. 3, it is said, " Our dead (i. e. the Israel- 
ites) are not dead, as says the Psafanist, Ps. 149. 5, ' Let the saints be 
joyful in glory.' " 

Jalkwt Seuben, fd. 126. 1, " The righteous in their death are called 
Ztom^, because the righteous are not polluted ; and this is mystically point- 
ed out by that, that ' the holy flesh is never corrupted.' " 

Jalkut Simeon, 2 fol. 109. 3, " There is no difference between the 
limng and dead righteous ; they difier only in name.*' 

Sohar, fol. 17. 4, " The righteous are worthy to be called living in 
the world to come." 

Synopsis Sohar, p. 138, n. 7, "Jacob our fiither and Moses our 
teacher, upon whom be peace, are not dead; and so of all who are in per- 
fection, for upon this true life depends. And although it is written of them 
that diey are dead, yet this is to be understood only in respect to us, and 
not in respect ts them." 
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k4«« Uf Jt^eMHffUitii mitt Maaet>«c m i. 

4|ii>c#M?M^ i/i Uie Ispfnf I*, of G«ic tmUf trmt 

Ihtfc u«M^ Mi U^ tktfii on eartii, or ob riiUhri wnA ^azitiral 
bodMn, tor tb« /if^* tff ifj ettiier cose tix; saa 
^M/#/ U»H*|r Hiihne\y il^^ cottplenieiii of tfaeir 
iinmiiiAAkifU iv whksli tiie previoiK destb of the IndT^imie 
M»4^i: U*iMj UjfkUj^ fttoiiU; lit ui^ the ^arm i ailfc wbici ire 
iirv4i 44Arfcii|| f M; <Uir. 7'iieM: wore the yawaam mhaui the 
^<#^iMtt ^uM^ Aij 4x;i»iaiic vitoioij, and tre see not boir te could 
Wi'tii UiiVi: 44'4K>riUs<i iWfti other wwe. 

JiM< M^l7 M lhi« 4;iilUs<| tke jurU rtswrrtdUm ? The 
i#U4: iu>«tV4tf U/ ihi« ^ueiftMW M mgfeated, ve think, hf a 
fttUitm^Ai u^ Urn gf vMMd« oil which it if ctHled a naorrec- 
i|i;M lU. uH, mui U) iU r4MiJ chrofiologieil reUtions. AflBom- 
^;;g ;m <U' </'ii4M< lh4$ iM;4ji^dii«««ofoarpreTioasezpo8itiooof 

ll/i; hi^lnfii of fli«f ///> which the/ tre stid to hare lired a 

lift: v^hM'h invi^lvuu no iiiiplication wbateferof there?i¥al of 
lh(;i» ^/^/^// hmlifit-'Wti ar<i to bear in mind that the locale 
III Hmi jHiJiiitiii Nrnnary, an indeed ia that of the whole book, 
|4 MtMMtly ihtt IliMiian 0iii|iire. It it within the limits of this 



• III ilu: .IuwimIi Mhlrn^h Tillin, fol. 43. 1, it if laid, that " upon the 
UtH«i|i«M ill lltu MaMimh ihti wurlil ibill bt dtioltttd for a thousand years." 
Tin* uMwMhU Willi |)ii< vlww w»» art> now advooating, that this Millwmial 
IMfOm^ k mtl. iHlfii^aU^Uy, a VY««»o«Ma ara, bat ths i«t«»iit. 
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empire, under its nominallj Christian phasis, and during the 
prevalence of the power of the Beast and of his worship, 
that this grand moral resurrection takes place. It was ful- 
filled in the successive rising up of faithful witnesses of 
Jesus and sturdy resisters of the Papacy during the lapse of 
those ages of darkness and decline which throw their 
gloomy shadows upon the pages of ecclesiastical history. 
As such a resurrection was predicted, so it occurred. But 
this resurrection, which concerned the then existing territory 
of the Christian church, does not exhaust the full burden of 
the prophetic word. At a period subsequent to the close of 
the thousand years, and synchronizing in the main with the 
sounding of the seventh Trumpet, the Scriptures have else- 
where announced an extensive conversion of the Jews, and 
that too under the very figure of a resurrection of the most 
stupendous kind. The detailed account of this is to be found 
in the 37th chapter of Ezekiel, of which we have elsewhere 
attempted a full exposition. But synchronical with this is 
to occur also, as the Scriptures intimate, a great ingather- 
ing of the Gentiles, which will of course, like that of the 
Jews, be a virtual vivification of the spiritually dead. ** If 
the fall of them be the riches of the world, how much their 
fulness?'' *' Blindness in part has happened unto Israel, till 
the fulness of the Gentiles be come in.'' This denotes a 
cotemporary conversion on a large scale of Jews and Gen- 
tiles ; and this we conceive is to constitute the second re- 
surrection, the annunciation of which is not given in this 
connexion, but is to be sought in other parts of the Scrip- 
ture. It is not the resurrection of ' the rest of the dead' here 
mentioned, which has more especial reference to Christen- 
dom, and who are never to rise, but to entirely a different 
class of subjects. 

But did the prophet see the living, reigning, and judging 
saints alone ? Let us listen to his own report embodied in 
the closing paragraph. 
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XX. 11-15. 

GR. ENO. TESS. 

Ktu tldof ^q6p09 fUyap And I saw a great white 

ItVHOf, nai tap xaaiutipop in ^one, and him that sat oo i^ 

^.*.«^r. sJ. A^i. ^^^^2^^», S^, from whose face the earth and 

auTOv, ov ««o ffC(Vw;fOV «<F; ^^ j^^^n fled away: and 

ytf fi yfj nat o ovgapog, not ^^^^ ^^^ foun^ no p^ for 

fonog ovx fVQidfi avtoXg, them. 

Ka\ tldop tovg rexQOvfff And I saw the dead, small 

f ottf uiVttlovc xal tovi fit' and great, stand before God ; 

itoovt: iar&tae htimw tov ^ books were opened: 

A ' * aa-i ' » ' A and another book was opened 

^Qopov, xajT ^i^ha yo^x^nj ^hj^h is the book of HIeTand 

caf ' Hou aUo^ ^t^hop riPOi-^ the dead were judged ont of 

}{^rj, iati T^tf C^^tf * xac those things which were writ- 

H(fi&riaap oi pexQOt «x tmp ^^n in the books, according to 

yuyqafAiiipm ip toig pi^Xmg ^«r works. 
Kara ta Iqya avtmp, 

Kai idmntp i ^aXaaaa tovg And tiie sea gave up the 

PtHQOvgf^ohg U avrij, xai 6 dead ^ich were in it; and 

^upatog xai 6 adtig idmxap death and hell delivered up the 

nai jxQi&fiaap ixaatog xata according to their worki 
fa tQva avj&p. 

Kui 6 {^dvatog xai 6 ^dt]g And death and hell were 

i^XfjOrjaap tig trjp XifiptiP rov caet into the lake of fire. This 

nvQog ' oiiog 6 Oatatog 6 ^ ^^ second death. 
dtvuQdg iartp, 

^ Kai et r/tf ovx ei^*^^ «^ And whosoever was not 

fj fii'l^Xqi tTjg fca^tf yeygafifM' found written in the book of 

pog, fh^arj tig tTjp XifAvriP tov Ij^e was cast into the lake of 

nvQog. ^"^ 

This is the opening of a scene which, though essentially 
related to the foregoing, is to be dated subsequent to the 
close of the thousand years, and intimately connected with 
the sounding of the seventh Trumpet, at the period of which 
it is said, ch. 11. 18, '' And the time of the dead is come, 
that they should he judged^ and that thou shouldest give re- 
ward to thy servants the prophets, and to the saints, and 
them that fear thy name, small and great." These dead, in 
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the nature of the case, are the spiritually dead, constituting 
the class opposed to the spiritually Kmng, Of the former 
nothing had been said in connexion with the lapse of the 
thousand years, except simply that they did not, like the 
saints, live during that period. Still it was fitting that they 
should be brought to view in some part of the scenic pano- 
rama. Here then the curtain is lifted, and we are permitted to 
look in upon them. But the visioning is all spiritual ; and that 
no mention is made of h resurrection, or of bodies, arises from 
the fact so often adverted to, that a resurrection is not pre- 
dicated of the wicked, i. e. the spiritually dead. They 
abide in death as their element ; and in this condition they 
are exhibited to our contemplation. As dead they lived, 
as dead they died, as dead they are judged.* The error, we 
conceive, is illimitably great to suppose the judgment here de- 
scribed a visible judgment in the natural sphere, the subjects 
of which are men restored to life and reinvested with bodies. 
There is not, that we can perceive, the remotest allusion to 
bodies in the present context. The true doctrine of the re- 
surrection affords the true key to the symbolic problems be- 
fore us. As that doctrine in effect brings the spiritual 
world into the closest proximity to the present, it is but a 
slight transition to pass ideally fi'om the one into the other, 
and that transiticm we are here doubtless required to make. 
The spiritually dead must be sought in the region where 
they abide after death. The transaction here set forth is 
unquestionably to be conceived as occurring within the veil. 
As the * dead' had nothing to do with the living transac- 

* We may here remark, that what we deem the false constraction 
ufliially patnpoii die paasage respecting the living of the rest of the dead, 
has imdoobCadly arisen from a fiJse reading of the original. In the estab- 
lished text of the eariier editions of the Greek Testament the lection is 
oiK ivi^neav, which properly implies lived not again, and after this our 
translation was made. But all the modem editions unanimously reject 
this reading and adopt oix t^^ew, Uoed not. This gives a new complexion 
to the passage, and all hot enfinoes oar eonstmetion. 



tioBf of the tho— lad jean» and as jd so groimd was to 
be given far the inferenee, thai thej had been ofvttloc^ed of 
the dirine justice, the spirit of praphecj leads the ^iiit of 
the prophet within the precincts of that regkn where akne 
their existence or their destiny was to be rerealed. 

Another reaark of some moment we would make in 
this connexion. As John acts thron|^iont in a rqweaenia- 
tive character, or in other words as a personal endiodinient 
of the church throogh snccessiTe ages, so it is doobtlesi 
implied, that at the period to which the pvofihecj more 
partieiilarij refers, there will be, if we may so saj, an in- 
creased power and inlensitj of ^iritnal Tision, a piercing of 
the mental eye throogh and beyond all ootward envdopes, 
•o that the substantial scoies of the interior world shall be 
amazingly disclosed to the realizing perc^ition of the spirit 
It is in this, as one sense, that we understand the passing or 
fleeing away of hearen and earth from the £tce of him that 
sittelh opoQ the throne. We beliere indeed that this is pre- 
cisely the period annoanced by Isaiah as that when the new 
heavens and the new earth are to be ushered in; but as the 
evidence is to our minds utterly defective that any physical 
event is then to happen which can answer to the sublime 
burden of this language, we are coDstrained to seek its solu- 
tion in part in the occurrence of some new subjective condi- 
tion of believers, which enables them with comparative ease 
to pass from the sphere of the natural into that of the spir- 
itual, and contemplate with unclouded'survey the grand re- 
alities of that world. This will be a virtual abolishing the 
old heavens and the old earth, and the opening of a new 
world to the wondering gaze of the illuminated spirit The 
material universe is, if we may so say, seen through, and 
offers no longer an insuperable impediment to a profound 
insight into the inner soul or sphere of which it is an enve- 
lope. We know the effect, even in common religious expe- 
rience, of the couching of that moral cataract which had 

re obscured the vision of the inward eye ; how at once 
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the signtficaat motto, vettra praierienmi, old iJUngi are 
passed away, is written on the whole face of creation, and 
the man seems to be horn into two worlds, both new, at the 
same time. Thas in the present case the implication is in 
our view obvious, that inasmuch as this judgment is really 
enacted in the spiritual world, aad no4 on the theatre of the 
earth, so about the time of its incipient occurrence, there 
will be a growing recognition of this fact, and a virtual 
approximation of the world of faith to the world of sense. 

We doubt not that there will be stupendous moral and 
political changes in the state of the world at this period, 
which will substantiate in great measure the superb shadows 
of the prophet, but we nevertheless look for more than this. 
We anticipate a measure oi spiritual intuition which has never 
before been accorded to the world — an aptituekio penetrate 
beyond the grossness of the letter-— the sensuousness of the 
symbol— to the inner core of the mystery and the sense. The 
precise nature of that process which is thus to result in open- 
ing heaven and hell to the spiritual perception of living men, 
and in making them more distinctly cognizant of their stu- 
pendous realities, we may not be able at present to define ; 
but that such will be the result we have the follest ccmvic- 
tion, nor do we believe that any interpretation of the clos- 
ing chapters of the Apocalypse will ever fully solve their 
enigmas but one that is founded on the admission of a new 
subjective state of the Christian man in reference to them. 
While, on the one hand, the characteristics of the New Je- 
rusalem economy are such as to imply the continuance of 
the present mundane system as its grand locale, it is on the 
other presented under such aspects as seem to necessitate 
the inference, that some change is absolutely requisite in 
order to qualify men in the ilesh for entering into a full re- 
alization and participation of its blessings. We look for the 
evolutions of the divine counsels to open a new chapter of 
marvels upon the world in connexion with the fulfilments of 
the closing oracles of John. *' The third period of the 




eliiirch*' sajB Daobaz/' is aa age of wooden in a triDsoeiui- 

cnt degree." 

Boi we rereit again to the 'jndgment of the dead.' 
The great porpoae of the Spirit is to intimate that a fitting 
award was to be meted oot to the immense nrahitndes of 
those who were written as non-iiring during the lapse of the 
thousand years. Though dead in the sight of God as to any 
acting of true spiritual life, yet they had been sufficiently 
alire to inflict untold snftrings upon the liring witnesses of 
the truth, and to bring them, from age to age, to the Moody 
Mock. It was proper, therefore, that they should be judged 
— men of all grades and orders — the ' great' and the * small,' 
L e., the eminent and the mean. For this purpose * the 
hooka are opened,' eridently a symbolical eipression, de^ 
noting simply the fiict, that their ' works' are all registered 
in the records of the dirine remembrance as well as their 
own, as the unquestionable ground of the sentence which is 
to be pronounced. As the ' books' then are a mere figure, 
a part of the costume of the scene, we infer the same as to 
the * throne,' and its occupancy by a visible judge. The 
whole is emblematic, and not real. God does not sit upon a 
throne, nor does he, like earthly monarchs, keep written 
archives of the afiairs of his kingdom. The imagery por- 
trayed is in accordance with our common notions of judicial 
proceedings, and is thus best calculated to produce the prac- 
tical effect designed. To the great mass of men of all ages 
such a representation will appeal with more power than any 
other, while at the same time, as the moral reason is devel- 
oped and educated, the scenery will gradually reserve itself 
into an inward process, the necessary result of character, 
and fixing one's spiritual and eternal state by an established 
law. If men were universally elevated in this life above 
the sphere of the sensuous, this more abstract view of the 
subject would be all that would be requisite to exercise the 
most ample control over their practical conduct ; for to the 
ecting mind there can be no higher sanction to a moral 
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law than that in its own nature, and by its inevitable conse- 
quences, it works out weal or woe to its subject, according 
as he obeys or violates it But the mass of men are not r^ 
fieding ; they are ^habitually incompetent to appreciate the 
force of purely moral considerations, and theref<Mre the wis- 
dom and benignity of Jehovah have accommodated their 
revelations of human destiny to the intellectual infirmities 
of the race. They are communicated through a medium 
that shall address itself to their imaginations. They are set 
forth under the guise of symbols and images calculated to 
work on their hopes and fears, and to move the reason 
through the machinery of the passions. Thus in regard to 
the sublime pictured scenery we are now contemplating. 
The tnUh^ divested of all drapery, undoubtedly is, that each 
individual of this countless multitude was actually judged^ 
as every man necessarily is, the moment he became a den- 
izen of the world unseen. His chara€ter decided his destiny. 
But in accordance with the general analogy of revelaticm, 
the judgment is here represented as concentrated to a point, 
to a sin^e act, and its candidates are exhibited as arraigned, 
as having their indictment read out to them, and then sub- 
jected to a formal sentence followed by an actual execution. 
This is the lot of the condemned ; and such is the import of 
the symbols, that whatever may be the true nature of their 
doom, no possible solution can avoid the inference that it is 
tremendously fearful^ and no man can fail to impose upon 
himself, to his infinite detriment, who adopts any construc- 
tion of the figured scenery which goes in any way to relax 
the awful tone of sanction that runs through the whole. 
Still we are not to be deterred by any contingency of this 
sort fi'om the humble and reverent attempt to resolve shadr 
&W8 into substance. 

** And another book was opened, which is the book of 
life." The ' book of life' is the hook of the living. The 
phraseology is founded upon repeated allusions in the Old 
Testament, many of which are transferred to the New. 
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Compare Ex. 32. 33. Ps. 69. 26, (where the Targum has 
* book of the record of the living/) Is. 4. 3. Ezek. 13. 9. 
Dan. 12. 1. Phil. 4. a Rey. 3. 5.— 13. 8.— 17. 8. The 
names enrolled in that book, are the names of the Uving in 
contradistinctiou from the dead, who are here represented 
as being judged, * The judgment does not dearljr appear 
to pass upon the living. The register in which thej are 
written is merely opened that they may be designated, in 
order to their taking their seats as co-assessors with Christ, 
and share with him in the act of adjudication. ** Know ye 
not that the saints shall judge the world 1" By this opening 
of the ' book of life' the tribunal is fully constitnted, and 
the award is then given. '* The dead were judged out of 
those things that were written in the books, according to 
their works." 

" And the sea gave up the dead that were in it, and Death 
and Hell (Hades) delivered up the dead which were in them; 
and they were judged every man according to their works." 
This is of course to be understood as the statement of some- 
thing which occurs prior to the act of adjudication just men- 



* " A number of books are opened, and this is contrasted with the 
opening of a single book; and while it is stated that the dead are judged, 
every man out of these books, according to his works, the opening of the 
other book is for another purpose altogether. It is notnsed to call up to 
judgment any individual whose name is written therein ; but it is em- 
ployed simply as a testimony to establish the perfect justice of the sen- 
tence on the others ; to manifest that not one of those who will then be judged 
had his name written in the book of life. As the solemn tribunal is sit- 
ting for the judging of " the rest of the dead," we may suppose there 
will be a reference to this book ; and as each individual is accused, we 
may imagine the question to be asked, '^ Is his name in the book of life T" 
** Is there any escape for him ?'* " No ; it is not found there," will be the 
answer. " Whosoever was not found written in the book of life was cast 
into the lake of fire." This is all which can be grounded upon the men- 
tion of this book of life in this awful passage of God's word." Dallas 9 Ser- 
mon on the Judgment of the Living, in ** Lecture* delivertd iy 2\0tl«» 
Clergymen of the Church of England.*' Load. 1844. 



tioned aboTe. Keeping steadily in mind the main idea ahore 
insisted on^ that the 'dead ' in this connexion are the spirit- 
ually dead — the dead equally before and after their physical 
decease — we shall have no difficulty in grasping the drift of 
this part of the oracle. It simply affirms the universality of the 
judgment in relation to its true subjects. No matter by what 
form of dissolution they passed out of the present life.* 
Whether they met their fate by being ingulfed in the wa- 
ters of the sea, or sunk under the stroke of pestilence or any 
other species of wasting disease — the true prophetical sense 
of death=mortality — it is a matter of no account in bar 
of the certainty of their being summoned to judgment. 
** Though they dig into hell, thence shall mine hand take 
them ; though they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring 
them down ; and though they hide themselves in the top of 
Carmel, I will search and take them out thence ; and though 
they be hid from my sight in the bottom of the sea, thence 
will I command the serpent and he shall bite them." There 
shall be no exemption for a single soul. Judgment and 
doom are inevitable, and no dark recess of ocean, earth, or 
heaven shall retain its refugees, when the loud-sounding 

I ^ — • — ~ — ^ 

* In chap. 21. 1, the prophet says, ** And I saw a new heaven and a 
new earth ; for the first heaven and the first earth were passed away ; 
and there mat na more sea." This is addaced with considerable plausibili- 
ty as an ofcjeelion to the common theory of the occurrence of the 'judgment 
of the dead ' at what is termed ' the end of the world,' for daring the previ- 
008 New Jerusalem state it wonld seem not to exist. Our own impres- 
sion is, that under that new earthly economy the sea will no longer exist 
a» a eea, i. e. as a separating barrier in the way of the intercourse of na- 
tions. Such will then be the improvements in the various arts of naviga- 
tion, that the ocean shall be, as it were, bridged, and ofier no more imped- 
iment to travelling than the land. Consequently it ceases to be, as it 
was before, a source f^ destrufition to men ; and this passage taken 
in connexion with chap. 20. 13 and 21. 4, shows that the three grand 
forms of destruction, to wit, the Sea^ Death, and Hades, are all done away 
under thetiew dispensation. 
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lamnKimt Dkutbk ! shall be beard in reTerberated echoes 
tbrooghoai crealioa's limitB. 

Still we oannoC be insensible to a large admixture of 
the symbolical element in the midst of this wrdftmn scenerj. 
Both Death and Hades are here personified. They are rep- 
resented as a kind of Jnailsrs of the dreary realms of dead 
aonls, and thej are here set before ns as giving ap those whom 
they had before held in their keqiing. As * Death' is the 
prophetical term for wurtohiy^ more especially nnder the 
form of sichuss or pestiknee^ or any thing which is the cause 
of preauitere demtk^ the intimation is, that all the thousands 
and millions who had been hurried in any of these modes out 
of life, are now to be recognized as being in existence, and 
candidates for their final and jost award, the sentence of the 
'second death/ the term for that punishment, whatever it 
be, which is the equitable sequence of their spiriimai deatk 
The import of * Hades' or ' Hell' is closely related to that 
of ' Death.' Death and Hades are firequently qioken of 
together, as being a kind of inseparable companions. Re? . 
6. 8, " And I looked, and behold a pale horse ; and his name 
that sat on him was Death, and Hell (Hades) followed with 
him." Death delivers over his victims to Hades, that is, 
mortal disease or premature death transmits its subjects into 
the invisible world, and the intrusted charge of the one 
cannot well be reclaimed without an equivalent demand 
made upon the other. As then they received their subjects 
in concert, they resigrQ them in concert. The sheriff and 
the jailer unite in the surrender of the culprit to the sentence 
of the judge. 

" And Death and Hell were cast into the lake of fire." 
The profoundest depths of symbolical meaning are involved 
in these words. The passage is based primarily on an al- 
lusion to Hos. 13. 14, *' I will ransom them from the power 
of the grave (Gr. adov, hades) ; I will redeem them from 
death : O death, I will be thy plagues, O grave ($^, hades), 
I will be thy destruction." We can resdve the purport of 
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;he words only by a searching inquiry into the time to 
which the events here described are to be assigned. And 
we observe, first, that it is certainly not the end of the 
world, as popularly understood, for the New Jerusalem 
state, which is gradually to be developed on the earth, is 
yet to ensue. The precursor to this state is the sounding 
of the seventh trumpet, which we have already seen is syn- 
chronical with this judgment of the dead. And let us here 
remark, that this New Jerusalem economy, and not the 
Uillennium, constitutes the grand sabbatical or septenary 
)eriod of the world, and this is of unlimited duration, in 
iCGordance with what Moses says of the creation-week ; 
Q which it will be noticed that, unlike the preceding days, 
he Sabbath is not defined by * evening and morning,' thus 
onveying by implication the idea, that that day is a type 
if a sabbatism of unlimited extent. This sabbatism we re- 
ognize in the New Jerusalem state, immediately previous 
o which the heavenly bride, the Church, adorns herself for 
ler husband, just as Adam received his new-created Eve on 
he close of the sixth day, as he was about entering on his 
irst Sabbath. The chain of disclosures in the Apocalypse 
ands us, in this 20th chapter, at the Saturday evening of 
he world's great week, to which this * judgment of the 
lead ' is more especially to be referred, for the next diap- 
er opens with the introduction of the new heavens and the 
lew earth, and the descent of * the holy city,' the New Jeru- 
salem, the bride, the Lamb's wife, coming to the consum-^ 
mation of her long-expected nuptials. 

Now of this predicted state, just about to open with 
ibounding Wiss upon the earth, it is expressly said, ch. 21. 4, 
;hat "there shall be no more death there, neither sorrow nor 
:rying, neither shall there be any more pain ; for the former 
;hing8 are passed away." Death, therefore, in the sense above 
explained, o^ premature mortality, is to have no place in that 
>eatific dispensation, and consequently he is here represent* 

15 
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ed ts being abolished on the eve of its commencement* 
Bot as Death and Hades are indissolnbly aseociated in tlie 

* Ab the position which we have aasamed above is one of the utmost 
importance to oar general argument, we must be permitted to introduce an 
extract from an article in the < Hierophant* (p. 13), on the chronological 
relations of the MiUenninm and the New Jenuakm, wheie we have dis- 
CHSMd the present point at great length. 

John 21. 4. Isaiah 65. 19, 20. 

And God shall wipe away all And I will rejoice in Jerusakm, 
tears from their eyes; and there anc^oy in my people : and the voice 
shall be no more death, neither sor- of weeping shall be no more heard 
row, nor crjring, neither shall there in her, nor the voice of crying. 
be any more pain : for the former There shall be no more thence an 
things are passed avray. infant oi da]^, nor an <^d man tbat 

hath not filled his days: for the 
child shall die an hundred yean 
old : bat the sinner being an hoB- 
dred years old diall be accuiBed. 

It would doubtless aj^ar, at the first blush, that these passages, tfaoogli 
containing some expressions in common, were yet irreconcilably at vari- 
ance on the grand point of mortalitif, in the state which they are design- 
ed to depict to us. We see, it is said, in one the unequivocal assoiance 
that ' there shall be no more death' there, and in the other an equally j 
clear intimation that there shall be death, though its stroke may, in the 
general, be deferred to extreme old age. So far as the letter is concern- 
ed, this appears indeed a very formidable objection to the identity of the 
states described by the two writers. But we have no doubt the objectioB 
is entirely superable, and we proceed to show that a simple reference to 
the prevailing usus loquendi in regard to the word * death' (^aroroc) 
will solve the enigma without the least difficulty. 

The remark is well nigh superfluous to scholars, that the prevailing 
diction of the New Testament is strikingly governed by and confcmned 
to that of the Septuagint or Greek Version of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
But in no point is this fact more palpably illustrated than in the usage 
that obtains in regard to the word -^avdroq, usually translated iMi 
In a multitude of instances, this word occurs as tlie rendering of the 
Heb.i ^S'n deher, pestilence, or in a sense nearly tantamount to morto/t^ 
from extraordinary causes, such as diseases and the various casualtieB 
that prematurely extinguish life. It is therefore in strict propriety oppo0< 
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Scripture emblems, the destraction of the one is the destnio- 
tion of the other. Both, therefore, are here represented as 



ed to longevity, and not to immoriality. But conclusive evidence of this 
can be afforded only by an actual exhibition of the usage alluded to, 
which we present with the assurance, that quite as many cases remain 
behind undted as are now adduced. Ex. 5. 3, * Let cw go, we pray 
thee, three day^ journey into the desert, and sacrifice unto the Lord our 
Grod, lest he fall upon us with pettilence i^^'i) or with the sword.' Gr. 
fitiTtote ainfdvxriari tifuv &aifdtoq ^ ipovoq^ lest death or slaughter 
meet us. Ex. 9. 3, ' Behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thy cattle 
which is in the field, upon the horses, upon the asses, upon the camels, 
tipon the oxen, and upon the ^eep : there shall be a very grievous mur- 
rain P33 ^'^% dehsr hdb€d): Gr. ^ardroq ii^Y^q, « Sreat death, 
i» e. mortality. Lev. 26. 25, * I will send the pestilence ("*^^) among 
you/ Gr. ^ardroq^ the death. Deut. 28. 21, * The Lord shall make 
the pestilence ('^•i^) cleave unto thee.' Gr. -O-avdroq, the death. 
Ezek. 33. 27, ' They that be in the forts and in the caves shall die of the 
pestilence (*I3^.).' Gr. Bavarov,of the death. This usage, which occurs also 
in the Ghaldeeand the Syriac, is obviously transferred into the New Tes- 
Uubent, and affords the true clew to the interpretation of the following 
paaeages. Rev. 2. 23, ' And I will kill her children with death (ip 
^ardttp),* i. e. with pestilence or some kind of sudden and violent death, 
^ with death out of the common course of nature. Rev. 6. 8, ' And pow- 
er was given unto them over the fourth part of the earth, to kill with 
•woid, and with hunger (i.e. famine), and with death (iv -O-avatw), 
and with the beasts of the earth.' That the ' death ' here threatened is 
in fiict a deadly pestilence will be evident by comparing the passage with 
Eizek. 14. 21, fix»m which it is taken ; ' How much more when I send 
my four sore judgments upon Jerusalem, the sword, and the famine, and 
the noisome beast, and the pestilence 0^*^, Gr. &avd/tov), to cut off 
from it man and beast.' Indeed this phraseology is not unknown in our 
language, as it is common to denominate the wasting pestilence which 
ravaged Europe in the middle ages ' the Black Death.' 

With this array, then, c£ the twtw loquendi before us, and which we 
might expect to find more characteristic of the Apocalypse than of any 
otlier portion of the New Testament, Trom its dominantly Hebraic idiom, 
can we hesitate to admit that the meaning of &avdroq, death, in the 
passages before us, is that which we have assigned to it ? ' There shall 
be no more death,' is merely affirming, that in that blessed period there 
shall be an exemption from all those evil influences, physical and moral. 
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hariDg their power anoulled by being themtelTefl east into 
' the lake of fire.' '* This lake of fire/' sajs Daabaz (n 

loc), ** is but a symbolical notion or representation of the 
perpetual continuance and unchangeableness of that state, 
into which those matters are reduced which are said to be 
thrown therein; implying that they shall no more afiisct 
mankind, as being, as to them, utterly destroyed ; and as 
to themselves, never able for the future to be again whit 
they were before that condemnation." The doom, there- f 
fore, of the personified Death and Hades, is equivalent to 
their ceasing to be, or to act in their appropriate capaciti/. 
They are henceforth to have no place under that new and 
celestial economy which is about to be ushered in. Yet no 
inference can be drawn from this in support of the idea that 
men shall not die during that period ; all that it implies is, 
that death shall be no longer a scourge or a curse, ltd 
strength as a penalty is in that state utterly enervated and 
extinguished for ever. Neither can any argument be built 
upon this interpretation in favor of the hypothesis of the 
ultimate redemption and salvation of those who have fallen 
under the condemning sentence issuing from the 'great 




which now go to curtail the duration of human life, and harry thoonnds, 
in all generations, to a premature grave. UniTersal temperance in eat- 
ing and drinking, regulated paaaons, sobriety of aim, moderation of pur- 
suit, and vigilance of precaution, in all the businesses of life, combined 
with strong hereditary vital stamina, great salubrity of climate, and on* 
known improvements in the arts of physical well-being, will then do 
doubt secure to men a term of longevity vastly transcending the hi^iest 
hopes which they would now dare to indulge. This view of the subject 
brings the two prophets to a perfect tally in their description of the viaoB- 
ed future. The 'no death' of John is entirely equivalent to the 'no 
premature death ' of Isaiah, as we have found this to be the legitimate 
sense of the terms ; and it would certainly be strange, if when they agree 
80 precisely in every other item, there were no mode of bringing them 
into harmony in this. The solution given we have no donbt is the tnie 

, and we commend it to the most unsparing scrutiny of the biblical 

lar 
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white throne.' They are led by this abolition of Death and 
Qades jast where they were before, under the full force of 
that doom which is intended by ' the second death.' If we 
were called upon to specify any form of alleged Christian 
doctrine for which the least amount of evidence could be 
adduced from the Scriptures, it would be that of the final 
tmiversal salvation of the race. We say this at the same 
time that we do not scruple to adopt, in many particulars, 
as will have been seen in our preceding pages, the construc- 
tion which the abettors of that theory put upon the words 
of inspiration. But this fact brings us no nearer to the ad- 
mission of the truth of their grand tenet. For this we find 
an entire lack of positive Scriptural evidence ; and just as 
little do we find, on having recourse to rational or philoso- 
phical considerations. We are utterly at fault in seeing 
any thing in the nature of the case which should be a satis- 
factory ground of the belief As moral character must 
necessarily be the basis of destiny , we recognize no provi- 
sion made either in revelation or reason for that change, 
whether at death or afler death, by which a bad man can be 
made a good man, and as such be rendered capable of hap- 
piness. *' As the tree falleth, so it shall lie." 

But to return. " This is the second death." It must be 
acknowledged that the relation in which these words stand 
to the context creates great difficulty in their explanation. 
The difficulty arises on the score of making a metaphorical 
death the subject or victim of a real death. Death and 
Hades in the preceding clause are personified, and as such 
are said to be destroyed, annulled, or abolished, by being 
cast into the ' lake of fire,' considered as a symbol of a con- 
suming and annihilating power. This we can understand ; 
but when it is immediately added, ' This is the second 
death,' as if predicated also of Death and Hades, we are 
conscious at once of immense embarrassment in conceiving 
how that which is to be the doom of real persons can be 
predicated of symboKcai persons. We might indeed admit 
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a figure of speech, and suppose these terms to be rhetorically / 
taken in a collective sense for the subjects of each, were it not 
that they are expressly said, in the preceding verse, to have 
previovsly resigned up their subjects; and this would re- 
quire us to conceive of them as again re-collected, and, as 
we may say, re-embodied, in their representing or mystic 
personifications, and then destroyed. How then is the 
matter to be adjusted 1 Daubuz supposes a comparism to 
be intended between the effects of the * second death ' upon 
men, and of the destruction in the lake of fire upon Death 
and Hades. ''As * second death ' signifies irrecoverable 
damnation to wicked angels and men, so to Death and 
Hades it signifies an absolute cessation of the effects which 
we see the present Death and Hades have upon men." But 
to us it rather appears that the ' second death ' is here used 
but in one sense, and that it is properly predicable only of the 
condemned dead in their veritable persons, and not of the 
allegorical personages who represent them. We venture 
therefore to suggest a reading of the text, by a parenthetical 
arrangement, which to our mind relieves it of the difficulty 
in question, and still leaves the grand averment of the Spirit 
wholly unaffected. Parentheses, we know, are often to be 
admitted in the true construction of the sacred writers, 
though they are not noted in the original copies, and per- 
haps the following may be as unexceptionable as any other: 
'' And the sea gave up the dead which were in it ; and 
Death and Hell delivered up the dead which were in them: 
and they were judged every man according to their works. 
(And Death and Hell were cast into the lake of fire.) This 
is the second death." According to this construction, the 
' second death ' stands in more immediate connexion with 
the sentence of the judgment, and is predicated of the 
subjects of that judgment, instead of the mystical imper- 
sonations, Death and Hades. It is indeed clear that the 
ake of fire ' is identical with the ' second death,' for it is 
diatelv added : '' And whosoever was not found written 
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12. 2, for everlasting ' contempt' ; and this brings his lan- 
guage into distinct reference to precisely the same subjects, 
▼iz., the wicked who never awake to true life, although as 
the Chaldee Targum here affirms, ' their souls shall not 
die.' Cocceius observes, that ** by carcasses in this place 
are to be understood men abiding in spiritual death." To 
' look upon ' such carcasses is, according to Vitringa, to cofi- 
template in them an impressive and awful demonstration of 
the divine justice in the punishment to which they are con- 
demned. The consideration of the character and conduct 
which have been the procuring cause of their fearful lot will 
inspire the beholders with unutterable loathing and contempt 
excited by the moral stench of putrefying souls. Shut out 
from all participation in the blessedness and glory of the 
' holy city,' devoured by the gnawing worm of conscience, 
exposed to the holy scorn of saints and angels, they are 
condemned to pine away in a living death, the horrors of 
which can only be depicted by the revolting spectacles of 
the ' vale of Hinnom' with its decaying carcasses and gloat- 
ing worms. Fearful issue of apostatizing rebellion against 
Zion's King ! 

The point of prime moment, perhaps, in the present train 
of investigation, is that which relates to the time of this 'judg- 
ment of the dead.' To our own view, the evidence is deci- 
sive, that it cannot be at the *end of the world,' as that 
phrase is generally understood. If so, why is it not found 
at the end of the book, and set forth as the grand finale of 
the course of events which lead to it? Is there any thing 
subsequent to the general judgment, as usually apprehended, 
except the eternal states of heaven and hell, a particular 
account of which does not enter into the revelations of this 
book ? for the New Jerusalem st^te which ensues is obvi- 
ously a state developed on the earth, and among men in the 
flesh. This is evident from its being said that the leaves of 
the Tree of Life are for the healing of the Gentiles, and the 
of the earth are to bring their glory or riches into the 
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holy city. This is palpably the same state with that describ- 
ed in the closing chapters of Isaiah and Ezekiel, as any one 
may be convinced who will institute a comparison between 
them. But Isaiah and Ezekiel confessedly portray what is in 
popular parlance understood by the * latter day glory/ the 
bright and prosperous era of Zion's welfare on the terra- 
queous globe which we inhabit. How then can the descrip- 
tion of a judgment which manifestly occurs prior to this 
economy be understood of one that is to take place after it? 
On what principle can the collocation, on that view, be ac- 
counted for ? We know that it may be said that our con- 
struction utterly disturbs and deranges the entire system of 
prophetic Eschatology and throws us out at sea without rud- 
der or compass. But is it not true? Is there any possibility 
of avoiding the conclusion? If there be, are we not at lib- 
erty to demand that it be pointed out ? The conclusion 
certainly rests upon grounds that are ^ery far from being 
intuitively fallacious or vain. We have fully and fairly pre- 
sented them, and we have a sustaining consciousness that 
the greatest injustice would be done to our argument by 
treating it as a mere baseless vagary, the offspring of a way- 
ward love of new, or strange, or astounding theories. On this 
head we can safely and securely adopt the language of an 
old commentator : *' This I hold, not as if I desired to be 
the first broacber of new-found and strange opinions to the 
world, or as if I took pleasure to go against the consent of 
ail writers ; yea, God is my witness, how greatly I do detest 
and abhor that itching desire of hunting after and minting 
new and monstrous errors, by reason of a profane loathing 
of anciently received truth." {Brigktman on the Apoc., p. 
270.) While therefore we plead not guilty to the charge of 
a morbid cacoethes innovandi, we still feel so deeply the con- 
straint of loyalty to our inmost convictions of truth, that we 
cannot withhold our efforts from the attempt to settle, upon 
a solid basis, the genuine purport of revelation in a most 

16» 
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momentous department of its teachings ; and we again reit- 
erate our demand, that, if the conclusion we have stated 
above be unsound, the fallacy of it be exposed, and the 
true doctrine, on true grounds, be affirmed. 

And let us here remark, that the only possible basis on 
which a refutation of our position can be made to stand, is 
the denial of the identity of the state described in the clos- 
ing chapters of Isaiah and John ; and if this identity of 
state is denied, then the identity of language employed in 
describing each must be accounted for, and the principle 
clearly laid down which requires us to admit this diversity of 
application. The Millennium of John precedes in the order 
of the visions, and doubtless in the order of events, the New 
Jerusalem. The New Jerusalem supervenes immediately 
or speedily upon the overthrow of the mystical Babylon, 
another term for the False Prophet, whose destruction syn- 
chronizes with that of the Beast, the symbolic designation 
of the fourth or Roman empire. The passing away of the 
Roman empire, in its decem-regal form, is the result of the 
sounding of the seventh trumpet, and the seventh trumpet an- 
nounces the kingdoms of this world becoming the kingdoms 
of our Lord and his Christ ; and this, according to Daniel, is 
the kingdom of the saints which endures for ever and ever, and 
consequently this must be the same as the New Jerusalem, 
unless there are to be two kingdoms both universal, or two 
eternities in succession. Now to what coming state o^ 
Christ's kingdom do Isaiah's glowing descriptions apply 
but to that set forth in Daniel, which is the same with the 
New Jerusalem of John? We confess to the intensest 
anxiety to know by what process of interpretation this re- 
sult is to be set aside. If it stands, then must stand our 
collocation of the 'judgment of the dead,' for this takes place 
at the time of the passing away of the old heavens and the 
old earth, and it is the introduction of the new heavens and 
the new earth, which constitutes the New Jerusalem ; and 
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the announcement of this is the closing theme of revelation. 
We ha?e no account of a judgment or any thing else subse- 
quent to it. 

We may now perhaps deem ourselves somewhat pre- 
pared to reply to the objection, that the view above advo- 
cated deprives us of any clear and unequivocal assurance of 
any such event as a general judgment. We have seen that 
whatever difficulty may arise on this score, as it is a diffi- 
culty growing directly out of the fair exhibition of the 
Scripture statements on the subject, it is one with which we 
have no more concern than our readers. The disclosures 
of the Bible are the common pecuUum of all Christians, and 
the burden of its problems presses equally upon all. No 
man can be held responsible for difficulties that are created 
by the simple exhibition of what every body admits to be the 
veritable contents of the inspired word. The case would 
be different if they arose from the exigencies of what could 
be justly deemed any peculiar scheme or theory^ involving 
points not generally admitted. But this we do not concede 
in the present instance to be the fact We maintain, on the 
contrary, that the difficulty in regard to a general judgment 
at what is termed the end of the world, is an irresistible 
sequence from the common construction which is put upon 
the Scriptural records. Does not the solution then equally 
concern others with ourselves ? And what t5 the solution ? 

No one will hesitate to admit that in this, as in every 
other sphere of Scriptural hermeneutics, the certain must be 
made the criterion of the uncertain. The grand point is to 
ascertain what is certain, and what is not. As far as con- 
cerns the general scope of our discussion hitherto, if we 
have not overrated the force of our reasonings, we have 
afforded such evidence in regard to the resurrection^ that 
while the fact of the doctrine is impregnably sustained, the 
form of the doctrine must have undergone an important 
change in the mind's estimate by reason of the tests to 
which it has been submitted. Now if we may suppose that 
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the rational conviction reposes in the soandness of the 
main conclusion as to the essential nature of the resurrec* 
tion, and consequently as to its being a process progressively 
evolved, one finds himself obliged to account to his own 
reason for the fact, that a usage of speech obtains in the 
Scriptures in regard to it, which is calculated to convey an 
impression directly the reverse of that which he believes to 
be the true one. As the Scriptural mode of expression, 
literally taken, seems to imply that the resurrection is a 
simultaneous event, to occur at some definite future period, 
he cannot well rest contented till he ascertains the origin of 
this form of speech, and settles the principle on which it is 
founded. His failure to do this, however, to his entire 
satisfaction, will not vacate the strength of his former assur- 
ance of having become master of the truth of the doc- 
trine. Still he is prompted studiously to inquire. The 
result of his inquiries, if it agrees with ours, will be, that 
our Saviour and his apostles merely adopted the style of 
diction which had been immemorially prevalent among the 
Jews on this subject, and which is no doubt built upon the 
current phraseology of the Old Testament. According to 
that, a resurrection par eminence was to be one of the grand 
distinguishing features of the Messianic kingdom, the gene- 
ral designation of which was the NaJi rti^, or world to come, 
the great and glorious dispensation to be ushered in by the 
re-living Messiah, and forming the grand burden of all the 
prophets.* This distinguished period, of which the chronth 
logical characters were not very distinctly marked, was oflen 



* '' The Jews had a fancy, that the kingdom of the Messias would, be- 
gin with the resurrection of the dead, as we have noted before ; vainly 
indeed as to their sense of it ; but not without some truth as to the thing 
itself: for from the resurrection of Christ the glorious epoch of the king- 
dom of God took its beginning, as we said before, which Christ himself 
led in these words, Mat. 36. 29.'' Lightfoot, Hor. J7e&. and 
on Mat. 27. 52. 
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tenned in a very general way * thelast day ' — ' thelaatdays' — 
* the great day ' — * that day / &c. A nd as all time, in its longest 
duration, is but a handbreadth in the Divine estimation, 
so the prophets were oflen led to speak of events occurring 
in any part of that period, as happening at ' the last day.' 
Here then we have the key to those expressions of our 
Lord in the Gospels, in which he speaks of raising the 
righteous ^ at the last day.' He does not deem it expedient 
to depart from the established formulas of speech with which 
the Jews were familiar. Time and the course of events 
would develope the truths and the subsequent generations 

§ 

of the church would in this respect possess an advantage 
withheld, for wise reasons, from its primitive ages. 

The intimations respecting Xhe judgment are, as we con- 
ceive, to be interpreted on the same principle. When Paul, 
for instance, says to Timothy, " I charge thee, therefore, be- 
fore God and the Ijord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick 
and the dead at his appearing and kingdom ;" what evidence is 
there that this language is any thing more than that of Paurs 
prevailing anticipation of the occurrence of that epiphany^ 
in connexion with the judgment and the kingdom^ that were 
to distinguish the dispensation which had then opened, but 
the precise periods of which had not been revealed 1 Our 
Lord had said. Mat. 16. 27, '* The Son o^ man shall come 
in the glory of his Father with his angels ; and then shall 
he reward every man according to his works," This we 
have shown to be an announcement of his incipient coming 
at the introduction of his Gospel kingdom, when his reigning 
and judging prerogative signally commenced. Must not 
this and similar announcements have been the foundation 
upon which this entire class of the apostolical declara- 
tions rested ? — and what evidence is there that they pos- 
sessed any more than general expectations founded upon 
general predictions, the specific chronological relations of 
which had not been communicated to them 1 Certainly it 
is impossible to show that the ' times and the seasons ' which 
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the Father in his sovereigntj had appointed, were eipresak^ ^ 
made known in the apostolic age ; and there are slender 
grounds to suppose that the sacred writers ha?e impartec/ 
what they had not received. 

In 1 Pet. 4. 17, we find the apostle saying, '* For the 
time is come that judgment must begin at the house of God; 
and if it begin first at us, what shall the end be of them that 
obey not the gospel of God V* Here is the clear enunciation 
of the fact, that ti process of judgment had commenced, or 
was just about to commence, at the time when this epistle 
was written. It is clear, too, that the Jews were to be, in 
the first instance, the subjects of that judgment, and this 
lays the foundation for the reference, which is made by 
almost ail commentators, of these words to our Lord's pre- 
diction in the 24th of Matthew, to the coming calamities of 
Jerusalem, in which both the literal and the figurative 
* house of God' (i: e. the temple and the Jewish people) fell 
under the desolating scourge. But we have already assumed 
to show that that was pre-eminently the commencing epoch of 
a great dispensation of judgment which was to run down 
through the centuries of the Christian kingdom ; and if this 
be so, how natural to interpret Peter's language to the same 
effect ! Can that interpretation be shown to be wrong? 

A like construction we put upon 1 Pet. 4. 4, 5, *' Where- 
in they think it strange that ye run not with them to the 
same excess of riot, speaking evil of you : who shall give 
account to him that is ready to judge the quick and the dead'* 
By his being * ready ' to judge, d&c, is implied that the great 
predicted process of judgment was just upon the eve of being 
commenced. The true nature of the distinction here hinted 
at between the ' quick ' and the ' dead,' has ever been a point 
much mooted among commentators. The interpretation 
which recognizes in it the two classes of the ' godly ' and 
the ' ungodly,' or the ' spiritually alive ' and the ' spiritually 
td,' strikes us as more in accordance with the general 
e of revelation than any other, notwithstanding it aeems 
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to conflict with a prerioas remark, that the righteous are not 
said to be the sabjecta of a judgment. But in such cases 
the allusion is generally to the forwuil process and solenmities 
tf adjudication^ in which the saints are represented rather 
as judging than bb judged, although as a matter of fact it 
must of course be held, that all men without exception are 
reall J ike subjects ofretribution. This is clear from the apos- 
tle's declaration, " For we must all appear before the judg- 
ment^eat of Christ" But that the judgment here spoken of 
is the judgment of the great Messianic day, appears clear 
from the intimation that Christ is here said to be ' ready to 
judge the quick and dead.' This would seem fairly to imply 
the actual present setting up of the tribunal, and this we 
trust we ha?e already shown must be dated from the date 
of the Gospel kingdom. 

The more common and accredited interpretation of the 
phrase ' quick and dead ' makes it to refer to those who shall 
be alive at Christ's second coming at the end of the world, 
and the dead who shall have died previously to that event, 
but who shall then be raised in order to be judged. '' None," 
says Pearson, '' shall be there judged while they are dead ; 
whosoever stands before the judgment-seat shall appear alive ; 
but those which never died, shall be judged as they were 
alive." The difficulty cleaving to this interpretation is, that 
we cannot find that ' end of the world ' at which this event 
is held as ordained to transpire. We have shown, we think, 
that the only 'judgment of the dead ' of which the Scrip- 
tures speak as occurring at any particular epoch, is to be 
located at the eommencement of the New Jerusalem state, 
which. is indefinitely far from being at the winding up of the 
present mundane system. It is, on the contrary, the predict- 
ed consummation and perfection of that great order of things 
which has been so long evolving itself on earth, and which 
is at last to merge into a glorious sabbatism of the world, of 
undefined duration. The evidence of this must first be dis- 
posed of, before it will be possible to assign a general resur- 
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rection and judgment, and the second advent of Christ, tc» 
any such imagined * end of the world.' 

So again when Paul tells the Athenians that " God had 
appointed a day when he would judge the world by that man 
whom he had ordained," we read nothing more in the dec- 
laration than what Paul as a Jew had learned from his owo 
oracles respecting the day or dispenstUion of the Messiah, 
which was universally understood to be a day of judgment, 
and which has actually proved to be such by the course of 
events under the Gospel kingdom. 

That this is the true sense of the passage, as emanating 
from the mind of the Spirit by whom it was prompted, is 
to be inferred from the words that immediately follow^ 
" whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he 
hath raised him from the dead.'' We have already seen how 
intimately the resurrection of Christ is connected with the 
assumption of his regal dominion, to be exercised on earth 
during the Gospel dispensation, and the process of judgment 
begins at the same point and flows on through the same 
period. We see for ourselves nothing in the passage which 
necessarily implies the distant futurity of the day alluded 
to. On the contrary, when viewed in connexion with the 
general drifl of the Scriptural announcements on this sub- 
ject, the most plain and obvious sense seems to be, that the 
day had already come — that af^er long ages of forbearance, a 
dispensation had now been ushered in of which Jesus Christ 
was the head, that was to be distinguished by a grand dis- 
criminating process among all classes of men. Of this 
truth the apostle affirms that God was now giving assurance 
(ntiQwix^i in the present tense), in the fact of having raised 
up Jesus from the dead. But he was raised xv^for this very 
purpose, that he might enter at once upon that great process 
of judgment by which his kingdom was to be characterized. 
In this fact consisted the force of the * assurance.' And 
re we elsewhere informed, Rom. 14. 9, '' To this end 
died, and rose, and revived, that he might be 
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T^rd both of the dead and living/' and if Lord, then cer« 
tainly Judge. Nothing, we conceive, can be fairly urged 
against this interpretation, but the impressions which have 
been traditionally received on the general subject, fiat 
even these, we think, will give way before the demonstrable 
position, that the established rendering — ' hath appointed a 
da/, — is entirely without proof. It is impossible that the' 
reader should be more surprised at the announcement of this 
fact, than were we ourselves at its discovery. A fact it 
nevertheless is. We are fully prepared to evince that the 
use, in this connexion, of the word ' appointed/ considered 
as synonymous with fixed, decreed, ordained, is completely 
unauthorized by the established diction of holy writ. The 
original word is ciirT^cre, which, as every Greek scholar is 
aware, comes from the root mttij^ui, signifying in its primi- 
tive and intransitive sense to stand, thence in its active im- 
port to cause to stand, to place, to settle, and finally, follow- 
ing the natural train of thought, to establish, ratify, confirm ; 
in which sense it is applied to confirming or establishing 
testimony — a kingdom — a law — an oath, &c. The word 
occurs in the Aorist, as here, twelve times in the New Tes- 
tament, exclusive of the present, in not one of which does 
it bear a sense that warrants the rendering in question. It 
is true, indeed, that both Schleusner and firetschneider give 
the word in this passage the meaning of prastituo, prttfigo^ 
eonstituo, certo definio, to appoint or fix beforehand, but as 
they neither of them give any authority, it must of course 
be deemed no more than their private opinion, and the defi- 
nitions of a Lexicon are of very little account, except so far 
as they are sustained by the Concordance. But a reference 
to the Concordance will fail to afford a single instance, apart 
from this, where the sense of eippoint, purpose, fix by previa 
ous decree, can be legitimately assigned to the term. That 
idea, as we shall soon see, is appropriately expressed by an- 
other word entirely. The instances, so far as we have been 
able to discover, which come nearest to the point, are the 
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following: Mat 26. 15, ''And they covenanted (Jumiaap) 
with him for thirty pieces of silver.'' Acts 1. 23, " And 
they appointed (arri^aoy) two, Joseph and Matthias." This 
dearly denotes an act that was done at the time. Acts 7. 60, 
'* And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, 
/ay not this sin to their charge {ftti <rTij<n?g)." In nearly every 
other instance the word is used, in this tense, to denote a 
local standing or placing. In other modes and tenses, be- 
sides the literal sense of station or collocation^ the dominant 
import of the verb is to establish^ not \n purpose ^ but in ad. 
Thus Rom. 3. 31, "Yea, we establish (wrToi^ey) the law." 
Rom. 10. 3, "Going about to establish (orf^aai) their own 
righteousness.'' Hebrews 10. 9, " lie taketh away the first 
that he may estMish {artjati) the second." Mat. 18. 16, 
" That in the mouth of two or three witneases every word 
may be established (tnaOfi).*^ We are unable to discover any 
other passages in the Gospels or Epistles bearing more di- 
rectly on the t45fi5 loquendi than those we have now cited, 
and from these it must be apparent that the rendering is not 
sustained, as in all of them the idea offuturition is entirely 
wanting. They denote a present and not a purposed act. 

On recurring to the Septuagint we find the original verb 
in a vast majority of cases employed to represent either the 
Hebrew word ^^^ to stand, or ~2Ca, pas. ^S3 to be set, placed^ 
or stationed. Repeated examples occur of its being used 
in the metaphorical sense of establish, confirm, make sure 
and steadfast, precisely similar to those already quoted from 
the New Testament. But out of a list of four or five hun- 
dred instances given in Trommius, we have not been able 
to find a single unequivocal case where the word is to be 
rendered in the sense of previously appointed, fixed, or or- 
dained, in reference to an event or a fact of future accom- 
plishment. But for this, in regard to both Testaments, a 
very good reason may be assigned. The proper term for 
expressing that idea is not 10*117^, but xidnipt, to put, to place, 

secondarily to appoint, constitute^ ordain^ in which latter 
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seofle it i» expressly applied to the designation of set times 
and uasons in Acts 1. 23 : '* It is not for you to know the 
times and the seasons which the Father has put (l^ero, set, 
constituted or fixed) in his own power/' i. e. in the exercise 
of his supreme power. Other instances are the following : 
Acto 13. 47, *' I have set {ri&tiua) thee to be a light of the 
Gentiles," d&c. Heb. 12, "Whom he hath appointed {i&tjxa) 
heir of all things". 1 Thes. 5. 0, " For God hath not c^point" 
ed (I^To) us to wrath," &c. 1 Pet. 2. 8, " Whereunto also 
they were appointed {iti&tiattpy John 15. 16, ** I have 
chosen you, and ordained (fi^i^xo) you, that ye should go," 
&c. This usage might be still farther illustrated, and with 
equal fulness from the Septuagint, but we presume the above 
array of citations will be sufficient to make good our position, 
that the proper term, in Biblical style, for conveying the 
idea of decretory appointment is tl&fifit and not lanjfAt, 

To what conclusion then are we brought in regard to the 
passage before us, " God hath appointed (Korriae) a day in 
which he will judge the world ?" Is it not inevitable that 
the sense to be assigned is, that God hath established at 
the present time such day 1 — that it is even now current-^ 
that it is brought in — and that in this fact lies the great mo- 
tive to repentance which the apostle urges upon the Atheni- 
ans ? We cannot for ourselves get over the evidence that 
the term in its genuine import denotes the establishment in 
the present time of the designated day ; nor will it of course 
be possible to convict this view of error except, in the first 
instance, on phihhgicod and not on theological grounds. 
We have no peculiar complacency in disturbing or unset- 
tling the fixed views of Christendom in regard to the mean- 
ing of terms involving important points of doctrine. But 
then, on the other hand, we hold the claims of Truth to be 
imperative and paramount, and we cannot consent to pur- 
chase exemption from even the most trying imputations by 
witholding the utterance of our solemn convictions on the 
momentous themes of revelation. 
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Nor is it to be overlooked in this eonnexion, that sereral 
of the passages usually interpreted of a particular day of 
future judgment are in reality, in their genuine import, of a 
far more general bearing than the English reader woald 
suppose. Thus Mat. 10. 15, '* Verily I say unto yoa, it 
shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah 
lit a day of judgment {iv iifii^ xQlaetug), than for that city." 
Mat. 13. 30, " But I say unto you, that every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give account thereof tn a day of 
judgment {iv iuiga xglafwgy* 2 Pet. 2 9, "The Lord 
knowcth how to deliver the godly out of temptations, and to 
reserve the unjust unto a day of judgment {tig ffftdgav xQiatug) 
to be punished.'' 2 Pet. 3. 7, " But the heavens and the 
earth, which are now, by the same word are kept in store, 
reserved unto hre against a day of judgment (elg rjfju^caf 
xgiatwg) and perdition of ungodly men." Rom. 2. 16, " In 
a day {ivrjfiiQa) when God shall judge the secrets of men by 
Jesus Christ, according to my Gospel." In respect to these 
cases, and others similar, we do not feel called upon to pro- 
nounce as to the degree of positive testimony which they 
afford to the view of the subject we are now advocating. 
We simply adduce the usage as a matter of fhct, upon 
which the reader will form his own opinion. There are 
indeed other instances where the more definite expression 
iv ifi TjfiBQn xQicreatg, in the day of judgment , occurs, but the 
former also occurs, and is doubtless founded upon some 
sufficient reason, if we were capable of ascertaining it. 

At the same time we do not feel urged by any special 
necessity to rest the weight of our main conclusion on any 
minor point of doubtful criticism. The true sense of Scrip- 
ture is that sense which is according to truth. The grand 
doctrine of judgment revealed in the holy oracles is, that 
man shall be judged; just as the grand doctrine of the res- 
urrection is, that man shall rise. As to the exact manner of 

accomplishment of the one or the other, we see no 

nnds for believing that any announcements of rereli- 
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tion were designed to be so imperatively categorical and 
final as to preclude oor rational researches into the intrinsic 
nature of those processes, or to forbid the adoption of the 
sound conclusions thence resulting. Let us suppose, then, 
that these results are in fact nothing short of the discovery 
that both the resurrection and the judgment actually resolve 
themselves into a law of our nature — that our physical, 
psychical, and moral constitution is such, that we really and 
necessarily rise at death into the true resurrection, and that 
in so doing we ipso facto become the subjects of k judgment 
which seals our destiny for eternal ages. Can we set aside 
this decision of our reason when we come to the interpret ar 
tion of the literal record bearing upon these events? Is it 
possible that it should not control our construction of the 
letter of the word, in the numerous instances in which it 
seems to localize and tie down to a crisis a process which 
we know to be continually going on 1 Can we forejjro the 
certain and give ourselves up to the ambiguous X Is this 
the required mode of doing homage to that word which so 
bids us to count truth our highest treasure ? And what, we 
ask again, is the true sense of Scripture but its accordance 
with truth ? 



We have thus, we believe, brought under review all the 
important and leading texts, both in the Old and New Tes- 
tament, bearing upon the subject of the resurrection. We 
have endeavored to subject them to the test of a free but 
fair exegesis, and the results are now before us. Without 
assuming to be free from the bias which must be conceived 
as operating throughout in favor of the theory, so to term it, 
which we have aimed to establish, we may still perhaps be 
allowed to claim a competency to judge, in some impartial 
degree, of the weight of the evidence adduced in support of 
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our position. Admitting the possibility that the law of the 
deTelopment of our future being may be very probably 
ascertained by a scientific inquest into the physical and in- 
tellectual constitution with which we are endowed , the pre- 
sumption is certainly warranted that the language of revela- 
tion on the subject is so framed as not to be intrinsically in- 
consistent with our previous conclusions. It may not indeed 
be so constructed as to yield that as the most direct and ob- 
Tious sense, which we are convinced is the true sense, and 
yet we should reasonably expect it to be of such a character 
as would not irreconcilably conflict with the assumed verity 
of the doctrine. We have seen, if we mistake not, that the 
language of the inspired oracles does really answer to this 
condition. It has been shown, we think, upon competent 
grounds, that the leading term employed for conveying the 
doctrine — ' Anastasis,' resurrection — genuinely implies the 
idea of future Kfe, future living again after death. The 
implication of the revival of the dead body is not invoked 
in the true sense of the word, in its general use in this con- 
nexion. The proof of this point must be considered as the 
virtual establishment of our position ; for the generally re- 
ceived sense of this term is the main pillar of the generally 
received doctrine. The inevitable query at once occurs, If 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body is not taught by 
the term * resurrection ' fairly interpreted, by what is it 
taught? * We admit, indeed, the possibility that the term 

* " * Revivification,' it is argued, * implies previous deaclness ; rising 
again, previous recumbency. But the interred body is alone either dead 
or recumbent. Reject the resurrection of the interred body, and yon re- 
ject the resurrection ahogether.* Revivification and resurrection, it is 
replied, imply contiinied organization ; the interred body is not only dead 
but entirely disorganized, therefore resurrection cannot apply to the in- 
terred body Its so-called resurrection would not be resurrection but sub- 
limation. Resurrection applies to the deceased man, and not to that wiih 
which he ceased, on his relatively dying, to have any connection, and 
which never formed a part of his essential manhood, a manhood neither 
composite nor partible. ... He who, when he wys, * I believe in the w- 
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maj be med in such eonnexiooB and relations, as to seem 
to teach the tenet in question, but we claim neTertheless 
to have shown, that in all the passages which would natu- 
rally be referred to and relied upon ibr this purpose, a sense 
may be elicited, without the least vidence to language, that 
entirely harmonizes with the asserted genuine import of the 
term. 

What then becomes of ihe Scriptural evidence of the re- 
surrectwm of the body ? Does it not evaporate in the cruci^ 
ble of logical and philological induction ? And is it not 
inevitable that a great change must come over our estimate 
of the doctrine, viewed as a disclosure of holy writ ? Can 
it hereafter present the same aspect to the reflecting mind 
as formerly, when conceived to invdve the averment of the 
requickening of the inhumed relics of the corporeal struct 
ture t Especially, are we not presented with a new and all- 
important view of the central fact, our Saviour's resurrec- 
tion t Conscious we may be of a severe shock to all our 
fixed preconceptions on the subject, so that we can scarcely 
refrain from the exclamation of Mary, " They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him," 
and yet can the evidence be resisted? But if admitted, how 
sublime and interesting the inference that follows ! As our 
Lord forthwith emerged from his temporary subjection to 
death into a glorious resurrection-state, so also do all his 
members, the participants of that divine quickening princi- 
ple which they derive from him, pass at once from their cor- 
ruptible to their incorruptible existence, and appear in his 
presence clad in his likeness. No centurial sleep of the 
soul — no imperfect state of disembodied consciousness — no 
semi-celestialized condition — awaits the heirs of * the resur- 

eurrection of the body/ really means, * I believe in the sublimation of the 
corpse/ says what he really does not mean, or really believe. The an- 
cient millenarians were more honest, though not less mistaken ; they be- 
lieved in the resurrection of everf tooth and nail." Stephenson* a Chris- 
tologf. Vol: II. p. 193. 
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rection and the life.' The deposition of their garments of 
flesh is but the signal for their enrobement with the vesture 
of light in which they shall shine forth as the brightness of 
the sun in the firmament of heaven. No unrelieved longing 
for the resumption of their ' house which is from earth ' can 
chill the ardor of ecstatic spirits for ever at home in their 
' houses which are from heaven J The departure of the saints 
from the present life is but the development of that heaven- 
ly manhood which admits them at once to eternal fellowship 
with all that are within the veil, and to a complete and ever* 
lasting union with their risen and redeeming Head, around 
whom the spirit-bodied, hosts, in ever multiplying circles, 
continue to cluster. The true Levites of the universe, they 
gather round the celestial tabernacle, the enthronement of 
the Shekinah, whose light is ever on them, and to whose 
glory their own will be for ever more and more assimilated. 
By being translated they become eternally transfigured, like 
Moses and Elias on the holy mount, and no supervening 
' heaviness from sleep' shall ever interrupt the exclamation — 
prompted by a rapture which Peter never knew — * Lord, it 
is good for us to be here !' 



CHAPTER XI. 
** The Times of the Restitution of all Things, 



ti 



The obvious relation of the remarkable passage in Pe- 
ter's discourse, Acts 3. ld-21, to the general subject of 
Scriptural Eschatology, with which our whole discussion is 
closely linked, suggests the propriety of a somewhat minute 
and critical survey of the apostle's language. It holds, as 
is well known, a prominent place in the general system of 
interpretation denominated Millenarian, and in the view 
which that theory takes of it, it stands confrontingly in the 
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force. " The apostle is to be understood as speaking con- 
cerning the present refreshing by the Gospel, and God's pres- 
ent sending Christ among them in the power and ministry 
of that, — and not of a refreshing at the calling of the Jews, 
which is yet to come ; and God's sending Christ personally 
to come and reign among them, as some have dreamed ; and 
it is but a dream. For let but this text be seriously weigh- 
ed in that sense, that opinion would make of it : ' Repent 
therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be blotted 
out, when the times of refreshing come ;' as meaning] this : 
' Repent ye now, that your sins may be blotted out two 
thousand, or I know not how many hundred, years hence, 
when the calling of the Jews shall come.' If this be not 
the sense that they make of this text, that produce it to as- 
sert Christ's personal reign on earth for a thousand years, — 
I know not why they should then produce it ; and if this be 
the sense, I must confess I see no sense in it." He then 
goes on to observe with the utmost justice, as we conceive, 
that ** the words are facile and clear, and have no intricacy 
at an in them, if the Scripture may be suffered to go upon 
its own wheels ; and they may be taken up in this plain and 
undeniable paraphrase : ' Repent ye, therefore, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out ; so that the times 
of refreshing by the Gospel may come upon you from the 
presence of the Lord; and he may send Jesus Christ in the 
preaching of the Gospel to you, to bless you in turning 
away every one of you from his iniquities.' " 

The only objection that can be urged, with any show of 
reason, against this interpretation is, that it represents a state 
of things which had already come as being still a subject of 
future occurrence. How, it is asked, could the Jews be ex- 
horted to repent in order to bring about an event which, by 
the supposition, had already entered upon a process of ful- 
filment ? The sufficient reply is, that no impropriety can 
be charged upon the use of this language, when we are ex- 
pressly taught to pray that the ' kingdom of God nmy came,^ 
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although that kingdom was long ago established^ and has in 
fact been comings from age to age, ever since the period of 
the ascension ? In uttering this prayer we merely express 
the desire that the kingdom may continue to come — that it 
may come with deeper power and wider spread — that it maj I 
more fully realize to men all the blessings it was intended 
to convey. So it is easy to conceive that although the 
' times of refreshing ' had really been ushered in, and Peter's 
hearers were living under them, yet their repentance might 
still be the means, and the only means, of securing to them- 
selves all the benign effects which those ' times ' were cal- 
culated to produce. Mr. Barnes in his Notes (in loc.) has 
well expressed the leading idea of the passage in the folk^w- 
ing paraphrase : — " ' You are living under the times of the 
Gospel, the reign of the Messiah, the times of refreshing. 
This happy, glorious period has been long anticipated, and 
is to continue to the close of the world ; the period uh 
eluding the restitution of all things, and the return of Christ 
to judgment, has come ; and is therefore the period when 
you can find mercy, and you should seek it, to be prepared 
for his return.' In this sense the passage refers to the &ct, 
that this time, this dispensation, this economy, including all 
this, had come, and they were living under it, and might 
and should seek for mercy. It expresses, therefore, the 
common belief of the Jews that such a time should come, and 
the comment of Peter about its nature and continuance. 
That time had come. The doctrine that it should come 
was well-founded, and had been fiilfilled. This was a rea- 
son why they should repent and hope in the mercy of God." 
On any other view we can see no pertinency in the apostle's 
argument. 

"And he shall send Jesus Christ, which before was 
preached unto you ;" that is, — ' And the promise of send- 

Jesus Christ shall be fulfilled.' It does not, any more 

former phrase, imply the futurition of the sending 

y to the time when Peter uttered the words, but in 
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^ference to the time when the promise was given. Thns 
I like manner, Mat 17. 11, " And Jesus answered and 
lid, Elias truly shaU first come^ and restore all things;" 
lat is, the declaration that Elias should first come was true, 
Ithough he immediately adds that it liad already taken 
lace. So here. The economy, the dispensation, which 
ras to be distinguished by this second coming of Christ, 
lad entered upon its incipient stages, and they are ex- 
torted to hasten to avail themselves of its advantages. 

** Whom the heaven must receive (w del ovge^w fuw 
'^aa&a$y The grammatical construction is here subject 
o some doubt, as the words may be rendered either, 
whom the heaven must receive,' or, ' who must receive 
lie heaven.' Commentators are accordingly divided as to 
.heir genuine import. The drift of the announcement is 
inbstantially the same on either construction, but for our- 
lelves we prefer the latter, from its bringing the passage 
into harmony with repeated intimations in Daniel, where 
Jie term ' heaven,' or ' heavens,' is expressively employed 
to denote, by way of eminence, the seat of the mediatorial 
kingdom, and as in fact equivalent to the Divine Occupant 
himself. Thus, Dan. 4. 26, '' Thy kingdom shall be sure 
unto thee after that thou shalt have known that the heavens 
do rule" So the phrases, * the God of heaven,' ' the Lord 
of heaven,' ' the kingdom of heaven,' &c., are of more 
frequent occurrence in Daniel than any other sacred writer, 
and he is peculiarly the prophet of the second advent, 
which commenced on the establishment of the Gospel king- 
dom. The necessity, therefore, of the fulfilment of these 
predictions of Daniel seems to have laid the foundation for 
the use of the word dsi, must. The express declarations of 
the Old Testament prophet made it not only fit and proper, 
bat absolutely indispensable, that our risen Lord should 
' receive,' i. e. should occupy, the heavens as his permanent 
abiding-place, and the palace of his power, till all his 

enemies were subdued. It was necessary, moreover, in 

16* 
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ofder to the fuliilnieiit of the oracle, Ps. 110. 1, ** Sit tboo at 
taj right hand, till I have made thine enemies thj footstool." 
The words therefore are an intimation of the power and 
exaitaiwn to which Christ was to be advanced, and which if 
elsewhere expressed as follows, 1 Pet. 3. 22, " Who u 
gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God ; angeb 
and aathorities and powers being made sabject unto him." 
Heaven was henceforth to be his throne, from which the 
affairs of his kingdom were to be administered, and from 
which he was still to be continually coming, as we have 
already shown, in the demonstrations of his spiritual power 
and his all-controlling providence. But this brings ns to i 
still more important part of the announcement. 

*' Until the times of the restitution of all things, which 
God hath spoken by the month of all his holy prophets since 
the world began." The true construction of this claow 
depends upon the determination of the genuine import of 
the phrase a/Qi jtr^orcoi", «it/t7 the times. On this point we 
do not hesitate to adopt the sense of during, implying not 
the terminus, but the continuance, of the period m question, 
or, in other words, that Christ is to continue to occupy the 
heavens during and to the end of the times of the restitution 
of all things. The usage confirming this acceptation is 
capable of being very fully illustrated. The following are 
cases strikingly in point.* Acts 20. 6, " And came unto 
them to Troas in ^ve days («/^i^ tifngdiy nirtf) ;*' i. e. were 
five days in accomplishing the voyage. Acts J 3. 11, 
** Thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a season 
(cr/^i xaigov) ; i. e. during a season. Luke 4. 13 : " And 
when the devil had ended all the temptation, he departed 
from him for a season {axQi xatgov) ;" i. e. during a season. 
Acts 27. 33, " And while («/^t ov) the day was coming on ;" 
i. e. during the time that the day was dawning. Rom. 8. 

* " Non semper terminum iemporis seu iempus ad quod, sad etiam 
intervallum, tractum temporiM quo aliquid factum fuerit, si^ificat.*' 
Schletwner. 
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22, *' The whole creation groaneth and traTaileth in pain 
together until now (SxQirov wvp) ;" i. e. during the whole past 
interval till now. Rom. 11 25, "Blindness in part is hap- 
pened to Israel until {axQ^ ov) the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in ;" i. e. as Schleusner renders it, ' So long as the 
fulness of the Gentiles shall be coming in.' Heb. 3. 13, 
" But exhort one another daily while (agz*^ ov) it is called 
to-day." 

The fact is, this will be found upon examination to be 
the predominant sense of the term, and we do not hesitate 
to apply it to the following passages : Rev. 15. 8, " And no 
man was able to enter into the temple, till the seven plagues 
of the seven angels were fulfilled (cr/^* jBXeir&wTiw) ;" i. e. 
so long as these plagues were fulfilling. Rev. 17. 17, " For 
God hath put in their hearts to fulfil his will, and to agree, 
and give their kingdom to the beast, until the words of God 
shall be fulfilled (Tclfcr^o-coo-t) ;" i. e. while the words of 
God are fulfilling. Rev. 20. 3, " That he should deceive 
the nations no more till the thousand years should be fuh^ 
filled (a/^A TcXco-i^//) ;" i. e. while the thousand years should 
be in the course of fulfillment. Rev. 20. 5, '* The rest of 
the dead lived not again till the thousand years werejinished 
(SxQ* TiXstr9fj) ;** i. e. while the thousand years were finishing; 
which, however, by no means implies that they did live a(\er 
the expiration of that time, as there is no authority for the 
insertion of the word ' again ' in the text. 

The foregoing adduction of instances we presume will be 
sufficient to afford a very strong confirmation of the sense we 
have assigned to the term in the passage before us. Christ 
retains his celestial throne during the lapse of the entire 
period that the grand restitution is going on, nor is there 
any necessary implication that he will even then, in any 
sense, vacate it, or return to the earth in any differe*** 
manner from that in which he had continued to visit it 
during the whole period of his heavenly session, viz., by his 
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^ritual and protfidaUial presence. But we may still admit 
that though the manner will be the same, the degree will be 
different. We think there is abundant evidence that there 
is in reserve for the latter days of this world's destiny a far 
more illustrious and glorious display of the spiritual power 
of Christ in his Gospel than has ever yet been witnessed, 
but as to any such event as is usually anticipated under the 
denomination of the second personal advent, we apprehend 
that it will never arrive, simply for the reason that we be- 
lieve such an advent was never promised, and that that 
which 1005 promised took place, or began to take place, 
wken it was promised, and that was eighteen centuries ago. 
If the developments of time should hereafter realize such a 
eawdngf it will of course establish the fallacy of our conclu- 
sions ; but we abide firm in the conviction that nothing hut 
time will do it* 

But the purport of the remaining clause now claims 
attention: ''The times of the restitution of all things.'^ 



* The ft^owing are selected from among the Jewish testimonies to 
the tenet of a signal < restitution ' mider the reign of the Messiah. 

" Blan shall be restored in that time, namely in the days of the 
Messiah, to that state in which he was before the first man sirmed." R' 
Mo9t9 Nachmanidea in Deut. ^ 45. 

" R.Berakjrah, in the name of R. Samuel, said : Although things were 
created perfect, yet when the first man sinned, they were corrupted and 
will not again return to their congruous state till Pherez (i. e. the Mes- 
Mah) comes, as it is said Ruth 4. 18, < These are the generations (niiVn 
UUdoth) of Pherez.' * Toledoth' is written full (with *i), because there 
are six things which shall be restored to their primitive state, viz., the 
splendor of man, his life, the height of his stature, the firuits of the earth, 
the fruits of the trees, and the luminaries (the sun, moon, and stars)." 
Bereahith StObti, Fol, 11, Col. 3. 

'* In that time (i. e. of the Messiah) the whole work of creation shall 
be changed for the better, and shall return into its perfect and pure state, 
•B it was in the time of the first man, before he had sinned." B. Becai 
m Shilcan Orba, FoL 9. Col. 4. 
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The original term iataMaxanaaig is m deriTatiTe from 
agoMa&Umyu, of which the primitive sense is to restore, 
IS for instance, a sprained or dislocated limb to its former 
KHindness, a diseased body to health, a captive people to 
;heir own country, a distracted or lawless community to 
>rder and good government Hence the noun is defined 
>y philologists by emendatio, restitutio in pristinum statum, 
mKtattontm in meliorem conditionem ; all importing restitu- 
"ion^ or restoration to a better state and condition,* With 
his is obviously closely related the idea of consummation, 
wmpletion, perfection; whence Hesychius and Phavorinus 
represent it by jeXduaig, perfection. By the earlier inter- 
>reters it was understood in this connexion as equivalent to 
accomplishment, or exhibition, or disposition, or Jinal settle- 
ment. Thus the Syr. ' Until the fulness of the time of all 
things.' Arab., * Until the times in which all the things 
ihall be perfected or finished.' Iren. 'Until the times of 
;he disposition of all the things,' Slc. Tertnll., ' Until the 
irnes of the exhibition of all the things,' Slc, CEcum., ' Until 
he times that all the things come to an end.' 

Mr. Faber endeavors to make out from the word the 
lense of the actual accomplishment, the completed result, the 
•ffeeted settlememt or restoration of all things. To this be 
was led by his desire to set aside the hypothesb of a pre^ 
mittetuMriem rettitutiom, which r#f c/Hirse requires the sense, 
lot of a completed^ bat of a i.4fmnum^,iHi( and current reUitU' 
ItM of ail things predict/^^, «;^i';h i% Xft b^ wr'/o^bt uu^ 
Jie personal reiga of Ciifi^ Aifiuy^ %l^ Mi3>:»oia} ysrwA. 
!>ii the one fJuwrr, t^M^el^x^, \Uix fe«s(itvu<^i » u^ bt dii:/*?^ 
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at the commencement of the Millennium, when Christ is sup- 
posed to return in person to the earth ; but on the other, at 
the close, to which it is contended the second personal ad- 
vent is more properly to be referred. Of these two views 
the former undoubtedly involves the more correct interpre- 
tation of the term, which denotes the act or process of resti- 
tution, but it is, in our view, utterly erroneous in regard to 
the time to which this process is to be assigned. The ' res- 
titution of all things,' as we conceive it, is but another 
name for that grand system of restoration or rectificaticn 
which was to distinguish the earlhly and spiritual reign of 
the Messiah during the continuance of the Gospel kingdom, 
the commencement of which is to be carried back to the 
era of the ascension. At that era our Lord's reception or 
occupancy of heaven began, and while he was seated on his 
august throne in heaven, this process of ' restitution' was to 
be going on on the earth, conducted under his divine auspi- 
ces, and brought at last to the sublime consummation which 
is the burden of all prophecy, viz., the complete subjugation 
of every opposing power, and the universal and heart-felt 
acknowledgment of his supremacy as King of kings and 
Lord of lords. Thus considered, the * times of restitution' 
is but another name for that glorious Palingenesia or re- 
generation of which our Saviour himself speaks in the prom- 
ise to the chosen twelve. Mat. 19. 28, and to which Paul 
refers Heb. 9. 10, under the phrase ' time of reformation' 
(xaiQoq diog&(oasiog, time of setting to rights,)* Such a state 
of things was to be the result, gradually perfected, of the in- 
troduction of the evangelical economy, and notwithstanding 
the hitherto partial and inadequate developments wrought 



ement 



* " The word here rendered reformation (itdpOuartg) means properiy 

emendation, improvement, reform. It refers to putting a thing in a right 

ition ; making it better ; or raising up and restoring that which has 

I down. Here the reference is undoubtedly to the gospel as being a 

'1* system — a putting thiw^s where they ought to be.** Barnes in loc. 
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out by the spirit and the institutions of Christianity, no 
candid arbiter can fail to acknowledge, that a stupendous 
transformation has been effected by them on the wide arena 
of the world, and that the leaven is still latently working 
which shall eventually leaven the whole lump of human 
kind. 

What is wanting, then, in support of our interpretation ? 
Does not the apostle's appeal rest, on the view propounded, 
on a solid and sustainable basis ? He exhorts the Jews to 
repentance on the ground of that expected dispensation 
having been actually ushered in, which was the theme of the 
subliuiest visionings of the ancient seers. They were then 
living under that economy which was pre-eminently to be 
distinguished as a period of ' refreshing' and ' restitution.' 
Jesus Christ had been exalted to heaven in person, that he 
might thence be sent to them in spirit and in power* In 

* " I may, perhaps, betray my ignorance in the Greek tongue, if I 
ahonld confess that I cannot see by what authority of that language the 
most learned interpreters have rendered ovun 2v fXduaiv ^ that when the 
times of refreshing shall comcy as the Vulgar, Erasmus, and the Interline- 
ar ; or ' vohen they shall come ;* as the English, French, and Italian ; or 
' after they shall come,', as Beza. I am not ashamed to confess, I do 
not imderstand by what reason they thus render it, when it agrees so well 
with the idiom of that language to translate it, ' That the times of re- 
freshing may come* and * God may send Jesus Christ to you/ These last 
words, * may send Jesus Christ' I suppose have begot the difficulty in 
this place, and occasioned the variety of versions we meet with : and 
how the Chiliasts apply these things is well known. But if our interpre- 
tation be admitted, what could be more fully and plainly said to answer 
the conceptions of the auditors, who might be ready to object againFt 
what St. Peter had said — * Is it so indeed ? Was that Jesus whom we 
have crucified, the true Christ ? Then is all our hope of refreshment by 
the Messiah vanished, because he himself is vanished and gone. Then 
oar expectation, as to the consolation of Israel, is at an end, because he 
who should be our consolation, is perished.* ' Not so,* saith St. Peter, 
' bat the Messiah, and the refreshing by him, shall be restored to you, if 
you will repent: yet so that Ae himself shall continue still in heaven. 
He fhall be sent to yoa in his refreshing and consolatory word, and in his 
benefitsjf yonrepeot'" UghtfootHeb. b; Talm. Ererr. en Acts ^. 19. 
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the sabsequent context he assures them that he kad been 
thus sent, as he expressly affirms, ▼. 26, " Unto you first, 
God having raised up his son Jesus, sent him to bless you, 
in turning away every one of you from his iniquities."* 
What ground then remains for the Millenarian application 
of this passage to the future paradisaical state, which is to 
be effected in the physical and moral universe, at the 
second personal coming of Christ immediately before the 
commencement of the blessed thousand years ? Is not this, 
as Mr. Faber remarks, persuading the apostle to declare an 
entirely different fact from that which his words, fairly in- 
terpreted, convey ? We have seen, if we mistake not, that 
the inspired apostle, in speaking of the ' times of refreshing 



* *' This cannot poeeibly be understood of Christ's personally and 
vUibly coming among them ; for who of this audience ever saw him after 
his resurrection ? — but of his coming among them now in this offer and 
means of salvation . And in the same sense is the clause, v. 20, to be 
understood ; and so the 22d verse interpreteth it of the sending of 
Christ as the great Prophet, to whom whosoever will not hearken, must 
be cut off: — ^not at the end of the world, when he shall come as a judge ; 
but in the Gospel, which is his * voice ;* and which to refuse to hearken 
to, is condemnation. Peter's exhortation, therefore, is to repentance, that 
their sins might be blotted out, so that refreshing times might come upon 
them, and Christ in the Gospel might be sent among them, according as 
Moses had foretold, that he should be the great Instructor of the people." 
Lightfoot Comment* in loc. It is proper, however, here to remark that 
dvaar&s, having raised up, is understood by many commentators, not of 
the resurrection, but of the bringing into the world, of Jesus, the Son of 
God, and we cannot in truth refuse to acknowledge a high degree of 
plausibility in that construction, compared with the use of the term in 
other places, though still confident that Lightfoot's interpretation cannot be 
positively shown to be erroneous. If the other sense be admitted to be 
the more probable, it merely follows that the language of Peter refers to 
the first as well as to the second advent — to the literal as well as the 
spirittud — and this may be conceded without abating at all of the force of 
our previous reasonings in regard to the true import of the * times of res- 
titution of all things.' So long as the philological argument founded upon 
the current usage of 2;^p(, remains unanswered, our main conclusion must 
MtUkd nnaasailed. 
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and of the restitution of all things' as having already come^ 
does but echo the general voice of announcement sounded 
out bjr the whole succession of prophets ' from the begin- 
ning of the world.' The burden of their oracles is, that the 
establishment of his kingdom was the ushering in of an 
economy of which the grand character was to be refresh- 
ment^ restitution^ renovation^ rectification^ resettling^ and 
that the commencing epoch of this kingdom was to be his 
own exaltation at the Father's right hand, from which point 
the destinies of this spiritual empire were to begin to evolve, 
and to result in the final consummation shadowed forth in 
the descent of the New Jerusalem from heaven to earth, be- 
yond which revelation makes no disclosures. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Chrisfs *' Delivering tcp the Kingdom" 

The event indicated as the subject of the present chap- 
ter is related to our particular theme only as one depart- 
ment of the general scheme of Eschatology, with which the 
Resurrection naturally enters into close connexion. We 
have determined to make it the topic of some remarks, from 
the strong conviction, that the true purport of the passage, 
as expressed in the original, has been greatly misconceived, 
and a consequent error of signal moment introduced into 
the current anticipations of the futurities of Christ's king- 
dom. It is doubtless the prevalent belief, that the apostle's 
language warrants the expectation of some great change 
that is eventually to take place in our Saviour's mediatorial 
relations — that there is to be some important surrender of 
the official prerogatives with which he was previously in- 
vested, and the consequent assumption of some new posi- 
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tion in the grand economy of which he is ever to be regard- 
ed as the great central point. Of such an anticipation we 
are wholly unable for ourselves to discover the grounds in 
any other portion of the Scriptures of truth, and this fact 
of itself, the lack of parallel intimations, ifiibe a fact, 
must be allowed to constitute at least a strong a priori pre- 
sumption against the soundness of the theory which main- 
tains it. For although it is unquestionable that a single 
declaration of holy writ, when clearly and satisfactorily 
made out, is amply sufficient to establish any doctrine as of 
divine authority, yet we believe, as a matter of fact, that it 
will almost if not quite invariably be found, that ' by the 
mouth of two or three witnesses' all the important aver- 
ments of Scripture are authenticated. That the intimation 
generally supposed to be conveyed by the passage which we 
now have in view is intrinsically of sufficient importana 
to require the usual amount of inspired testimony in its be- 
half, will undoubtedly, upon very slight reflection, be con- 
ceded. It must be admitted as very difficult of concep- 
tion, that the Scriptures are elsewhere to be searched in 
vain in quest of proof of an oracle of such transcendent mo- 
ment, as that which should announce the transfer of the 
headship of the mediatorial kingdom, at some future day, 
from the Son to the Father. How comes it that when such 
full disclosures are given in the Prophets and the Psalms 
of the various phases of this glorious kingdom, no intimation 
is to be traced in them of such an abdication as is here 
supposed to be announced ? We are well aware that theo- 
logians have framed to themselves certain conceptions of 
the plan and the destinies of the scheme of redemption in 
which this view of the apostle's meaning plays a conspicu- 
ous part, but we have yet to learn that all such conceptions 
are not in fact built upon this single passage, which is 
thus made to confirm a doctrine which it is in fact the only 
one to affirm ; and how far this comes short of involving a 
petitio principiiy we commend to the consideration of all re- 
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flectingr minds. If it cannot be shown that this passage 
wuans what it is usually deemed to teach, then the prevalent 
tenet for the support of which it is adduced, is deprived of all 
■olid basis, and must be considered a gpratuitous assumption. 
Our present purpose therefore is to submit the passage 
to a strict critical examination, and to endeavor to elicit 
from it its genuine purport. We commence by exhibiting 
the text. 

1 Cor. XV. 24-28. 

OR. ENO. VERS. 

Era to tilo^, har naga' Then cometh the end, when 
dtp t^ Bacdetap T<p ^«<p nat- }»? «*5^I1 have delivered up Uic 
«/ Xm'jmm iirs^jwit^.tm* ^z^^^ ^« Kingdom to God, cvcii the Fa- 

X^ xat nacttP i^ovaiap xai down aU rule, and all authority, 

dwafup ' and power. 

Jet YOQ avrop Baaihvetf, For he must reign, till he 

&XQ^ ov ctp &i narzBg lovg |?ath put aU enemies under his 

il&QovQ vno rovg ft6d€tgavtov. ' 

"jfibXajo^ ix&Qog xata^el- The last enemy that shall be 

tcu 6 ^dpatog. destroyed is death. 

ndna yoQ vnitaJ^Bf vnh For he hath put all tliingB 
tovg nodag avrov ' orap Si under his feet But when he 
ewfiy, on ndpra vnojiraxTai, saith all things are put under 

d^Xof, ou ixrhgrov vnorc^ap- ***"' '} " manifest that he is 
' * ^ s , ^ excepted which did put all 

togavTtpranapra. ^ ^ ^ things under him. ^ 

Orar Se VfroTKrV ««^V ^^a And when all things shall be 
nana, rota xai avrog 6 vibg subdued unto him, tlien shall 
imorayfiasrai T<p vnozdiafn the Son also be subject unto 

^ ' " hun, that God maybe all in all. 



tit ftavra sp naaip. 
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Then cometh the end." We have already adduced a vari- 
ety of considerations going to show, that the common ideas 
suggested by the word 'end' in scriptural usage rest upon an 
entirely erroneous apprehension of the truth. The true 
sense of the term, as derived from rtlin, to perfect to finish, 
is much more nearly allied to perfection or cotuummaiian 
than to terminaH&H. A river that sinks away in the sands 
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and suddenly dbappears comes to an ' end.' Bat a rirer thit 
merges itself in the waters of the ocean comes to an ' end' 
in a f ery different sense. Yet this last is much nearer the 
scriptural import of the word than the former. The chain 
of inspired revelation conducts us to a grand consummation 
in the universal establishment of Christ's kingdom on earth 
in the New Jerusalem economy, and there leaves us. It 
gives us no intimation of any thing like a physiccU winding 
up of the present mundane system. The term avrtdUia in 
the phrase awtiltia rov auirog, end of the world, conveys in- 
deed the idea of a close, but it is the close of a dispensation. 
Here, however, the original word is not ovrUUia but TeXo$, prop- 
erly importing ultimate issue, perfect accompUshment, emisum- 
mation. The nature of this consummation is not indicated 
by the word itself. In the present case, where we read 
** Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom," 6lc,, the 'delivery ' is the end ; i. e. the great 
order of events implied in this transfer, whatever it may be, 
is the ultimate scope, object, andpurpose to which all the pre- 
vious counsels of Heaven, as developed in the course of prov- 
idence, tended, thus constituting their end. The drift of all 
prophecy is this perfected end of the sublime career of events 
pertaining to the fortunes of the kingdom and resulting in 
its complete triumph over all opposing influences, and its 
ecumenical prevalence among men on the earth. The apos- 
tle therefore is to be understood as saying, that when the 
process of resurrection, which he describes, reaches the 
point alluded to, then comes the end, the grand consumma- 
tion, which God has had all along in view, and which will 
realize the burden of those pregnant prophetic announce- 
ments that have in all ages assured the faith of the faithful 
of the return of a comparatively golden age— of a paradisaic 
era — to the world. We may illustrate our idea by supposing 
the period of the Christian dispensation to constitute a great 
Oospel week, the preceding days of which merge at length 
into a glorious sabbatism of unlimited duration. It is this 
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sabbatism that constitutes the * end ' of which the apostle 
speaks, and which will he seen at once to involve no idea 
6[ chronohgieai termination^ and we shall hope to show that it 
implies just as little o^ cessation or change in any of the offi- 
cial functions or relations of the exalted King of the kingdom. 

** When he shall have delivered up the kingdom." Upon 
the true construction of this clause hinges the genuine 
purport of the whole passage. This we shall attempt to 
determine, after first giving what may perhaps be regarded 
as the prevailing views of Christendom in respect to the 
crisis here announced. We quote from Knapp : 

'' From what has been said," he remarks ** it appears 
that the government which Qhrist as a man administers 
in heaven, wiU continue only while the present consti- 
tution of the world lasts. At the end of the world, when 
the heavenly state commences, the government which Christ 
administers as a man will cease ; so far, at least, as it aims 
to promote the holiness and happiness of men ; since those 
of our race, who labor for this end, will then have attained 
the goal, and will be actually blessed. So Paul says ex- 
pressly, 1 Cor. 15. 24-28, in entire accordance with the 
universal doctrine of the New Testament respecting the 
kingdom of Christ as man. (?) He is speaking of the 
kingdom of Jesus, or of his office as Messiah, and refers to 
Ps. 110. I, 'Sit on my right hand, until I subject to thee 
all thine enemies.' The phrase, * to sit on the right hand 
of the Father,' he explains by ftarnXsveii^, and comprehends 
under this term all the offices of the Messiah, and the insti- 
tut ions which he has established for the good of men, i. e. 
for their holiness and eternal blessedness. These offices 
(his kingdom) will cease at the end of the world, when all 
the opposers of the advancement of his kingdom upon 
earth, and even Death, the last enemy of his followers, will 
be subdued, and when his friends will be introduced by 
himself into the eternal blessedness, to which it is his aim to 
exalt them. Th^i will his great plan for the happiness of 
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men be completed, and the end of hia office as Meaaiah will 
be attained. Thenceforward the Father will no more make 
uar;, aa before, of the intervention of the Meaaiah to govern 
and bleM men; for now they will be actually bleased. 
Christ will then lay down hia former charge, and give it 
over to the Father, who had intruated him with it. For we 
cannot expect that the preaching of the gospel will be con- 
tinued in heaven, and that the other inatitations of the 
Christian church, which relate only to the preaent life, will 
be found there in the same way as they exist here apon the 
earth. Tn the al)odc8 of the blessed, the Father will himself 
reign over the saints with an immediate government, and in 
a manner diflbrent from the rule which he caasea to be ex- 
ercised over them through Christ, bis ambaaa&dor, while 
they continue upon the earth." Knapp*$ Theology ^ Art, 
X. % 08, p. 216. 

This ia probably the substantial tenet of the Christian 
church on this subject, and notwithstanding the author's 
intimation about its accordance with the '' universal doc- 
trine of the New Testament respecting Christ's kingdom as 
n man," wc still affirm that it rests solely and exclusively on 
the passage before us, and if it can be shown that this is a 
sense entirely foreign to the scope of the apostle, the evi- 
dence of the doctrine itself at once vanishes out of sight 
But it is our full persuasion that this can be done, and it is 
what we shall now attempt ; assuming distinctly and une- 
quivocally in the outset the position, that the true subject or 
nominative of the verb na^tadot, shall have delivered up, is not 
Christ, nor is the kingdom spoken of Christ's kingdom ; at 
least, prior to its being delivered up. But before proceed- 
ing to the formal establishment of these two points, we shall 
adduce an array of passages clearly affirming or irresistibly 
implying the perpetuity of Christ's dominion. 

'2 Sam. 7. 16, " Thine house and thy kingdom shall be 
established for ever before thee : thy throne shall be estab' 
Hshed for ever,'* This, though originally spoken to David, 
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is obviously to be fulfilled in Christ, as we learn from Luke 
1. 32» 33, ** He shall be great, and shall be called the Son 
of the Highest : and the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David : and he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob ybr ever ; and of his kingdom there shall be 
no end.^' 

Is. 9. 6, 7, *' Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given, and the government shall be upon his shoulder ; and 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty 
God^ the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. Of the 
increase of his government and peace there shall be no end ; 
upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order 
it and to establish it with judgment and with justice, from 
henceforth even for ever,** 

Dan. 2. 44, ** And in the days of those kings shall the 
God of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall never be dc' 
strayed : and the kingdom shall not be lefl to other people, 
but it shall break in pieces, and consume all these king- 
doms, and it shall stand for ever,** 

Dan. 7. 14, "Then was given him dominion, and 
glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and lan- 
guages, should serve him : his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion^ which shall not pass awayy and his kingdom thai 
which shall not be destroyed** 

Heb. 1.8, " To the Son he saith. Thy throne, O God, 
is for ever and ever.** 

Rev. 1. 5, 6, '* Unto him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and his Father, to him be glory and do- 
minion for ever and ever. Amen." The invocation of per- 
petual dominion undoubtedly implies the promise of it. 

Rev. ] L 15, " The kingdoms of this world have become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ ; and he shall 
reign for ever and ever.** 

Rev. 5, 13, " Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb 





f0r ^mtr md imtr ^ Tim 

'^ ww^a: XL m jmMBcu, 'vdkoiiK 

wjiisi 'tut tihfoxi^ tnagamt i^ -ils 'imA. 

4H^E«sr 'lilt jnii^iniffac if iim. wia 

Hkmgut -v^ii!SL iksotL mc neL 'iai£ itd iw^Buf i^ 
«itM; lit tamm,. muc -amrr w^m: niQpac cw i* ■!■■ 
iiitnr w'jsA^ Mut ^nsmiL waA iuL aii£ 
wrmou » liuc wiik 'vElAt^ 'mtPt cas iiiiki> 
i^iEtfr liK; fvrmMMm '9i m 

liar<( iAr«*l|r m» tks tbit sart ■wiiirfij be loa^ 
ifWM to t&ie tkws: <if iSaedthwrtm^ wf of ike' 

fftet r 21, ''Tkt I>9r4 snre ib4 viO aot repot, 
TXrMT «rr mfrust fmr twtr aier the ovier of MdcfcizcddL" 
BtH Cbrift'i kmphip udoobtcdij ms fMnfld wiik kb 
priMMlbiWMi Tbe perpetoitj of tbe ooe wptio B Cs that of the 
#itJMT, lie 14 to ' sit a prUii opoo his iirtme f i. e. con- 
btniog tbe sacerdotal and regal dignity, and that forerer. 

ffeb, K 2, ''Whom be hath appointed heir 0/ dl 
thinf(M.** Tbe eridence from this is iuferemiial^ bat still 
emulunvf.. Heirship denotes perpetnitj. An estate re- 
t4t%ffitA hy infieritance does not rerert back to the original 
piMsessor. Christ has receired by inheritance, as the Fath- 
er's eldest and only Son, ' the first-bom of every creature/ 
* the excellency of dignity and the excellency of power/ and 
of this inherited pre-eminence he can never be conceived as 
voluntarily divesting himself, much less as being deprived 
of it against his will. Wherefore, as heir of thekingdom, 
he holds his prerogative in everlasting fee. 

Now in reference to all the above citations we cannot 
doubt that the kingdom, of which they assure to Jesus the 
ever-during sovereignty, is the mediatorial kingdom. Yet 
(hlM, if any, is the very kingdom which Paul is so generally 
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inderstood to assert that Christ is one day to deliver up to 
he Father. We are not ignorant, indeed, that this view is 
Dttintained with some kind of salvo by which a certain class 
)f reserved prerogatives is secured to him, which, as Knapp 
»ays, still leave his glory and majesty unimpaired, notwith- 
standing the resignation of the mediatorial sceptre. The 
[lice distinctions which theologians are here accustomed to 
make, in order to show how a kingdom can be abdicated and 
its king still retain a kingly character, we must confess our in- 
ability to grasp ; and still more our entire failure to discover, 
from the general tenor or the particular intimations of holy 
writ, any satisfactory grounds on which they rest. As 
Christ can be contemplated only in two characters, as God 
and Qod-man, so his kingdom or kingship can be viewed 
only in two aspects, as that of God, identical with Jehovah, 
and of Messiah. But the kingdom of the Messiah is the me- 
diaiorial kingdom, and of that alone is the apostle here speak- 
ing ; and if he delivers up this kingdom, then it cannot be 
eternal, as the foregoing extracts unequivocally affirm that 
it is. As to two different departments of this kingdom, of 
ivhich one is te be resigned at the end of the world, and 
the other retained, we find no more evidence of this than 
we do of such an * end of the world' as the theory supposes. 
So far as we are able to compass the scheme of revelation, it 
embraces no such crisis as that which has usually been elicited 
from the words under consideration, and therefore a super- 
structure must be airy that is built upon an airy foundation. 
There must surely be a kingdom of the Messiah as long as 
there is a Messiah to inherit a kingdom ; and when we can 
learn from the clear teachings of Scripture that the Messiah, 
as such, is to merge into the Godhead, then we may believe that 
his kingdom, as such, is to cease. But we conceive that it will 
require a new revelation to instruct us in any such futurity 
as the absorption of the distinctive person of the Messiah 
to the infinite essence of the Deity, or what Neander terms 

17 
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press and prominent mention of the Father in this connex- 
ion, will soon be explained.* 

The construction we have now suggested obviously de- 
pends upon an idiom of speech which it devolves upon us 
clearly to illustrate. It is one of far more frequent occur- 
rence in the Hebrew of the Old Testament, than in the 
Greek of the New. The rule which embraces it is thus sU- 
ted by some philologists: "Active verbs, especially of the 
third person singular (frequently also in the plural), in 
many cases assume the signification of the passive, where 
no nominative is expressed." Examples of this usage are 
innumerable. The following may serve as specimens. 

Gen. 16. 14, " Wherefore the well was called f^TlJ, one 
called) Beer-lahai-roi." 

Ex. 10. 21, " That there may be darkness over the land 
of Egypt, even darkness which may he felt fttJaji, €md one 
may feel)," 

1 Sam. 23. 22, " For it is told me {^"b 'lafif, one has told 
me) that he dfealeth very subtilly." 

Neh. 2. 7, ** If it please the king, let letters be given me 
(*^h !i3r)*i, let them give me)." 

Hos. 10. 2, Their heart is divided (p^H, one has divided)." 



* It is perhaps deserving of consideration whether the inditing Spirit, in 
this connexion, had not a latent reference to Is. 9. 6, " His name shall be 
called — The mighty God, the everlasting Father" which is a well known 
designation of Christ as the Father of the future age, i. e. the head of the 
Messianic dispensation. We do not, however, build our interpretation 
upon this sense. We merely suggest it as worthy of consideration. Our 
proposed construction of the passage would undoubtedly lead us, on <» 
priori grounds, to look rather for a specific mention of the Son than of the 
Father ; but we shrink from forcing a sense upon any word of Scripture. 
" Fit via vi," is not the motto we would have to characterize our exposi- 
tions ; and in the present case we believe a sufKcient reason may be assign- 
ed for the phraseology which the npostle employs. 
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Job 3. 20, •' Wherefore 15 light given (lt)^ does one give) 
to him that is in misery/' 

Job 18. 15, " Brimstone sAa/Z be scattered (t^y*], one 
shall scatter) upon his habitation." 

A similar phraseology is common both in the Septua- 
gint and the Greek Testament, and in the latter particularly 
where the writer introduces quotations from other 8cri[H 
tures, as will be seen in several of the following instances : 

Luke 12. 20, '' Thou fool, this night shall thy soul ht 
required (anaitovinv, shall they require) of thee.'' 

Heb. 1. 7, "And of the angels he saith (A«/e«, i. e. the 
Scripture saith, or, it is said), Who maketh his angels spir- 
its," &c. 

Heb. 4. 4, '' For he spake (ei^^xe, i. e. the Scriptures spake, 
or it is spoken) in a certain place." 

Heb. 7. 17, " For he testifieth (fnxgrvgei, i. e. it is testified).*' 

1 Cor. 15. 27, " But when he saith {9t7ifi, i. e. u>hen it is 
said by the Scriptures) all things are put under him," &.c. 

The above instances will be sufficient to confirm our 
proposed, rendering ; ** Then cometh the end, when by the 
announced purpose of God in the Scriptures, the Kingdom 
or Kingship hitherto usurped by the rulers of this world, is 
made over to its rightful Divine Proprietor." This, we are safc» 
isfied, is the true purport of the apostle's language, from whose 
intention nothing is farther than to indicate any kind of re- 
linquishment on the part of Christ of any form of his regal 
prerogative ; for this we have seenhe holds by an indefeasi- 
ble tenure. 

It is moreover indubitable that the sense ascribed to 
naqada^, deliver up, in the established version, is entirely un- 
warranted by the current usage of the New Testament wri- 
ters. Not a single instance can be adduced where the verb 
has the meaning of handing or resigning back, returning, 
unless it be John, 19. 30, "He gave up the ghost {naQddaxe to 
Tivet'fitt)" and this is by no means decisive, as it may there 
be understood in the general sense of making over, transfer" 
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" H'nen he 4 hall hive pat d«'>wn all rule, and all aathor- 
ity, and power.' The verb n*-nnbQyrtT%, dkall harf. put dom^ 
w^ here ajain interpret 00 the same principle with thefore- 
groiriY, »• n«'it referring to ^nj p^nanfil nominatite, bat to /i^ 
f(*it*ral ffiein^. pwrpo<^ aa announced in the Scriptures. 
Viewed in thi.4 li^ht, the cliuse variea but little in import 
from the preceding, for when all oppo!*lng rule and authority 
lA put down, the kini^dom becomes of course, or ipso facto^ 
made over to fir>d. It does not in strictness denote a pro- 
ce^^ actually accomplished previous to the delivering over 
of the kingdom, but the one proceeds pari passu with the 
other. Just as much of dominion as is taken awav from the 
unurpiu{f power, is transferred to him ' whose right it is.' 
The allusion is obviously to the 1 lOth Psalm, v. 1, " The Lord 
fiaid unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make 
thirift enemies thy footstool." This passage the apostle has 
roimtiintly in view throughout and it forms in fact the true 
rliif^ to the entire course of his reasoning. This will be 
I'vidcnt from what follows. 

" I'nr ho must reign till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet." Tho ground of this necessity is the express declara- 
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tion quoted above from the inspired Psalmist, and which 
must be fulfilled. Christ, according to the oracle, must con- 
tinue to occupy the seat assigned him during all the peri- 
od in which this process of subjugation is going on ; but 
no inference is more unfounded than that when that period 
is elapsed he ceases to retain the supremacy with which he 
was before invested. This idea is undoubtedly built upon 
an apprehended sense of the word * until,' which we think may 
be shown to be utterly unfounded. We have already given evi- 
dence to this effect in relation to the use of the term in Acts 
3. 21, ** Until the times of restitution of all things,'' and we 
now proceed by a further display of the usus loqucndi to con- 
firm our present interpretation. The position which we 
shall aim to establish in regard to the use of the word in a 
great multitude of instances is, that while it affirms the con- 
tinuance of something during a certain specified period, it 
does not necessarily deni/ the continuance of it when the 
period is expired; and so conversely, when it denies the 
continuance of any thing during a given period it does not 
necessarily affirm the continuance of it subsequently to its 
close. As the Greek follows the Hebrew usage in this par- 
ticular, we begin with illustrations from the latter. The im- 
portance of the point in the interpretation of prophecy will 
justify a copious list of citations. 

Gen. 28. 15, God says to Jacob, ** I will not leave thee, 
until (i?-c(»?) I have done that which I have spoken to 
thee of." It surely does not follow that he would leave him 
then. 

1 Sam. 15. 35, " Samuel came no more until (^i^-twg) 
the day of his death." Of course he never came again. 

2 Sam. 6. 23, " Therefore Michal, the daughter of Saul, 
had no child unto (l?-l(»?) the day of her death." 

Ps .112, 8, "His heart is established, he shall not be afraid, 
until) "iTfiK n?-lo)$) he see his desire upon his enemies." 

Is. 22. 14, " Surely this iniquity shall not be purged from 
you, till (*i§-ra)c) ye die." 
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Is. 42. 4, *' He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till 
(nS-fW) he have set judgment in the earth." 

Is. 46. 4, " Even to (iS-cW) your old age I am he." 

Passing on to the New Testament we have the following : 

Mat. 1. 25, "And knew her not, till (i'mg ov) she had 
brought forth her first-born son." This affirms nothing in 
relation to the time subsequent. 

Mat. 5. 18, " Till (t'tog) heaven and earth pass, one jot or 
one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till all be ful- 
filled." Does this imply that any part of the law shall fail, 
even supposing heaven and earth are to pass away 1 

Mat 28. 20, *' Lo, I am with you always, even unto 
(%(og) the end of the world." Would he c^ase to be with 
them then? 

Rom. 5. 13, " Until (oyr^*) the law, sin was in the world." 
It surely did not leave the world when the law came. 

1 Tim. 4. 13, " Till (satg) I come, give attendance to 
reading." Paul's coming would scarcely be considered as a 
discharge of Timothy from the duty of reading. 

The usage in these cases, is certainly beyond question, and 
equally so in our opinion is the very important instance pre- 
viously alluded to Rev. 20. 5, " The rest of the dead lived 
not until {oixgi) the thousand years were finished." This con- 
veys no implication that they did live when that period 
was accomplished. Shall we not then consider our in- 
terpretation of the present passage as fully established — an 
interpretation which maintains the unceasing, uninterrupted 
mediatorial reign of Christ ? 

But to proceed : " The last enemy that shall be de- 
stroyed is death." How Death is to be destroyed in con- 
junction with Hades, has already been considered, and we 
doubt not from the connexion, that * Death ' is here to be 
understood in precisely the same sense — not as synonymous 
with mortality in the abstract, but with premature mortality. 
For as we have already seen that this making over the king- 
dom occurs at the commencement of the great sabbatical 
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period of the world, daring which the Bueceraive genera- 
tioDS of men are to continue, we see no possibility of under- 
alanding it of the actual abolition of death, especially when 
Isaiah, in describing the same period, expressly affirms that 
'^ the child shall die an hundred years old.'' The de- 
struction of death therefore is its destruction as an enemy ^ 
as a curse. It is not that men will then cease to die, 
and pass into the spiritual world, the ultimate sphere of all 
human existence, but death, as the apostle says in this very 
context, will then be deprived of his sting, and the grave of 
its victory. It will then become to the great mass of men a 
mere gentle metamorphosis, or, more properly, a virtual 
translation from the mundane to the celestial mansions. 
But without attempting the solution of enigmas to which we 
may not at present be fully competent, we deem it sufficient 
to plant ourselves, in our main result, upon the indubitable 
identity of the destruction of Death in the present passage, 
and the destruction of Death and Hades in Rev. 20. 14, 
and 21.4. But that event we have shown to be a charac- 
teristic feature of the New Jerusalem state, announced by 
the sounding of the seventh trumpet, and to be continued 
through an idefinite period among men in the flesh ; and 
consequently the event described by Paul must be referred 
to the same era. On any other construction, it is impossible 
to harmonize the discrepancies that inevitably arise in the 
system of Eschatology, 

** For he hath put all things under his feet." The 
same idiom with that above mentioned is here continued. 
The original Ijiotu^s is impersonal, having for its true nomi* 
native the expressed purpose or decree of Jehovah, as 
embodied in the Scriptures. ' He hath put all things * is 
grammatically tantamount to * all things are put,' i. e. by 
the declared tenor of the divine counsels. The reference is 
again to the 110th Psalm. 

'* But when he saith all things are put under him." Still 
another instance of the same usage, as already remarked, 

17* 
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* He saith ' (s^th^), is the same as ' it is said,* i. e. by the 
Scriptures. If Christ is the nominative to naQudw, we do 
not see but Christ must be nominative also to all the 
rerbs that follow, as there is no note of a change of per- 
sons. Bftt this will introduce the utmost confusion into the 
train of the argument. 

" It is manifest that he is excepted which did put all 
things under him." This is offered by way of reply to a 
tacit objection. If Christ is to be invested with this para- 
mount and plenipotentiary dignity, will it not follow that his 
supremacy is so transcendent as to eclipse that of the 
Father ? ' By no means,' says the apostle, ' for in the na- 
ture of the case it must be evident, that he who has thus 
decretively subjected all things to the Son must be economi- 
cally greater than the Son. He cannot have included him- 
self among the things subjected. Then ' it is manifest that 
he is excepted.' If we were to su[^ose that Pharaoh had 
announced the determination to put every thing in Egypt into 
subjection to Joseph, and to bring about the issue by a gradual 
process, would any one infer that Pharaoh had purposed to 
subject himself also ? The cases are entirely parallel. 

*' And when all things shall be subdued imto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto him (God) that 
put all things under him (Christ), that God may be all in 
all." This is a conclusion growing directly out of the pur- 
port, as now explained, of the preceding verse. If it be 
true that it is the Father who has thus, by his supreme 
decree, put all things in subjection to Christ, it is of course 
to be presumed that he will still continue to retain pre- 
eminence, and that after, ]\x^i as before, the execution of the 
decree, the Son will hold the same rank of economical sub- 
jection to the Father. A delegated authority necessarily 
implies a supremacy in him who conferred it. This is un- 
doubtedly the true force of the original, totc xa/, then also, — 
i. e. then, just as now — which the rendering of the common 
translation entirely fails correctly to represent. £very one 
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can perceive that the expression — "Then shall the Son 
also himself be subject " — conveys a wholly different idea 
from — " Then also shall the Son himself be subject." In 
the one case the force of the vi^ord * also ' falls upon * then,' 
in the other upon * Son.' The former we conceive beyond 
question to be the genuine sense. The apostle's words so 
far from indicating any change in the official relations of 
Christ as Mediator, have it for their express object to affirm 
directly the reverse. As Christ, in the great mediatorial 
scheme, now holds a place inferior to the Father, so, not- 
withstanding all the grandeur and glory that is predicted to 
accrue to him from the final subjection of his enemies, he is 
still ordained to occupy that subordinate station. His con- 
quests and his crowns still leave him second on the throne. 
It has indeed been suggested by Storr and others, that 
the future vTioTtt/TjtrsTai^ shall be subject, is to be understood 
not as a future of time, but merely as a logical future, de- 
noting an inference. In this case the adverbs oxav and totj 
assume another character, as may be seen from the resulting 
translation ; — " Since {oxav), therefore, all things have been 
(by the divine decree) put under him, it will follow (tots) that 
the Son himself is, or is to be, subject to him that put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all." As, however, 
the former rendering yields a clear and consistent sense, and 
requires no departure from the common acceptation of the 
terms, we give it an unhesitating preference.* 



* " As the Father was excepted when all things were put under the 
Son, so also shall he be excepted when all things are subdued unto him. It 
appears, then, that this passage does not even intimate, that there will ever 
be a termination of Christ's kingdom, or that he will ever deliver up his 
kingdom to the Father. The dominion shall indeed be rescued from his 
enemies^ and restored to the Godhead, but not in any such sense, but that 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion and that of his kingdom there shall 
be no end.'* Vanvalkenhurg's Essay on " the Duration of Christ s King- 
dom," Bihl. Repos. Vol. 11. No. IV. Second Series,p. 444. 
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The view now presented of the apostle's meanin g cer ^ 
tainly has the advantage of exhibiting the passage in entire 
harmony with the general scope of the prophetic Scriptures 
relative to the duration and destinies of our Lord's medii- 
torial kingdom. That that kingdom is again and again de- 
clared to be eternal, there cannot be a shadow of doubt. 
Equally clear, we think, it is that nothing can be fairly elicit- 
ed from the text before us implying any kind of surrender 
or abdication of that supremacy with which, in the economy 
of redemption, he is invested. The simple establishment of 
the position that naqad^ is not to be referred to Christ as 
its nominative, and that the true import of the term is not 
' delivering up,' or ' delivering back,' but ' making or deliv- 
ering over,' puts at once a new complexion upon the pas- 
sage, and forbids its being brought in support of the doc- 
trine for which it is pleaded, viz., that at some grand crisis 
of the universe Christ is, in some way, to lay down that 
mediatorial office which he assumed for the accomplishment 
of an object which is brought to a final completion. We do 
not hesitate, on the other hand, to maintain that no such idea 
falls within the compass of revelation. So far as we are 
conducted by the light of prophecy into the unbounded 
future, we find the mediatorial kingdom still going on; and 
although it be true that the actual subjugation of all its 
enemies will necessarily present it under somewhat of a dif. 
ferent phasis, subsequent to that event, yet it still leaves the 
point of the Messiah's supremacy wholly unaffected ; and the 
entire drifl of the apostle's argument in the present context 
is to show how that supremacy may consist with the asserted 
economical subjection, which necessarily grows out of the 
relation subsisting between the Father and the Son in the 
polity of the great redemption-scheme. 

It is evident, moreover, that the passage thus explained 
contains nothing in derogation of the essential and immuta- 
ble Deity of the Son. There is nothing in the writer's 
scope which touches the point of the constitution of the 
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Saviour's person. Whatever that is now, such is it^br ever 
to be, as far as any thing is taught on the subject in the 
words under consideration. Not a particle of evidence can 
be elicited from the present paragraph that goes in any mea- 
sure to vacate the irrefragable testimony drawn from other 
sources in support of the sublime truth, that our blessed Lord 
unites in himself God and man in one person ; a union in 
virtue of which he is to be adored, as well as served, as 
* King of kings and Lord of lords/ as ' God over all, blessed 
for ever.' 



CHAPTER Xm. 
Conclusion, 



We have now accomplished the task which, in the out- 
set, we had proposed to ourselves. It would be easy, indeed, 
to extend the discussion, and to bring our subject into con- 
nexion with the various topics with which it stands related 
in the general system of revealed truth. But this would 
swell our volume to undue dimensions, and we have already 
travelled over the ground which we had originally marked 
out as the limits of the present treatise. In the conduct of 
the argument it has been our object to put the reader fully 
in possession of the grounds on which our conclusions rest. 
If these grounds are valid, the conclusions must stand of 
course. The point that will probably be regarded as most 
liable to exception, is the making our rational deductions 
the criterion of truth in regard to the meaning of the 
inspired word on a theme of such moment as the mode 
of our future existence. Multitudes of readers who are 
ready to admit the force of the objections urged in detail 
against the popular views of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, will still, doubtless, fail to be convinced by them, under 
the prevailing impression that the Divine Omnipotence is fully 
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competent to their solution, and that human reason has noth- 
ing to do with the subject, except implicitly to believe that 
every thing will be accomplished precisely as the letter of the 
word declares. We should be sorry to believe that we 
cherished any less exalted ideas of the Omnipotence of Je- 
hovah than the most devout of our readers ; but we may be 
permitted to suggest, that the charge of denying or under- 
rating the Divine Omnipotence, in its relations to the subject 
before us, cannot be fairly sustained without an explicit defi- 
nition of the precise effect to which we are conceived to 
pronounce Omnipotence incompetent. Here is the real 
point of the difficulty. We are at full liberty to demand 
what is the exact doctrine to be believed, and the denial of 
which involves a virtual denial of Omnipotence in that rela- 
tion. In other words, what is the precise thing which Om- 
nipotence is to be considered as pledged to perform, in 
accomplishing the resurrection of the dead 1 Until this is 
defined, we see not how our positions are justly open to the 
imputation in question. If it is deemed that the Scriptures 
unequivocally assert the future resuscitation of the identical 
bodies which we lay down at death, then we are certainly 
authorized to demand how that identity is to be reconciled 
with the admitted fact of a perpetual change in the con- 
stituent particles during life, and a complete dissipation of 
them after death. If the true doctrine of the resurrection 
is the doctrine of the reconstruction of the original fabric 
of the body, then indeed the denial of this would be a direct 
denial of the Omnipotence of God, which can with infinite 
ease restore at once to its integrity any decomposed or dis- 
sipated substance in the universe. But this we do not un- 
derstand to be the asserted doctrine of the Scriptures. We 
have not learned that it is any where held that the tenet of 
revelation requires the supposition that all the materifils 
which may at any time have entered into this composition of 
our bodies are to be re-gathered and re-formed into the 
future structure. Consec^uently there can be no reflection 
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upon Omnipotence in denying that it accomplishes what it 
is not asserted to accomplish. 

Again, is it affirmed that the true doctrine on the subject 
before us is, that a certain portion only of the material 
of the present body — sufficient to denominate it the same — 
passes into the future resurrection-body, and thus constitutes 
that glorious structure ?* On this ground our faculties are 
at once confounded and overwhelmed. We would fain 
know how much and what part of the old body is necessary 
to constitute it the same with the new one, and whether in 
making the transition any reference is had to the laws of 
life acting in either ? Has the transfer any relation what- 
erer to the vital principle ? When it is said of a seed that 
''God giveth it a body as it pleaseth him,'' we at once direct 
our thoughts to that law of organical development by which 
the vital power of a plant works for itself a new form, without 



* A specimen of the exceedingly loose and fallacious logic which is 
often given forth on the subject is to be seen in the following extract from 
Dr. Nelson's popular, and in the main valuable, work on Infidelity. 

" God has not told us how much of our present body goes into the com- 
positiign of the new, on the morning of the resurrection. The 6gure used 
as an illustration by the inspired writer, to make his instructions plain on 
this subject, is the grain which is sown in the earth, decays, and out of 
which springs the new grain. It is perhaps a twentieth, or thirtieth part 
of a grain of wheat, which springs up and forms a part of the new grain ; 
the rest rots and stays in the ground. It is not needed in the new body 
which God gives the wheat, and is not called forth again. Whether it 
will be a tenth, a twentieth, or an hundredth part of our present body, 
which is to enter into the formation of (he new, God has not chosen to tell 
us, and we need not care, for the work will be well done, and we shall 
know enough after a time." 

Now " what does this arguing reprove V* The real point to be made 
out is, that a certain portion of the former substance, transferred to the 
latter, constitutes the resulting body the same with the preceding. This 
we of course admit in the case of the seed, provided the organific principle 
operating in the germ be recognized ; and we admit, too, that on this sup- 
position the quantity of the matter transferred is a circumstance wholly 
immaterial. The sameneaa predicated of the two bodies is entirely de- 
pendent on the continuous action of the vital power in each. Bat take 
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sny change of its essential identity ; for it is in the life that 
the identity is seated. But suppose the seed to be entirely 
decomposed, germ and all, into the dust of the earth, and a 
blade of grass to be subsequently produced by the divine 
power, into which some part of that dust is introduced, on 
what grounds of logical or philosophical accuracy could we 
predicate identity of the former and the latter body ? It is 
obvious that Omnipotence is perfectly competent to form 
the blade, but the requisition made upon it, in reference to 
our present point, is not to eiccomplish a creation^ but to 
establish a relation, which is quite a different thing. We 
perceive the difficulty in the case supposed, but how is this 
difficulty enhanced when we advance another step, and im- 
agine the particles of the seed, afler its decomposition, to find 
their way, every one of them, into the structure of other seeds, 
each of which is also destined in its turn to be the subject of 
reproduction in a vegetable form. Here is evidently a prob- 
lem to be solved, in reference to which an appeal to Omnipo- 
tence affords our minds no relief, assuming that each of the 
other seeds shall be raised and metamorphosed into vegeta^ 
ble bodies that may even be justly denominated the same. 
How is this primary individual seed to be thus reproduced 



away this element from the supposition, and the whole matter assunes at 
once a totally difTerent aspect. In this case the infusion of an indetermin- 
ate portion of the original material does not constitute it the same body, 
and if any one affirms identity of the two bodies, he is hound to show oa 
what principle he does it, and how much of the former is necessary to 
make the latter the same with th#former. Kow much of the Tabernacle 
of Moses must have been conveyed into the Temple of Solomon to make 
the two structures the same I But pu])pose the Ark of the Covenant to 
have been the inwrapped germ of the former, and to have possessed a 
plastic power of elaborating to itself a Temple-fabric, and there would be 
no room for proposing this question. Who ever tliinks of asking how much 
of the substance of the caterpillar must necessarily pass into the butterfly in 
order to constitute it essentially the same creature ? Yet who would not 
think of asking how much of the dust of the caterpillar would be necessary 
for the new creation of a butterfly, which should be the same with its prede- 
ceaaorl 
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i.when it has lost itself^when not a particle of it remains un- 
appropriated ? 

The application of all this to the resurrection of the hu- 

ni^n body is sufficiently obvious. We see from it the precise 

pbint on which the charge of derogation from the Divine Om- 

^ nipotence, brought against our theory, must rest if it rests 

any where. It is not the denial of the power of Jehovah to 

L tpark any conceivable fact, but the denial of his power to 

establish an inconceivable relation^ Men may loosely affirm 

% that they believe a doctrine involving such an incredible as- 

'"-_ sumption, and imagine, at the same time, that they ire I on- 

Itw oring the Divine Omnipotence, by ascribing to it a compe- 
tency to produce the asserted result, but no sooner is the 
truth looked fully in the face than the delusion vanishes at 
^once. They do not believe it, because they cannot. The 
constitution of the human mind utterly forbids it. Can the In- 

f finite Wisdom regard that as honorary to his attributes, which 
iuTolves the necessity of doing the utmost violence to the dic- 

L-. tates of ''at intelligence which he has implanted within us 7 

^ Under these circumstances are there no duti,es devolving 

on the friends of revelation, on the score of vindicating its 
doctrines from the charge of being utterly at war with the 
clearest dictates of reason and philosophy ? Is all inquiry 
imperatively foreclosed as to the intrinsic character of the 
facts announced in the inspired page ? But if permitted to tn- 
guire^ are we not at liberty to conclude 1 And if our conclu- 

: fiions are authoritative to our own minds, can we set them 

^ aside when we come to deal with the letter of holy writ 1 
Is not the light of human reason as truly kindled by the Spirit 
of God as the light of divine revelation? Is there the high- 
HBst criminality in going counter to the one, and none in going 
'^counter to the other ? If so, why ?— on what grounds ? 

\^ On the whole, we are unable to perceive that the princi- 
ple is not a sound one which makes the ascertained truth of 

^ physical and psychical science the criterion by which to 
judge of the import of revealed truth falling within the same 

1^ department If this principle be not admitted, what is the 

r 
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■hornative? Dr>cs it nrt follow that we can be more certain 
of llif iiieniiiri;r of tli>; Spirit a** teaching doctrine:? contrarj 
to«>ijr(h.'(liictioiiu, th-'.ii we cnii of the truth of those deductions 
thfiiiM-Ives ? We li've endeavored to show, for exanspie, 
that the phvhiohi;;ic 'A fict of th? constant ch an ore which oor 
bodies are under'roini is irreconcilablr at war with the teaet 
of the resurrection of our bf;diei?. Now of this fact of phjs- 
ioio;ry we d«> not hosititc t<> declare ourselves absolutely etr- 
tain. C»ii we, then, he absolutely certain that we have at- 
tained the true mind of the Spirit, when we ascribe to it a 
sense which virtually nullifies the previous certainty ? This 
iH a question, and a very important question, which is to be 
settled in the matter of biblical interpretation. If the assert- 
ed fact and the anserted f<ensc, in the present case, can stand 
torrethcr without mutual conflict, then our argument is so far 
invalid. For ourselves we do not see that they can. If 
others do, they will at least lay one mind under obligations 
not easily cancelled, by expounding the manner in which the 
harmony is to be demonstrated. 

It will have been seen that our own exposition of the 
Scriptural testimony to the doctrine of the resurrection goes 
on the princijdc of iti being so constructed as to yield, with- \ 
out violence, an import accordant with what we have en- 
deavored to evince to be tiic absolute truth on the subject 
We are prepared, indeed, to have our exegesis submitted to 
a very rigid ordeal, but we have not been able as yet to hy« 
pothecate to ourselves the mode in which the process or the 
results arc to be set aside. Commencing with the original 
term *An:istasis,' wehavc aimed tocvincethat, though render- 
ed into English by resurrection ^ i. e. rising again, it does not in 
this relation strictly imply the resumption of a decomposed 
bodily fabric nor the restoration of a suspended bodily life,* 
It is merely a term denoting the entrance upon a new sphere 

*" The ensuing extract from the able work of Mr. Noble {Appeal, p. 
G9), so often quoted before, presents this argument in a very strong and 
convincing light. 

" Even sappomng i\ia pto^x \^«sl qI ^« oniq^V^Qtd to be, to rise 
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of existence, which, as we are assured of its reality, so we 
may reasonably look for some term to express it. So far, then, 
as concerns the leading word by which the doctrine is indi- 
cated, it goes decidedly to the support of our grand conclu- 
sion ; and this is again strongly confirmed by the fact, that 
the dominant usage of the New Testament is not ** resurrec- 
tion of the body," but " resurrection of the dead." With this 
ruling sense of the term we have seen that the various passa- 
ges examined in detail in the main easily agree, admitting, 
without violence, the construction demanded by the theory. 
The truth or the fallacy of the theory becomes, therefore, in 

again ; it would not follow that he who rises again enters a second time 
into his material body, and so rises again, any more than that he who is 
horn again enters a second time into his mother's womb, and so is born 
again. If to he horn again (and, in the original, again is here expressed 
by a separate adverb), is to enter into a new state, in which the man 
has never been before, to rise again must also be to enter into a new 
state m which the man has never been before. The particle again, then, 
does not, in this case, imply a returning back to the same state as has 
been previously experienced, but an advancing forward to a new state 
having a certain analogy to one that has has been previously experienced ; 
and we cannot suppose that the resurrection is a repetition of bodily life, 
without concluding, with Nicodemus, that regeneration is a repetition of 
bodily birth. How much is it to be lamented that Nicodemus should 
have so many disciples ; that many should be so prone, like him, to turn 
their minds from spirit to matter, and carnalize the instructions of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ! For certainly, if it may be said without offence, 
the idea that, in order to our rising again, we are to return again to 
the body of flesh, is the exact counterpart of the notion, that in order to 
our being bom again, we are to return again to the mother's womb. 
The one is just as good an interpretation of the Lord's instructions as the 
other. Our existence as embryos in the womb is necessary to prepare us 
for birth into the world ; and birth into the world is necessary to prepare 
us for birth into eternity ; and to suppose that the spirit after having 
dwelt for ages in its own world is to return again to the body which it 
left in this, is just as consonant with the Lord's instructions, as it would 
be to suppose, that the man is to be re-invested with the integuments 
of the foetus, and to return to his mother's womb, not even for the purpose 
of being bora again, but of living the life of a fcBtus forever." 
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great measure a question o{ pure philology y and by the verdict 
which a fair and enlightened criticism renders on the subject 
it must stand or fall. That theology should be indifferent to 
the issue of this question, we know, not how to conceive. 

There is indeed one point in our reasonings on which the 
evidence is attended with peculiar difficulty, arising from 
our inevitable ignorance of the mysterious principle of life. 
We have aimed to demonstrate that the resurrection cannot 
be viewed apart from the operation of the vital principle — 
that our future life is in fact but a continuation of our pres- 
ent life, developing itself in a new sphere, and under new 
conditions. It would doubtless seem, upon this view, that 
as the wicked equally with the righteous possess the princi- 
ple of life pAy5tca//y considered, so they, equally with the 
righteous, must be the subjects of resurrection, and must en- 
ter upon the eternal sphere of existence in spiritual bodies. 
How is it then that such a resurrection is not predicated of 
them ? — that they are not said to live ? — that on the con- 
trary they are, expressly or constructively, said to abide in 
death 1 As the evidence of the /ac^ is decisive, we might 
properly content ourselves with this, waiving all attempts at 
solution in a matter which might justly be supposed to baffle 
our utmost powers of comprehension. But we may venture 
to suggest the probability that there is a more intimate rela- 
tion between the principle of spiritual and physical life^ 
when both are rightly understood, than the current phi- 
losophy of the world has ever imagined. Certain, at any rate, 
it is that there is such a thing as spiritual death, independent 
of that death which is indicated and expressed by the disso- 
lution of the body, or rather the dissolution of the soul and 
the body. The unregenerate man is morally dead in the 
present life, and the mere circumstance of his throwing ofTthe 
mortal investment does not necessarily affect this essential 
condition of his being. If he may properly be denominated 
dead while living a physical life in the body, it is not easy to 
see why the same language may not be employed as charac- 
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teristic of his state when passed beyond the bourne of time, 
and made an inhabitant of the world unseen. Spiritual life, on 
the other hand, must be the converse of this spiritual death, 
and the true idea of it cannot be separated from that of love, 
joy, happiness ; while its opposite must involve the conception 
o^ misery ^ndanguish, " It is not all of life to live " becomes, 
on this view, something more than a mere poetical senti- 
ment ; it conveys a profound philosophical truth, striking 
down to the central depth of our being. The Scriptural 
idea of /(/e, therefore, in its highest and truest import con- 
nects itself directly and indissolubly with the action of that 
principle of the Divine which becomes benignly operative in 
the work of regeneration ; and resurrection is but the consum- 
mated sequence of regeneraiimi. The relation, then, of the 
inner and essential element of their being to the spiritual 
bodies of the wicked in another world, is substantially the 
same with the relation of that element to their physical bodies 
in the present world. Though endowed with an animal life 
here on earth, yet they are spiritually dead. So, hereafter, 
though possessed of spiritual, in contradistinction from gross 
material tenements, yet lacking that interior, divine vitality, 
which makes the saints partakers of the life and beatitude of 
God himself, they are, by an eminence of infelicity, dead; 
and this fact, like many others, rightly appreciated, converts 
what is usually termed the figurative diction of the Scrip- 
tures into the language of literal verity. 

From the previous train of remark it is but a natural 
transition to pass to the inference, that the moral character 
of the individual may exert a controlling and moulding influ- 
ence upon the constitution of that future body, through which it 
shall manifest itself; and this brings us to a point of our dis- 
cussion where the speculative merges into the practical, and 
the whole subject rises upon us with an overwhelming bur- 
den of interest. Even in our present state — in our gross 
corporeal fabrics — we see the most marked effects produced 
by the actings of the inward spirit upon the outward organi- 
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zation. Do we not often in the countenance of one admire 
the sweetness of the seraph, and in another shudder at the 
rage of a fiend I What an eloquent impress is stamped upon 
the features by the mtxxls of the soul ! And were the moods, 
whFch are often transient, but permanent — could they con- 
tinue in unabated intensity — what a fixed and speaking char- 
acter would it impart to the whole outer man ! 

The relation of the spiritual element in our nature to 
the nervous part of our corporeal system, though enveloped 
in mystery, is too obvious as a fact to be overlooked in this 
connexion. Who is ignorant of the effects of either joy or 
grief— of remorse or recovered peace — on that most exquisite 
part of the exquisite machinery of our frame! Go to our 
hospitals and insane retreats, where the effects of diseased 
mental action are so conspicuous, and see how the nervous 
system is all shattered to pieces, and what ineffable distress 
is produced by its reaction on the mind ! But turn, on the 
other hand, to the effects of high and pure religious enjoy- 
ment. Look at the new rejoicing hoper in the mercies of the 
Gospel. How is his body, as well as his soul, often strung 
up to a buoyancy, a holy exhilaration, a kind of rapturous and 
sacred glee, which scarcely permits him to retain his foothold 
on the earth ! This is to be mediately referred to the genial 
action of the nervous system, whose mysterious strings dis- 
course celestial music, or grate the discords of despair, ac- 
cording to the prevailing state of that latent inner power 
which plays upon them. 

We see, then, nothing to forbid, but much to favor the 
idea, that a good man, whose heart is renewed and sancti- 
fied — whose spirit is serene — whose affections are heavenly 
— whose soul is prompted by nngelic aspirations — shall, by 
the very law of his nature, possess hereafter a body so 
related to this blissful state of the inner man, that it shall 
necessarily become an inlet to pleasurable sensations ; while, 
on the other hand, on the same principle, the case shall be 
directly the reverse with those whose characters nre the 
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reverse. Their bodies may become a perpetual source of 
corroding pain and of an anguish that knows no mitigation. 
We shrink, of course, from dwelling on this part of our 
theme ; but entire justice to the subject seems to demand 
the intimation of the probability, that the spiritual tene- 
ments of wicked men will be moulded by their inward 
character, and that a soul rent and torn by the actings of 
evil, shall coavert into a ministry of woe, and an object of 
horror, the corporeal vehicle in which it lives, and through 
which it acts. So far as the bare point of existence is con- 
cerned, it is clear that the good and the bad stand upon the 
same footing ; and if the one class emerges into that spirits 
ual state in a glorious and beatified body, and the other with 
a body of an opposite nature, we do not see but it must be 
the moral character which makes the difference. In this 
case it might be difficult to show that there was any intrin- 
sic necessity for the local separation of the two classes, pro 
vided locality can be affirmed at all of that state. They 
certainly are not separated, except by character, in the pre- 
sent world ; and who shall say that one large ingredient in 
the cup of bitterness in another world, may not be the being 
doomed to witness, in closest proximity, a bliss which, from 
moral incapacity, they are unable to taste? Though en- 
circled by the subjects and the sources of a felicity which 
neither the tongues of mortals nor immortals can adequately 
describe, yet they may still be compelled to exclaim, with 
Milton's despairing Spirit, in view of their * Paradise Lost/ 
— " Which way I turn is hell ; myself am hell !" 

And here may we not pause in an attitude of heedful re- 
gard to the tones of solemn admonition which are sounded up 
from the depths of our subject into the ears of our spirits? 
The suggestion certainly comes upon us with a plenitude of 
serious interest, that our future condition in the world be- 
fore us, depends not so much upon arbitrary allotment as 
upon constitutional law. It is not, upon the view which 
we have taken, the mere righteous will of Jehovah which 
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■wards the retribations of eternity. These grow necesrarily 
oat of the previous moral attributes of the soul. Destiny if 
determined by character, and character is untouched by 
death. Be it engraven, then, on the tablets of our. heartSi 
as ' with the pen of a diamond in the rock and lead for ever/ 
that by necessary consequence— by immutable law — wa 
MUST BE GOOD— evangelically good — in order to be happy. 
We may not — we cannot with impunity — waive the claims 
of the Gospel of grace. The sanctions of that claim are 
inlaid in the very elemental principles of our nature. We 
are brought under an everlasting necessity to be conformed, 
in the temper and spirit and ruling love of our minds, to the 
inexorable but blessed etandard proposed to us in the re- 
ligion of Christ. There is here no room to be ' in a strait 
betwixt two.' . Moral law is just as imperative as physicaL 
Indeed, they can scarcely be distinguished. Dislocate the 
smallest joint in the body, and we writhe in pain till it be 
restored. Pain, in such cases, is the very law of our being. 
The harmony of the system has been invaded — a solution 
of continuity brought about — and the penalty must be paid. 
In like manner, violence done to the conscience, which is 
of the essence of sin, is a wrenching of the soul into a 
moral dislocation. It is a rupture of the bands which keep 
the moral fabric in its integrity, and from the consequent 
saflfering there is no exemption. What matters the question 
of outward positive inflictions, when we have wrapped up 
within us the elements of unknown sorrows, from which we 
can no more escape than from our own consciousness! 
" Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which, according to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us 
again unto a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away !" 



the end. 
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